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Orange-red Lifebuoy is 
the color of pure palm 
fruit oil... You’ll like its 
clean, quickly vanish- 
ing odor because you 

like cleanness 
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A clean hands Health campaign 


Th 
Deputy Mother 


The school teacher is the 
finest expression of Ameri- 
can ideals that exists today. 

The culture, usefulness, 
moralsand healthoftwenty- 
five million future citizens 
are in her loving charge. 

She labors loyally and 
with trained intelligence 
without hope of apprecia- 
tion or special reward. 


She is making America. 





for your school 


}- ERE'S help in training your water- 
_ 1 shy, soap-shy children—in teach- 
ing them how important cleanliness is 
to their health. 


Medical authorities tell us that colds 
and sickness are spread by germs, carried 
from the hands usually tonose or mouth. 
You have noticed how often a child’s 
fingers find their way into the mouth. 

That is why teachers, nurses and 
doctors everywhere are turning to Life- 
buoy Health Soap and urging its con- 
stant use. Lifebuoy protects health by 
removing germs. It contains a gentle but 
effective antiseptic. 


makes the skin soft,smooth and beautiful. 


How to conduct campaign 


To inculcate habits of health cleanliness 
among your pupils, we are offering you 
this opportunity to conduct a compe- 
tition in cleanliness—a Clean Hands 
Health Campaign. Just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to us. We will send 
you, free of all cost, enough Lifebuoy 
Wash-Up Charts and cakes of Lifebuoy 
for every pupil, with letter of suggestions. 

By carrying on this interesting plan 
one month, you will establish hath 
habits of washing and bathing that 





The creamy lather of Lifebuoy also should last a lifetime. 
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All music education 


is centered in an understanding of music itself 
















Real Music Itself /MELODY writin 





The plan of purposeful hearing of much good music, the careful study 
and analysis of the good music thus heard, the use of the best music in 
studies preparatory to singing, playing upon instruments, etc., etc., is fast 
becoming the very core of the whole subject of school music. 


Teach ear training by training the ears to listen for a definite purpose. 
Teach rhythm through responding to rhythmic suggestions. Study instruments 
by hearing instruments. Learn songs by imitating beautiful songs sung by 
real artists. Music is the foundation of all these hitherto unrelated units. 
Working with the real music brings all phases of music study into a cohesive 
whole. The entire realm of music is at your command if you place a Victrola 
and a full complement of Victor Records in your school. 








Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 
add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—Al! subscriptions will be dis- 


continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month’s issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 





AGENTS are wanted to represent this meget > 
each locality, also at I 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 





OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
sbould be reported to us immediately. 


Editors’ Forecast 


HE awe March has come at 
ast, 
With wind, and cloud, and 
changing skies; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley 


flies. 
W. C. Bryant. 


What more appropriate for the 
windy month than the page of prize- 
winning kite designs which Mr. Solar 
will offer our readers in the March 
issue? Mr. Lemos’ patterns of ‘‘Ka- 
trina and Her Windmill” will be ap- 
preciated in connection with Holland 
study, and his beautiful Arbor Day 
civic poster can be used in March or 
whenever the day is observed. The 
Robin, harbinger of spring, will be 
the subject of Dr. Shufeldt’s bird 
study. An Arbor Day Program, as 
well as a short spring play and other 
timely material, may be looked for- 
ward to in the "entertainment depart- 
ment. 

Mary Agnes Davis who, in the pres- 
ent issue, begins a series on “The 
School Lunch,” as promised last month, 
will have her second article ready for 
March. Miss Grubb will give further 
directions for “Designing and Making 
Quilts,” and Mrs. Fryberger, in her 
“Music Appreciation” series, will tell 
what compositions and methods may 
best be employed in the sixth grade. 

Miss Stebbins, as Part VII of “Im- 
proving Teaching Through Educa- 
tional Tests,” will discuss “Inventory 
Tests.” In geography, there will be 
not only the usual supplementary story 
by Miss Moore ‘(this time entitled 
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“Finding Fiammetta”) but also “An 
Outline for Teaching Third-Grade 
Geography” by Lillian Dinius, who is 
rofessor of primary education in The 
all Teachers College at Muncie, In- 
diana. Edith Sheldon Hanly’s gram- 
mar story about the Adverb Word- 
fairies will be appreciated by upper 
grade teachers, and Dr. Driggs’ S paper 
on “Training the Tongue” will aid 
teachers of younger pupils. 

A Safety leaflet, “The Story of 
Europa,” by Miss Best; a rebus, “The 
Carpenter,” by Miss Grant; and Miss 
Cleaveland’s Blackboard Reading Les- 
son will provide excellent practice for 
small word-learners. Other features 
worthy of mention will be: double- 
page paper cutting poster, “The 
Motherless Lambs”; Girl Scout Pos- 
ter No. VII; jointed toy, “Postman”; 
and progressive drawing page, “The 
Little Artist Elf.” 

March, we all realize (at least we 
of the East’ and North), is a month 
that holds a great deal of weather, and 
a great many kinds. For that reason, 
Mr. Webb’s article in the series “How 
Men Learned” should be of especial 
interest. It will tell “How Men 
Learned About the Weather.” In the 
department “Rural School and Com- 
munity” Mrs. Johnson will give more 
of her very practical suggestions for 
“Opening Exercises.” In the primary 
and grammar departments, in “Prac- 
tical Ideas from Everywhere” and in 
the “Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club,” there will be a number of short 
articles the value of which should not 
be judged by their length, even though 
it is seldom possible to mention any 
of them in our forecast. 





The following magazines and books for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, 
may be ordered in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the 
prices when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. 
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Writing Paper, ruled both sides, ream, 8y4xl1l, 
4 Ibs. 99c; or 8x10%4-for 94c. Good type- 
writer paper, 81x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs., $1.06 
Best Theme Paper, size 8x1034, ream, 5 Ibs..$1.55 
Beginners Paper, wide ruling, 7x84, ream....69c 
Yellow Rule Writing Paper, 8x10%4, ream...71c 
Oak Tag, best quality, 50 sheets, size 9x12...4lc 
Crayola No. 8, dozen boxes, 98c; “Blendwell,”’ 


good wax crayon, 8 colors; doz. boxes...... 48c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes.............. 99¢ 
Ideal Paste Flour, 1 Ib. makes | gal., per Ib. .24c 
Latta’s Economy Paste, % pint, 1 1 24c; 

‘pint, 2 Ibs., 38c; quart, SS a ee 66c 
Tissue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... 24c 


Red or Black Silhouette Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25¢ 

Latta’s New Crass Recorp, the 
four weeks plan, 180 names...15¢ 

Latta’s New Class Record, the 6 
wks semester plan, 225 names, I6c 


Printed Outline Maps 


U. S.; Any Continent; State; Group 
of States. Any map for History or 
Geography. Assorted or otherwise, 
82x11 in. 50 for 40c; 100 for 75c 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 

United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. .25c¢ 
- S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 

8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 

terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c 
12 Brownie Subjects, 1 inch 

high, with pad.......- 5c 
Star ag ¥Y, inch..,..10c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in tin 
4\ _ box, 2%4x3%, inked... .25¢ 
oT Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 35c 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 10c 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 15c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch Work, width 
42 inches, yard...... $1.25 
Patterns for Cross-Stitch Work, per set.......25¢ 


Latta’s Duplicator 
Pad size 7x10 inches, — $2.10; size 914x12% 
inches, price $3.15. Eac : 
complete with sponge, ' 
ink and instructions, Pint 
refill, 98c; quart, $1.90. 
Hektograph paper, 3 
11, medium quality, 500 
sheets, price 92¢. Good 
quality paper, $1.15. Hek 
ink, violet or black, 35c. 
Hektograph Pencil, 12c. 
Fancy yi for original 
copies, 45 sheets..... 50 
Hektograph Carbon Paper, 8%4x13, per sheet. .10c 
COPING SAW with 12 
6 inch blades.........+- 30c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 20 
Ticket Punch, Round hole..25c 
Tube Mending Glue....... l5c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys.........- 25c 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with -instructions........20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture : $1.00 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build..... 65¢ 
Six Loom Patterns to trace....... 20c 
Busy Hands in Construction Work, 80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst...$1.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener....... $1.00 




















Fancy Cotorep Cua, Box M, poz. asst...25¢ . For the Children’s Hour. .$1.7> 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil...... ...20¢ Paper, Paste, Crayons Printed Weaving Mats Mother (Stories _....++0-+. Hs 
Brass Paper Fasteners, 34 in., 100....13c | Common White Drawing Paper, Ib., 19c; ream, Size 6}4x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits oti hg oe! ame “3130 

% in., 1/c; 3% in., 21c; 1 in.......-. 25c 9x12, wt. CM Ibs., $1.13; rm. 6x9, wt. 334 Ib. 59c rinted on thick paper, to For t St oy Ti iler. 31°35 

in Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for....18c Fancy White Drawing Paper, Ib. 24c; rm. 9x12, e cut out; 15 mats.....15c Fri dly ales wove 31:73 

16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9..15c ,, Wt. 10 Ibs. $2.25; rm, 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs... .$1.12 Tell Me Another Story... $1.75 

16 Birds in Colors, with description, — —s Paper, Ib. 14c; ream 9x12, wt. Mats, Cut-Out Adieth Septlet a0c0cen. cst 

and 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9, 25c Ss. 62c; ream 6x9, wt. 214 Ibs.......... 33¢ Size 8x8, Construction Hero Stories ...+:s+++ee: $1 25 


paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 





ready to weave, 20 mats, 
With weavers.....ceccoes 30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats...... 18c 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c 






fother Goose Pictures to Color..... l6c 
Circus Pictures to Color and Paste..16c 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color....... 16c 

tg Girls and Boys Pictures to Color....16c 
® Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards......16c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.. - 16 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards.. -16c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........16c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards..... l6c 


New Primary Language Cards 

, 96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown. 
Each card 2!4x3 _ inches, 
printed alike on both sides, 
About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
eager. FEE Wee vccees 25c 
See them listed in Begin- 

ner’s Outfit. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner’s Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following 
Word Chart, showing print and script........ 20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- 

tences, 4 inches high, for children to trace. .I6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 

large print and script in outline on white 

drawing paper, enough for four pupils..... 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 




















the other script, enough for four pupils.....28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils....16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light _ 
red ink, to trace, enough for four pupils... .16c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils...... 30¢ 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, des 
igh, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..... 20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5%4 


x8%4, each 15c; enough for four pupils..... 50c 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, Illustrated..20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Flash Cards, 35 in set...45¢ 

THE BEGINNER’S OUTFIT for four pupils 
consists of the above list which amounts to $3.42, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05. 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........+++. 2.80 
Same as above for two pupils.........-++-- 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil........+eeee $1.65 


Paper Cutting 
Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8...18¢ 
44 Large Drawings to 
Color, assorted...... 30c 
The Cut Out Book....60c 
12 Different Calendars 
te Color, Gr8.ccces c 
8-inch Clock Dial..... 25c 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illustrated, 20c 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers....25¢ 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c¢ 
Arithmetic Cards for All Grades..........+6- 23¢ 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards....24c 
Bass Wood Rulers, per dozen...........006: 5c 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75¢ 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; Animals; each, 35¢ 
utch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Washington Village; Hindu Village; Philippino 
Village; Indian Village; Lincoln Village, each 50c 














__-REMEMBER—WE PAY ALL POSTAGE IN THE U. S. A-—— 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., 


ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 







In the Child’s World.... 
The Real Mother Goose. i 
Child’s Garden of Verse...$1. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales...... $1.75 


Rubber Type Printers 
Each set contains capitals and small 
letters, figures, inked pad and spacer. 








Complete in 


fibre box. 
3/16 inch. .79c 
% inch....99c 


Y% inch...$1.08 
% inch.. .$2.10 


] inch... .$2.65 





Alphabets, Figures, etc., l-in. high, printed on 
paper to cut and paste, over 2,000 characters, 30c 


Popular Pictures 
SEPIA, 16x20—Helping Hand; 
Avenue of Trees; Can’t You 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In- 
nocence; Gleaners; Danceof the 
Nymphs; Windmill. Each 45c 










Latta’s Brown Prints of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, size 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, 2%4x3, 20c 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 8c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress...... 25¢ 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for..25¢ 


Ideal School Supply Co. 





Ideal Flowers to Color, per set..... 15c 

Ideal Domino Cards, per set........20¢ 

/ Flags to Color, 12 assorted, per set.15c 
Children of Nations to Color....... 15c 

Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set...25c 

27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box,.30c 

. Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 15c 

* Number Cards for Seatwork, box....15c 

1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box..44c 
Peg Board, 6x6, each 25c: dozen......ee-. $2.47 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors.......sseeeee 30¢ 


80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .22c 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .43c 


SOCLNG! HOMNAIE: © If Ullivccccccccscacsvess 30¢ 
SOCHMORS MiGs: CG 1 DORs. cccccccescececess 30¢ 
Phonic Drill Cards, 56 phonograms.........-- 25c¢ 
ete SPN PCIE BUCS, iicccacsecceenesens I5c 
Robinson Crusoe Drawings......secesseces+20€ 
SRN COUSINS 00 CONE ccccccecceecececs 15c 
PRCNE, G0SE, SORE WDEsecoccecseccsaceessdee 
Humpty Dumpty Stand Ups.....ceeseseeess25€ 
Easter Water Comet Card$soccccccecceseceoctt 
Spe <2 lsculdactécoueeecéesecees 35¢ 
Robinson Crusoe Silhouettes ...seeceeseeees 40¢ 
PIPER SOMUMNTURE 0. ccateccccnccecaheed 40¢ 
PADE Wi DUURIIES cc cccoccevececeseanachesatt 


Gummed Devices 
Chicks; Cupids; Black Cats; Santa; 
Turkey; Holly; Flowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd...20¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35c 
Latra’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 





any primer or method. .45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards..... $1.00 
Reading and Phonics, Pri., 30c 
Teach Paper Folding...... 25¢ 
Teach Basket Making......50c 
SKE RMN AGe oy s'ccedieaes 80> 
Poems Teachers Ask For. .80c 
Games and Plays; Smith...25¢ 
Reproduction Stories...... 3c 
umeral Frame, each...... 75¢ 

Pm Red Pencil, 7c; Blue Pencil, 
m _ 7c; White Pencil.......0 7c 
Teach Clay Modeling...... 25¢ 


Modeling Clay—Plastine 
Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, fawn color, 5 Ibs., 45¢ 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Green, 

Blue, Grey-Green, White, per pound....... c 
Permoplast; colors as above; per lb £ 


Silent Reading Seat Work Cards 


Sets Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, six stories each, per set. .30c 


1790-Madison Ave., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
7th Ave., HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
18th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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The Importance of Education 
By Calvin Coolidge 


Education for the children of all 
the people, extending from the primary 
grades through the university, con- 
stitutes America’s noblest contribution 
to civilization. No child or youth in 
the United States need be deprived of 
the benefits of education. 

Nevertheless, either through negli- 
gence or because of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances which might be controlled 
with sufficient effort, large numbers 
of children do not receive the full 
preparation for their life’s work to 
which they are justly entitled. Many 
have reached maturity without even 
the rudiments of education. 

This condition demands the solici- 
tude of all patriotic citizens. It in- 
volves not only the persons immediatel 
concerned and the communities in whic 
they live, but the nation itself, for the 
welfare of the country depends upon 
the character and the intelligence of 
those who cast the ballots. 

Education has come to be nearer to 
the hearts of the American people 
than any other single public interest. 
It will be a source of inspiration to you, no The plan of maintaining educational 
matter how simple or how elaborate you arg from public funds did not 
wish to make your celebration. It will tell inally prevail in most, of the states, 
you how to decorate erp weep anna _ even where it ‘was in use it was 
to make paper hats and costumes, how to 
make ti and other simple, delightful feebly developed in the early days of 
things that children will enjoy. It will give the republic. That plan did not arise 
you the help you want in planning for all spontaneously in the minds of all citi- 
the holiday occasions until summer, zens. It was only when the sugges- 

tion came forcefully, convincingly, and 
repeatedly from a few pioneers that 
popular interest was fully aroused. 
Vigorous campaigns were required not 
only to establish the idea of public 
education, but also for its maintenance, 
and for its important extensions. 

Campaigns of national scope in be- 
half of education have been conducted 
annually since 1920, and they have 
been increasingly effective with each 
succeeding year. They have concen- 
trated attention upon the needs of edu- 
cation, and the cumulative impetus of 
= action has been peculiarly benefi- 
cial. 

In the last few years we have placed 
much emphasis on vocational training. 
It is necessary for men to know the 
practical side of life and be able to 
earn a living. We want to have mas- 
ters of our material resources. But 
it is also necessary to have a broad 
and liberal culture that will enable 
men to think and know how to live 
eencweee after they have earned a living. An 
educated fool is a sorry spectacle but 
he is not nearly so dangerous to 
society as a rich fool. We want neither 
in this country. We want the educated 
to know how to work and the rich to 
know how to think. 


Fhe Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


fae —— New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 7%30.STAHLMAN BUILDING, 
FREE ENROLLMENT FOR NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, No Branch Offices, 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, ;17,Seuthe Building, | 


ets, Coaches, Supervisors. Vacancies reported daily. Register now for early appointment. M. R. Stroud, Mgr. 


Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust Er fchool 
rie on ae Write for ry Year-Bo is FRE 


RTH, Megr., 723 Leary Building, Seattle, 


The WEST and ALASKA 


ENROLL NOW FOR EMERGENCY VACANCIES AND FOR 1925 
Splendid Opportunities. _ Free Registration, Latest Certification Booklet Furnished Members. 
- Le UFF TEACHERS AGENCY, - - MISSOULA, MONTANA 


' SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“The Teachers’ Agency that Works”. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity, 














ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
and the 
PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS 


HE CELEBRATIONS that children love 
arecoming nowin quick succession. Pre- 
pare for them with a copy of 


The Gala Book 


There are Dennison materials of all kinds 
for decorative purposes, and they can be 
used in innumerable ways. With them you 
can transformthe appearance of the school- 
room. A frieze above the black-board, ban- 
ners or posters on the walls, festoons of 
crepe paper,all are easily arranged, and the 
children will enjoy helping you with tbe 
bright, colorful materials. Dennison materi- 
als are inexpensive and they areeasy to use. 


Get the Gala Book now. It costs only ten 
cents. Stationers, department stores, and 
many druggists have it, as well as a com- 
plete selection of Dennison holiday goods. 
Or, send in this coupon and the book will 
be mailed you immediately. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 7-B 
Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed is 10 cents (15 cents, Canada) for 
my copy of the Gala Book. 
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A Better Teaching Position 
6I3Y Western Reserence TeachersWanted 


“Tt, your Land,And My Land, And halt a@world aaay” 





may be yours in the 
next County, the 
next State or a thou- 
sand miles away by 
enrolling in the same 
Bureau the employers 
used who asked us offi- 
cially in one season for 
the number of teachers (Chis) 
in each state as indi- 
cated on map. Write 
Today for free copy of 




















“Stepping Upward.” ce 
Free enrollment. oa 
Strictly professional. wee 






Western Reference & Bond Association 
418 Gates Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities, 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, III, 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19S. La Salle St., Chicago. 














At the Meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cincinnati, February 22-26, 
9 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

ERS. for positions in good schools 
everywhere. The best suburbs of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. 
TEACHERS. Salaries good. Send for Booklet. 

Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 


we shall have Booth No. 104. Come to see us. 

bape year. We need many GRADE 
Louis, and other cities are our clients. Also SUPERVISORS and CRITIC 
ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 





ALL THE WEST THE BEST 
- AND BOISE, IDAHO FOR 
ALASKA HAWAII Enroll now for Second Semester Vacancies. THE WEST 








We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Branch Agencies: 


ROCKY I7- TEACHERS 








AGENCY Portland, Ore. en N. W. Bank Bldg. 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO aa. Pp a. 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY JEACHERS' AGENCY, INC. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD poRITsONs ss GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


V. P. REEVES, Manager. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 





We w 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members. 





/EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, nC ne ieee ee TNE Te ARS 


YRACUSE, N. Bear env ig neh ri BST CHEE AD 
SYR A CU Ss E Ld N. Y. FIFTY perce - Bend for FREE Registration Blank. . “ 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 





Progressive, Wide Awake Teachers 


Wanted THE CO.OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


lurst Bidg., ALO, N.Y. L. E. Porter, Manager 
REGISTRATION = agen have the oie “ies not list your services with us ? 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Jamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ie. ‘ieret“cintnenen” ct 


@ of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER’S 
Professional Service BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teachers 
or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired. Our calls come direct from 
school officials and we recommend direct. Write for bookletatonce. We operate in every State. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N.: Y. 











The past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes t 
Wtite to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 


Teachers Come West Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of the 


ppiriver, write usat once. Not an agency. 


Se enn Teachers information Bureau, "4:2" Denver, Colorado 











The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency = ese uset Sion 


High School, Streator, Illinois.’’ 





Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Leave It To MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


We have helped others. We will help you. Nation wide service. All kinds of positions. 
Registration free. Write us your wants. We do the rest. 
3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 





OFFICES: 





T °o 
BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-THREE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE TELL OUR STORY 
FREE REGISTRATION. AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, acai on the principle of a avenne deal to si 
concerned ; a personal interest in members; a wide 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


acquaintance with school authorities. 
9 
mr Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency '< 
reaciens, cunoce wow FREE BLO) UN Sa =] AN TO MMIN ION ccecurves, ter us srmve YOU 
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NEW SEAT WORK AND TEACHER’S SUPPLIES 














COPIGNT AE INE MAIRTER SCNOOL SPRY CO 


The Great C } 
e Great Cross SSIs Automobile Race 














THIS CONTEST MAP MAKES HAPPIER TEACHERS AND BETTER STUDENTS—Just the thing 


Teachers need in every class and ever, 
class work, studies, deportment, etc. 
Size 22 x 28 inches, heavy cardboard. | 
into two sides, reds and blues, for Spelling race. 
100 per cent the first day, advance the red car 800 
cent, advance the blue car only 600 miles. 


good for rides in per cent cars and with pins for mo 
Write for descriptive circular. 


Price per set, complete with Instructions, postpaid... 


NEW ELEMENTARY CLASS PINS 


Just the thing that pupils and 
teachers have been waiting for. 
Heavy pressed metal, nickel bor- 
ders and lettering. Background 
in beautiful crimson, maroon, 
orange, amethyst, blue, yellow, 
ete., a different shade for each 
class. Samples sent Principals 
on approval. Price only $1.50 per dozen; per 
hundred, $12.00, 





CLASS AND SCHOOL JEWELRY 
Write for Harter’s new Catalog of Class and 
School Rings and Pins. Contains descriptions, 
illustrations and prices on all public and pri- 
vate school Jewelry and Emblems. 


Move cars alon 
citement and interest among the children towards the close of the race. 


subject to stimulate and maintain pupils’ interest in attendance or 
xcellent for school and church campaigns of a 
Ten movable racing cars. 
Start both cars at New York. 


inds. 

Easy to use—for instance, divide class 
the red team averages 

miles on the track, If the blue team averages 75 per 

as race progresses, and you find increased ex- 

Set includes 100 tickets as shown, 

ll instructions with each set. 


eevee e $1.00 


ving cars along track. Fu 


BANNERS, PENNANTS, NOVELTIES 


Limited space prevents a full listing 
of the very complete Harter Line of 
Pennants, Banners, Arm Bands, Caps, 
Pillows, Memory Books and other Felt 
Goods. Write for Special Catalog 
which describes all of these items in 
detail. 


TEACHER’S HANDY BOX 


All of the little things needed by every teacher 
from day to day, in a strong, neat box. In- 
cludes Assorted Rubber Bands, Paste, Eraser 
(Ink and Pencil), Clips, Thumb Tacks, Blue 
Pencil, Red Pencil, Black Pencil, Pen, Pen- 
holder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total value 
$1.45. Our price only $1.10. 





Harter’s New HELPFUL HINTS for TEACHERS 
Including New Prize Winning Helps Nos. 304 to 389 


A brand new Harter series that saves time and money for you—no more 
leafing over untold numbers of Educational Magazines for new ideas— 
Now you can select only those sub- 
jects which exactly fit your requirements—and apply the best thought 
of practical educators and intelligent teachers to every one of your own prob- 


no more expensive books to buy. 


lems—at a surprisingly low cost, 


The Helpful Hints Series containg hundreds of up-to-the-minute inspirational, 


practical suggestions for class work, 


Each subject presented in four page pamphlet, live subject matter. 


listed are indicative of the grevt variety and 
postcard for complete free list of titles. 


Price only 5 cents per copy; any 12 for 50 cents. 
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HISTORY 
314—A 


—bth & 6th Grade Geography 
Citizenship; 268—How to_ Encourage Self Activity 
in Study of Geography; 154—History and Geogra- 
phy Games; 222—-A History Guessing Game; 220-—— 
eaching History of U. S.; 73—Dramatize Your 
History Class; 188—Making History Real. 
SEATWORK AND SILENT READING — 309 — 
Twenty Silent Reading Helps; 322—Silent Reading 
n Speer Grades; 352—-Home Made Busy Work Ma- 
erial; 355—Thirty Seat Work Hints; 283—The 
Playhouse—-A Kindergarten Project; 358—Seatwork 
Devices for All Grades; 365—Seat Work That Real- 
ly Educates; 373—-Silent Reading Tests and Ques- 
ions; _379—Ninety-five Seat Work Suggestions; 
383—Busy Work Questions and Answers; 384— 
New Primary Busy Work Schemes; 386—Fun_for 
Little Fingers; 226—Busy Work Story Booklets; 
262—Educative Seat Work. 
ARITHMETIC—308—More_ Arithmetic Schemes; 
316 — Beginners Number Work Devices; 328 — 








Catching In_ Arithmetic; 343—Long Division 
Schemes; 344—Subtraction Schemes; 35 Visual- 
ized Arithmetic; 356—Arithmetic Chart, Schemes, 


and Games; 3641——6th, 7th, and 8th Grade Arith- 
metic; 271—Choosing a Vocation; 3841—Number 
Games and Projects; 244—-Helps in Arithmetic; 289 
a Arithmetic Devices; 295—-A Banking 
ame. 
LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND SPEECH—310— 
Teaching and Grading Language Work; 319—Teach- 
ing Language in Every Subject; 332—Live Lan- 
guage Lessons; 342—Easy_ Language Drills; 347— 
ur Dramatized Grammar Lessons; 102—Teach Pu- 
ils to Speak Correctly; 111—-Teaching Little Folks 
anguage; 112—Technical Grammar in the Grades; 
206—Iffective Method of —e Correct Speech; 
347—Our Dramatized Grammar Lessons. 
STORY TELLING—320—Story Telling in Lesson 
Plans; 333—Putting the Story to Work for You; 
380—The How and Why of Story Telling; 199— 
Psychology of Story Telling. 
SPELLING—323—Six New Spelling Games; 354 
—Our Primary Spelling Bookiets; 368 — ‘‘Phonic”’ 
Spelling Lessons; 157—Some New Spelling Games; 
292—Remedies for Poor Spelling. 
SAND TABLE —326— My ’Round-the-Calendar 
Sandtable; + ots | Sand Table Results; 364 
—Sixteen Sand Table Projects; 236—Spring Gar- 
dening on the Sand Table. 
COMPOSITION—389—Teaching Oral Composition; 
113—tTeaching of Composition; 26 A First Les- 
son on Written Composition; 166——The 
Problem in Teaching Composition. 











Project 


scope of this new series, 


D GI I More History and Geography Games; 
World’s Fair Geography Project; 321—A Fourth Grade Journey Book- 
let; 324—History and Seeaneeny Devices; 349—Studying the Continents; 357 

Jevices; 360—History and Geography Through 





The titles 
Send 














READING—315—-How Shall I Teach Them to 
Read?; 374—Comprehensive Reading Suggestions; 
109—Teaching Beginners to Read; 118—A_ Read- 
ing Program for the Primary Grades; 122—-Combin- 
ing Silent and Oral Reading; 123—How I Taught 
Silent Reading; 298—Word Building as an Aid to 
Reading Lessons; 197—Interesting Young Children 
in Rooks, 

DISCIPLINE—-305—"“Do,”’ Keyword of Discipline; 
312—Golden Keys to Good Manners; 318—Re-Dis- 
covering the Secret of Discipline; 370—Six ‘“Disci- 
pline’’ Cases; 147——-Whispering, Its Causes and Its 

Remedy; 169—Teaching Morals and Manners; 194 
—Helps in Gaining Control of Unruly Boys, 

GOOD PRIMARY IDEAS—317—Institute Sugges- 
tions for Primary Grades; 3441——30 Ideas for Primary 
Teaching; 346—The Year's Blackboard Calendars; 
205—A Social Deportment Project; —~“‘Hlome- 
Building” Project; 350—‘‘How to Tell Time.” 
RURAL SCHOOL—141—Conducting a One-Teach- 
er School; 168—The Bright Spots in the Country 
Teacher's Life; 247—The One Teacher School; 264 
Some Hints on Teaching a Rural School. 

Us C—304—Getting Results in 1st Grade Music; 
372—Music Lessons for Every Grade; 219—Music 
in our_ Rural Schools; 282—How I Teach 3rd 
Grade Music. 

OPENING EXERCISES—311 
Exercises; 327—The First_ 15 
351—Practical Opening Exercises; 
Exercises for School. 
DECORATION AND ART—313—Pleasant Decora- 
tions for Every Month; 367—-Floor to Ceiling Dec- 
orations; 375-——16 Schoolroom Decorations; 382— 
Tasty Decorations; 192—-School Improvements, 
PARENT- TEACHER ASSOCIATION—253-—How 
I Secured Parents’ Co-operation; 265——Co-opera- 
tion_of Parents; 257—-How to Encourage Parents 
to Visit the School; 268—Our Annual Parent- 
Teacher Day; 259—Parent-Teacher Associations, 
PENMANSHIP—330—-How to Grade Penmanship; 
337—Ideas to Try in Penmanship; 385—Primary 
Penmanship Hints; 387—-Penmanship by Groups. 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS — 307 — Staging 
School Entertainments; 326—-Simple Costumes anc 
Scenery; r Hallowe'en _ Parties; 








Everyday Opening 
Minutes Each Day; 
176—Upening 


—Two 334—A 
Complete Closing Day Program; 339—A Real Frolic 
and ‘Fathers’ Night.” 

NATURE STUDY—376—Primary Nature Study; 
377—Our Primary Bird Club; 286——Nature Study 
Simplified. 


Please order by stock number. Price only 5 cents per copy; any 12 for 50c. 





NO. 2060—MARK AND MAY AT WORK AND 
PLAY — Pictures to 
color, bound in book 
form with appropriate 
verses and rhymes by 
Edmund Vance Cooke 
umder each picture. 
Twelve intergeting 
drawings of Mark an 
May in various child- 
interest activities. 
Pictures are inserted 
in a special Leather- 
ette cover, with a 
genuine sheepskin 
| thong. Excellent as 
gifts to parents and 
No. 2060 friends, because they 
represent the pupil’s 
own handwork. Each 20 cts., per doz., $2.00. 


NO. 2051—PLAYMATES OF OTH- 
ER NATIONS—With verses by Ed- 
mund Vance Cooke. Sixteen pictures 
of ‘Familiar Friends,’’ the children 
of other countries in native costumes, 
to color, bound in book form same as 
Number 2050 above, including spe- 
cial removable covers, Each 2 b 
per doz., $2,00. 


NO. 2008—THOUGHT_ QUES- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS. Eight new 
and original thought question cards 
No, 2054 With answers to match. Over sixty- 
Good f four om ge oe a | nit 
x00d for any primary grade. akes the pupi i 
Each 40 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 30 cts. 


] = NO. 2052—THE GARDEN PARTY 
—Verses by Edmund Vance Cooke 
Sixteen beautiful drawings of go 
things to eat; verses extremely clev- 
er. Each tells part of story of 
“Garden Party.” Bound same as 
Number 2050. Each, 20 cts., 
per doz., $2.00, 
NO. 2006—THE COLOR BUILD- 
ER. Eight cards and eight enve- 
lopes, 539 colored paper tablets, 
and teacher’s Key Sheet for assem- 
bling. _Each card has five designs 
~~ } to be built with squares, triangles, 
circles and half circles in colors. 
No. 2052 zeoches aaeny of color, sym- 
metry o esign, color names, - 
tra tablets. Each 50 cts.; 4 or more, each, 40 = 
NO. 2005—PICTURE MAKING. Light model cards 
for freehand cutting with 
, ds pupil’s directions for assem- 
S bling posters, and teacher’s 
— verification sheet for check- 
PICTURE} |} ing up pupil’s work. For 
cultivating the pupil’s abil- 
ity to read understandingly, 
follow directions, and con- 
struct something of inter- 
est. Each 40 cts.; 4 or 
No. 2006 more, each 30 cts. 


NO. 2000—DOMINO AND FIGURE COMBINA- 
TIONS. Eight new combinations (16 cards) in an 
envelope, to be cnt apart and placed in individual en- 
Velopes. Pupils lay their cards in —_ according to 
combinations, matching either side. Per set, 30 
cts.; 4 or more sets, each 25 cts. 


2048 East 71st St., 
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MAKING 
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they want it. 





mund Vance Cooke. 


for each animal, LEac. 
per doz, $2.50. 


WORDS. Eight 

different words to 4 
months of the year, occupations, 
parts of the body, etc. Each 


cards. 














4 
30 cents. 


dress. 





EMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 » 
i (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 

ncils, 

PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. 
50 pencils. [50 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard Stencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 5—Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, original Script. 50 pencils. . 


PREMIUM NO. + ag a Permoplast 
Modeling Clay. 1 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 7—Ten Pupils’ Panto- 
graphs. 100 pencils. z 





NO. 20683—GOING THROUGH 
THE ZOO—With verses by Ed- 
An excep- 
tionally useful set of Zoo animal 
drawings with verse appropriate 

h 25 cts.; 


2008 — CLASSIFYING 
288 
classify as 





0 cents; 4 or more sets, each 


Teachers’ 
Premiums 


Send us your name, name of school, and ad- 
We send correct number of good 
pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send. us the proceeds of the sale and 
we ship the premium at once, 





Send for Harter’s New Free Teacher’s Catalog which fully describes new premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers. 


HARTER’S NEW SEATWORK AND SILENT READING 


Just exactly the new material that Teachers have been looking for—the 
kind that makes your daily work easier because it provides your pupils 
with fascinating and highly instructive employment while conforming strictly to the re- 
quirements of your curriculum. 

Children delight in using these new sets because of the many novel ways in which each 


may be used; the ingenious teacher finds no end of interesting and pleasing effects to be 
derived once she has any or all of this new material at her disposal. 

Rhymes and verses accompanying many of these new sets are written especially for this 
purpose by Edmund Vance Cooke, the Children’s Poet. 

Correctness of subject matter and make-up of each set are assured by the active super- 
vision of experts in Cleveland Public Schools who know just what teachers want, and how 
Write for our Free Seatwork Catalog. 





NO. 2004 -—— DESCRIPTIVE 
SILHOUETTES. Light silhouette 
cards, four silhouettes of animals, 
birds, etc., with descriptive sen- 
tences, on each card, 
excellent Silent Heading material 
for First and Second Grades. 
Each 40 cts.; 4 or more sets, 
each 30 cts. 


NO. 2007—RIDDLES. Sixteen 
identical cards with twelve real 
conundrums and answers_ to 
match. Size 9 x 12 inches. 
30 cts.; 4 or more sets, 
25 cts, 

















Provides 
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each 






and Pupils’ 













PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- 
graph. 60 pencils. 







PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies ‘“Supple- 





mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 
ft. 100 pencils. 

PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pic- 
tures, your choice of any of the attrac- 
tive pictures listed in our new Teacher’s 
Catalog. 50 pencils. 










POSTAGE IS PREPAID ON ALL ITEMS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 





HARTER’S SILENT TEACHERS 
No. 2028—Primary Read- f 





Ing. A brand new idea for 
silent reading seat work. 
Set consists of six colored 
cards, with clever little 
thumb nail sketches of 
fruits, candy, nuts, and 


other good things to eat; 
wild animals, domestic an- 
imals, birds, etc. 126 pic- 
tures in all. 

The name of each article 
below each picture on a 
circular cut-out tablet. No. 2028 
Work consists of sorting out and placing the correct 
word under each picture. Primary Arithmetic. An- 
other new idea for primary number seat work. Col- 
ored cards with various simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division combinations. _ Made like 
Set No. 2028 but with the number combinations, in- 
stead of pictures, on body of card and answers on 
cut-out tablets. 

No. 2026—Silent Teacher of Addition 

No. 2082—Silent Teaoher of Subtraction 

No. 2033—Silent Teacher of Multiplication 

No. 2034—Silent Teacher of Division 
Price, per set, 60 cts.; 4 or more sets, each 50 cts. 


NO, 2029—TABLET PICTURES. [Especially good 
Number Work, Silent Reading, Colors, Designing. 
Fight 9 x 12 inch cards, 1000 color tablets. Pupils 
lay tablets according to 8 separate instruction sheets. 
Each instruction tells little story about each design, 
Per set, 50 cts., 4 or more sets each 40 cts. 


NO. 2014-— HARTER’S PERCEPTION CARDS. 
Thirty cards, one card tor 
each figure, 1 to 10, one 
for each word, one to ten 
and ten domino cards, 
from one to ten, Can be 
used as flash cards for in- 
stant recognition; pupils 
can work out various com- 
binations; for number 
games, guessing games, 
ete. Per set 60 cts.; 4 or 
more sets, each 50 cts. 












No, 2014 


NO. 2009—THE PUPILS’ DESIGNER. For orig 
inal designing and busy work. Sixteen heavy manila 
sheets with 550 assorted circle, half-circle, triangle, 
and square colored tablets, Excellent for use after 
pupils have had our numbers 2025 and 2006, Per 
set, ts.; 4 or more sets, each 40 c 


NO. 2015 — HARTER’S 
CUT-OUT STENCILS, 
Twelve domestic and wild 
animals in stencil and sil- 
houette patterns. Set in- 
cludes both parts of the 
ecard after cutting so that 
the teacher has 24 out- 
linegin all. Each 25 cts.; 
4 or more sets, ea, 20 cts, 
NO. 2002—ELLIPTICAL ) 
I Eight Silent a. 
Cards. Each . 
card Ly = interesting No. 2016 
liptical story. Missing 
on phrases printed at bottom of each card are to be 
cut up and placed by pupils. Per set, 40 cta.; 4 or 
more sets, each 30 cts. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A post-mortem of Caruso’s throat show:d a 
superb developmentofhis Hyo-Glossus muscle— 
the basic reason Jor his tremendous vocal power. 


Strengthen 
pour Hyo-Glossus 


~and YOUR Voice 
will be Powerful, 
Rich,Compelling 


Yino have a Hyo-Glossus in your throat, 





though you are not conscious of it. The 
, nerve center in the brain controlling this 
muscle is dormant. Asa result you cannot 
isolate your Hyo-Glossus—you cannot exer- 
cise it—you cannot strengthen it. 
Yet here lies the secret of a beautiful and 
powerful voice. 
' Caruso developed his Hyo-Glossus—uncon- 
sciously—without scientific guidance. But he 
required many years to accomplish it. You 
can develop your Hyo-Glossus under the 
scientific direction of an eminent musician- 
scientist. The results are certain. You will 
begin to see improvement in surprisingly 
short time. Your overtones will be greatly 
multiplied. Your range will be increased. 
Your tones will become clear, limpid, alluring. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.— famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered the 
secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He de- 
voted years of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train 
ing that will develop your Hyo-Glossus mus- 
cle by simple, silent exercises right in your 
own home, 

The Feuchtinger System of Voice Produc- 
tion will be a source of wonder to you. It 
arouses at once complete confidence and 
great enthusiasm. Results are certain and 
rapidly secured. It is easy to understand 
and practice. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger’s method will improve your 
voice 100%. You are to be your own judge— 
take this training—if your voice is not im- 
proved 100% in your own opinion we will re- 
fund your money. - “ 


Prof. Feuchtinger’s Book FREE 


You will do yourself a great, and lasting 
good by studying this book “Enter Your 
World.” It may be the first step in your ca- 
reer. Do not delay. Mail the coupon today, 


ausewens Perfect Voice Institute ssasuuan: 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-22 Chicago 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
“Enter Your World.”’ I have ys X opposite the sub- 
ject that interests me most. I assume no obligation 
r. 


e 
O Singing CSpeaking C Stammering CO Weak Voice 


Name. 























Teachers’ Tenure 


One hundred ten thousand teach- 
ers were needed in 1922-1923 to re- 
lace teachers leaving the profession. 
This figure is based on estimates from 
State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction in forty-six states, accord- 
ing to a Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
number of teachers leaving the pro- 
fession in one year represents more 
than a seventh of the total teaching 
positions in these states. In some 
sections of the country more than 
half the teachers are new in their po- 
sitions each year. The Research Bulle- 
tin shows that the median tenure in 
the public schools of the United States 
is four years, and the median rural 
teacher tenure is but two years. 
This large teacher turnover means 
that our children are taught by a con- 
stantly changing procession of teach- 
ers. To improve this condition twelve 
states have already passed teacher 
tenure laws, which provide indefinite 
tenure for teachers during efficient 
service and good behavior. The prin- 
cipal features of these state teacher 
tenure laws are: 

1. A probationary period from one 
to three years. 

2. Valid reasons for discontinuing a 
teacher in his position: (a) Immoral 
or unprofessional conduct, (b) ineffi- 
ciency or incapacity, (c) evident un- 
fitness for teaching, (d) insubordi- 
nation, violation of or refusal to obey 
reasonable rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by government of schools, and 
(e) wilful neglect of duty. 

3. Reasonable notice of intention to 
prefer charges against teacher, and 
right of counsel for teacher. 

The general purpose of teacher ten- 
ure legislation is to protect the 
schools and the teaching body from 
political attack, to guarantee the able 
and efficient teacher security in posi- 
tion as long as efficiency and good be- 
havior continue, and to weed out the 
inefficient teachers. The data present- 
ed ‘summarize the opinions of over one 
thousand individual teachers as to 
what they themselves consider just 
causes for dismissal. These are the 
four causes named by the large ma- 
jority of teachers: (1) manifest or 
proved physical disability, (2) prov- 
ed lapse of moral character, (3) 
proved insubordination to reasonable 
rules and regulations of employing 
authority, and (4) continued inability 
to maintain discipline. 

The Research Bulletin raises these 
questions: Shall our public school 
teachers be regarded as hirelings with 
no guarantee of remaining in office 
over a year and shall teachers be 
faced constantly with the uncertainty 
of an annual election? Would school 
boards exercise ged care in making 
appointments, if teachers were guar- 
anteed tenure? Isn’t tenure legislation 
that is satisfactory to both teachers 
and patrons the best means of reduc- 
ing teacher turnover? 


Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 





TEACHERS WANTED-—Nat’! Ag’cy-Phila., Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind, 


ORATIONS, DE®ATES. ESSAYS, ETC. pre- 


9 pared toorder on given subjects, 
Outlines furnished, Twenty-two years’ experience. 
P. A. MILLER, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, O. 


to positions through ap- 
Teachers Are Elected {9, Positions through fp. 
Agency. The teacher is notified and accepts only if posi- 
tion is satisfactory. _Write for free copy of ‘Short Stories 
about Salaries,” ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
702-3 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. ’ 


















Modern Arts Course 

The most extensively used series in America, 

invite requests for copies of their aew Ulustraied 
of 


General School Supplies 

School Art Materials 

‘Write for your copy today, addressing Dept.(N) et oxarest office 
1512-16 So. Wabesh Ave. 1911 Bryan Se. 


Chicago Til. Dallas Tex: 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











DRAWING MASTER BLACKBOARD 


HE VISIGRAPH EQUIPMENT 


$5.00 and $2.50 


‘THE Drawing Master VISIGRAPH is designed 
to double the interest and value of school- 
room work. It renders the blackboard a valuable 
investment because it saves endless hours of the 
teacher’s time in placing on the blackboard each 
day, quickly and accurately, maps, designs, pic- 
ture studies for Geography, History and English, 
Decorations and Posters. 


The small VISIGRAPH has been designed es- 
pecially for your pupils’ use at their desks. 


It stimulates Creative Effort in the Pupils. 


It develops their ability to concentrate all their 
power of observation, from which they learn to 
express in words the lessons so absorbed through 
the eye. 


The VISIGRAPH promotes cooperation be- 
tween the Pupils and the Teacher. 


It arouses their interest—makes their daily 
school work more fascinating. Everyone can use 
it. A blackboard VISIGRAPH augmented by 
small VISIGRAPHS in the hands of. each pupil 
enables the teacher to employ project methods 
effectively. 


Suggested project lessons may be obtained by 
writing to us. 


$5.00 Equipment for Blackboard~ 
1 Adjustable VISIGRAPH(Enlarges from 114 to6 times) 
50 Outline Drawings relating to school subjects. 
1Small VISIGRAPH 
1 Box Colored Chalk. 
1 Tracing Outfit, Stylus Pencil, Tape, etc. 

$2.50 Equipment for Blackboard— 
1 Adjustable VISIGRAPH (Enlarges 1)% to 6 times). 
30 Outline Drawings, Tape, etc. 

50c Student’s Packet includes— 
1 VISIGRAPH fixed to small board, Outline Drawings, etc. 


Leading Educators recommend the Drawing 
Master VISIGRAPH. Thousands are in daily 
use. 


Send the coupon below at once so that you may 
know its value to you in your daily school work. 


SS Se Ss Se se ee ee ee see ee se ee ee ee ee ee 


N. I. Feb. 1925. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC., 


National Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send to the undersigned 
eee. $5.00 Drawing Master Blackboard Visigraph 
——---$2.50 Drawing Master Blackboard Visigraph 
.-—--50¢e desk-size Visigraph 


This order is placed with the understanding that the Visigraph 
equipment is to be sent at once by express, collect on delivery. If 
it should not meet my expectations I will return it within 10 days 
and my money shall be refunded. 
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Address 0. City. 
School Grade. 
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OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender, or Gray Enamel, with Name of School, Troop, 
Organization or Other Short Inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 


During the past year we printed over two and a half mil- 
lion of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this 
very minute they are earning money for High Schools, 
Rural Schools, Churches, Sunday Schools, Christian En- 


deavor, Epworth League, Lodges, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
other organizations in all parts of 
the country. The pencils we furnish 
are of excellent quality, having the 
easy writing graphite, gilt tips, red 
rubber erasers and can be had all in 
one color or assorted, with any short 
inscription up to 35 or 40 letters in 
gilt or silver. Every pencil bears an 
appropriate inscription telling the 
purpose for which the money is be- 
ing raised. 

Everybody uses pencils and will 
gladly purchase one or more for their 
own use, receiving full value for the 
small amount of money spent and 
helping a worthy cause at the same 
time. Business houses, offices, etc., 
usually purchase them by the dozen 
or gross and you will be surprised to 
see how quickly they sell. Many or- 
ganizations carry the pencils in stock 
during the year and, as large quanti- 
ties are continually being used, a 
handsome profit is secured. 


We are making a Special Rate of 
$4.50 per gross, terms net cash 30 or 
60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. 
Camden, New York. Subject to a 
discount of 2% if paid within ten 
days. All goods are usually shipped 
within 48 hours from receipt of 
order. 


The Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


It’s Easy to Raise Money 


For Schools, Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc., 


with the 


Read These Letters 


From Successful Users of Our Plan 


Enclosed find check to cover your invoice on 
pencils just received, and practically all dis- 
posed of at this time. You may expect a re- 
peat order sometime in the future. We thank 
you for this much needed chance to accumu- 
late additional funds for the High School Bas- 
ket-Ball Team. 

H. G. WEEKS, Prin., Prague, Okla. 


Pencils arrived in good shape, and entire or- 
der already sold. Pencils were as advertised, 
and very satisfactory. 

RUSSELL J. WILLIAMS, Manager of 
Athletics, Milan, Ohio. 


Enclosed find remittance for pencils sold. 
They went like hot cakes. I think we could sell 
as many about once in each month during the 
school year. You wili hear from us again next 
term, 

L. L. BOND, Supt., Bussey, Iowa. 


Enclosed find check in payment for two gross 
of pencils recently received. We were ‘well 
pleased with the order, as the pencils were of 
excellent quality, and sold quickly, satisfying 
everyone who bought. We thank you for this 
opportunity of securing funds. 

LOMON WEBER, Sec’y Q. H. S. 
Athletic Assoc., Quincy, Wash. 


Enclosed find remittance for the two gross 
of benefit pencils sent us last week. The pencils 
sold in no time at all, and we will want more 
in the future. 

MISS ALLICE DUTCHER, 2 Westland Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quanti- 
ties of at least seven gross (1000 pencils) at a time, we will 
print any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate 
and allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders, 





If You Wish to Earn Valuable Premiums 
for Pencil Sales Instead of Cash, See Our 
Advertisement on Page 7 of Jan. Number. 
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As a special inducement to have 
your order read for at least seven 
gross, we are giving TWENTY- 
FIVE EXTRA PRINTED PEN- 
CILS FREE with each order for the 
above quantity. This will add $1.25 
to the profits of the sale or more 
than $20.00 for every seven gross 
sold. In other words—a little better 
than 60% on an investment of $31.50. 


Why not let us send you some pen- 
cils which can be easily sold at five 
cents each. This means a profit of 
$2.70 per gross which with the twen- 
ty-five extra pencils brings the total 
profit to over $20.00 on every seven 
gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single 
penny in advance, thus giving you 
the opportunity to conduct the sale 
and do all the collecting before send- 
ing us our share of the proceeds. In 
other words—we finance the invest- 
ment for you—no fuss—no risk—no 
worry! 

Do you know of a quicker, better 
or safer way in which to secure 
funds for any purpose? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, 
printing out the inscription desired 
very plainly and we will ship them 
at once. They will soon be earning 
good money and you will be more 
than pleased with the result. 



































SPECIAL OFFER THE 08 


A Genuine Parker Duofold Jr. or Lady Duofold $5.00 Gold 
Mounted Fountain Pen FREE of ALL COST. 


Camden, New York. 
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THE OSBORNE ae co., 


Gentlemen :—You may send us prepaid.......... gross “Benefit Pencils’ in 
Rit beberewe aes color finish and print from the following copy: 


It is agreed if our order reads for seven gross or more of the pencils, we are 
to receive a Genuine Parker $5.00 Duofold Gold Mounted Fountain Pen—free. 
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LADY DUOFOLD, $5.00 
To every organization ordering at least seven gross of the pencils 
at a time, we give the choice of either of the above pens—free of 
all cost as soon as remittance is received for the pencils. To 
stimulate the sale, we suggest that the pen be given as special 





award to the person selling the most pencils during the campaign. 
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PN ET OUT E TTC TT CTT T TOTO UCTS. CLETC CCRT EET TERE CTS 
No order for LESS THAN TWO gross accepted. 
Pencils after being printed cannot be returned for credit. 
NO ORDERS WILL BE FILLED UNLESS SIGNED BY PRINCIPAL OR SUPT. 
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Order From This Advertisement-SAVE MONEY Di 
801—*“Merry Makers’ — Lithographed cards in colors. f a 
About 6x9 inches. 4c each any quantity. . 
802—*‘‘Heart Folders’—About 2x4 inches, Open heart is to 
on cover through which is glimpsed figure on inside page. : 
3c each any quantity.. sity 
803—-*“‘Open Door Folders’—About 3 inches square. mode 
Thru open doorways in covers may be seen figures, scenery, 
ete. Large number of designs, worth more than prices knov 
2c eagh any auentig. E =e : 
—**Valentine Folder’’—Kegular five cent folder of ex- . : - fe, M 
quisite design, beautifully colored, Several designs as- 
sorted. 6c each, er dozen. calls 
805—*Postcards—40 of the latest designs assorted. Print- be e 
ed in colors on extra quality bristol. Sold to you at whole- 7 
sale prices: 10c per dozen. y Zenit 
06—**‘Mardi Gras Figures’’—Printed and cutout on heavy RIG ‘oh 
bristol. Assorted boys and girls, 6 inches tall. 16c per doz. elg 
07——**‘Court Figures’’—Boys and girls in costume, 5 inch- (the 
Seyeral designs. 1¢ each. ; 
08—*‘‘Playmates’——Large number of miniature designs, elem 
boys and girls, 3% inches tall. 142 In a package, 10c. 
a oe +. ae fee le cards, about 4x6 inches. St 
sarg' ssortment. c each, 
10 *" Picture Hearts” —About 4 inches across. Assorted thro 
designs. 145c per dozen. by 
811—"*Similar to 810—3 inches. ‘4¢ each. 
812—"Similar to 811—2% inches. 10c per dozen. by ; 
ten 
‘ ”? ° All Orders ‘ 
“Easy Make” Valentine Package| | !,, itr man 
30c each, 4 for $1.00 Received ! ms 4, : 
Each package 5i. . CLe ' 
contains explicit ee = = 
directi d ‘ 813—Red Hearts—4 1-2 | 817—*“‘Cute Cutouts’’— These will stand| 820—*Smaller Pullers—4% inchestall. Sev-| 828—*Medium Mechanicals—About 5 by 7 teac! 
aaikclont: poche tee Marg i fpch, 8 In an envelope. a Attractive designs. 40c per dozen.| eral ry ne Bae! each. Setanta vi, dal inches. 24, designs assorted, | very. rg opbstantially made. dist 
i i . —3 i eaare : —*“Anj eries’’——Mechanicals ; - ng Pata ; A s 
12 handsome / ( VALENTINE *T? in an senvelope. sé |818-—* “Valentine Kids”—Boy and Girl de-| 4 fine designs, heavy enameled. bristol, sub-| 824——"Boy and Girl'—Valentines that will men 
valentines worth MATERIALS signs. Will stand alone. Envelopes. 1%0.@@.| stantial and attractive. 100 with envelope.| Standalone, Worth muct hie 
at least 7T5c _ VALENTINE SPECIALTY CO, e.|819—Large Pullers—When open, 4 upright } 822—*Lar e Mechanicals—A bout 7 by 9 inch- 826 — *Cut-out Valentines About 4 by 5 obj 
when complete. COOPERSTOWN, NY. sections stand out one in front of the other.} es. 18 clever designs assorted. Largest va-| inches. Excellentassortment. 1c each. 1 5 rura 
7 aT iful old-fashioned valentines 10c| riety ever offered by any house. 10c each, | 826—*Large assortment of Birds in colors. 
Expressly made 18 in an envelope. ‘ga OP yy conve fi by Tinches. 4c each, 45c per dozen. mor 
for school use (Se Es per p each. $1.00 per dozen, with envelopes. $1.00 per dozen. ee ree. -_ pos on Ba stn diet 
: : f ach number represen ® | 
+ safe haan [RAS MAKE MATERIAL VALENTINE SPECIALTY CO., COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. paaitance ist tccompany ‘all orders. Please do not send stamps, A 
: - —————————————— —— dedi 
: or 
Dr. Dann Goes to N. Y. U. Oppose Equal Pay $100 for O Good — 
The appointment of Dr. Hollis Dann The Associated School Boards and 10) @ ete oo use 
as professor and head of the depart-| Trustees of New York State at a . ‘ a acco 
Ph otograph ment of music education in New York | recent meeting in Syracuse adopted a Commercial Drawing L 
University is announced. Dr. Dann ee aig way the “eer of the B.. 
: a ee has been supervisor of music of the | state equal-pay law for men and women s 
S teline Stee chillin” th Pennsylvania state department of edu-| teachers. This action was taken after teac 
represents you when you yourself cation and is nationally known for his} an extended and vigorous debate. vo 
cannot be present. Officials seldom work in the training of teachers of | Rochester and _ Buffalo, where the pe 
consider credentials without a photo. music in the public schools. This ap-| equal-pay principle was in effect be- all 
A large photo is expensive, imprac- pointment is a step in the further | fore the state law was in effect, de- -— 
tical and very easily lost. If you do realization of the plan for the develop- | fended it in the debate, but declined os P 
not have small photos, send a large ment of the work of the School of Ed-| to take any position on the vote. The 
one, securely wrapped, together ucation adopted by the University. | president of this association charac- hh 
with $1.50 and we will have 25 re- Dr. Dann will establish a department | terized the act as “unfair and un- tion 
productions made about 2%x3% of music which will carry on the work | reasonable, and substantially impos- og 
inches, returning the original to you of the summer department of music | sible” because it was a mandatory law pote 
intact. which has been in operation at New | for the entire state and did not cover and 
| York University for many years. In| conditions which might obtain in va 
a | addition to the summer courses, plans | different localities. It was urged that Wir 
are being made for a program of | it was unreasonable in its application di 
training in music for year-round, full- | to many men teachers and unfair even wa 
PHOTO CO. time students. These courses will | to women teachers, and that the ques- 
° . ° provide the training in education and | tion should be left for solution to com- A 
Minneapolis, Minn. in music now required by most states | munities where the situation could be stuc 
for the certification of supervisors of ow keeping with oe = by 
— — Py > ° . . . sho 
music and will also lead to recognized | tions. One of the principal opponents ‘ 
Double Your Salary baccalaureate degrees. insisted that men teachers must be are 
Other Teachers Have Dr. Dann was for several years su-| paid more because their needs were J of 
So can you if you learn “How To Teach Primary | pervisor of music in the public schools | greater. A resolution urging the repeal ‘ com 
Grades’ and “How To cueach by Projects.” Cor- | of Ithaca, New York, and later head | of a omg of _— law for teachers Become An Artist tear 
respondence Courses, talog. . f Cor-| was also adopted. secc 
of the department of music o or p S ? 
NELLIE COOPER, _Johnson City, Tenn. | nell University. In 1921 he was This New Way wel 
called to be state supervisor of music The problems of the future must be Thousands who never dreamed they cre 
e e€ S of Pennsylvania. In that position he| settled by the children of to-day, and could draw can now easily become art- 1 
formulated a comprehensive musical | in so far as these children have had iste. ge en, Tito any ian én 
a eer it inctuded a complete course | insufficient food and have. had to £0 parent “talent you have—can now easily inte 
of study for the schools of the state, through abnormal experience with learn Illustrating, Designing and Car- the 
the fixing of standards for teachers | disease or mental shock, it is inevi- tooning through this amazingly easy por 
. ° and supervisors and the organization | table that some lasting degeneration, aa “ file , lea Uni 
Printed with your | of extension classes for teachers in| both of body and mind, has been pro- whan tee baie ean oak wet. oth 
Name and Address service. duced. Changes in modern civiliza- cism of one of America’s most success- ges 
=x —_—— tion have brought about a serious ful artiste, Many, students actually -_ Cor 
. Pe sab, :, ; 1 ; enoug wor uring eir raining to 
' All teachers who are trying to pro-| state of affairs with relation to the car tee & bea Wlaee overt Hu: 
mote hygienic habits among their pu-| health of the child. When the child : 5 " mel 
pils will be interested to learn that | obtained his bodily development from Big Money in Commercial Art , 
for one month the North Ridge Brush | work about the home and the farm, Millions of dollars are being spent this year on ad- 
. s i isi ustrations, commercial designs, a 
Company are offering their rotary the problem was not so important, but Tatens Lod ds ee aie eee ae 
tooth brushes at a nominal price—less | nowadays the chief stress placed on | Commercial art is a tremendous field—and a field $1] 
than cost—in order to make children | the gp is a long ri of wee Produce od art work. Advertisers, mmagaaines, ev re 
familiar with them. The group order} spent in receiving adequate menta papers, printing houses, business concerns all nerd : 
must be sent in by the teacher, ac-| training. During this period the pro- to far over $300 a week. “And now you can easily en- by 
companied by five cents for each brush | vision of proper food, adequate exer- | ter this ‘‘world’s most fascinating, best paid business. se 
0 ’ I : z “ 
desired, and no orders for fewer than | cise and sufficient sleep should be given Mail Coupon for Free Book 4 
twenty-five will be filled. There are at least as much attention as the sub- A new handsomely illustrated book has just been : 
50,000 brushes available for distribu- | ject matter of the courses in mental | printed, which gives all the most up-to-date informa- nov 
tion, but the demand is likely to be so| training. | Furthermore, the control | Utada? Aa lout a tne eet ne: anc 
] that teachers will do well to act | of such minor diseases as the infec- | method easily enables you to enter this field. It tells Mi: 
arge a A * * ® ye about our students—their success—what they say— car 
promptly. Further details will be] tions of childhood, weakness of vision, actual reproductions of their work—how they mace 
found in the announcement of the | decay of the teeth and inequalities of Fis mower wale studying. This attractive book vill 
North Ridge Brush Company on page| growth, is of the highest importance | coupon now. WASHINGTON SCHOOL. OF ART, Su 
sie 103 in the child’s future—Hygeia. Room 422C, 11165-16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 7 
ao « ad = eee eee eee ee ee eee ieee ae ee oO 
. prevent- 
waste. Washington School of Art, oli 
jper—un' smooth Room 422C, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. : 
High eres, cee in with envelopes tomateh: Hine that crisp, LEARN TO DRAW Please send me without cost or obligation your new tot. 
prt eel’’ that identifies it as superior quality stationery. AT HOME-.-IN YOUR SPARE TIME Pw Art, Pt he Become an Artist, 609 
Your Name and Address Printed FREE How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, From the school that has trained hun- Pe YEVAE OE PONT SPRL SECs: a 
gperimue tne, fraony ich dak Mee epee ter, | | | PLAYS Somaics, Momeriee, Fok Benes Oper: | | dreds of successful eatoonists and lus tae en ie a 
-_iskeoa.pergeng| erationety zo milibe Golghted tose, | | | Eocene Mow Pluses Tebicces: Goce Eatertainmonts for] | ‘Tator—now earning from $50 to $200 Please write plainly Mr., Mrs. ‘or ‘Miss : 
XY your pame’ and, address (write ot Drtnt clearly) with all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, and mor : Oe 
ethod of teaching makesoriginal 
° Seaver end outside of the U. 6. §1-10) awh Hand books.Mak. New Minstrel Shows, drawing enay to learn. ae €c in stamps foe ine 
postage prepaid. | Me if you are not more wat- Mostent Comet me ond Oe. bin yeAloo sipie your age and what Lind 89/ 
. ° of drawing you . ? age 
National Stationery Co,!°? patavia, tifincts ee} | TRE LANDON SCHOOL 225321508: . 
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Educational Notes 


The next annual conference of the 
American ite | Association will be 
held in Seattle, Wash., in June. 


Dr. James P. Haney, -late director 
of art in New York City high schools, 
is to be honored at New York Univer- 
sity by a memorial tablet, a portrait 
modeled in relief, and a library to be 
known as the Haney Art Library. 


Milwaukee’s school building program 
calls for the following new schools to 
be erected in the next ten years: four 
senior high schools (there now are 
eight), twelve junior high schools 
(there now are six), and twenty-one 
elementary schools. 


Surveys of educational conditions 
throughout Pennsylvania will be made 
by a committee recently appointed 
by Dr. J. George Becht, State Superin- 
tendent. Dr. Lee L. Driver is chair- 
man of the committee and Professor 
H. G. Parkinson is its secretary. 


California has 1,112 parent and 
teacher associations, organized in 15 
districts and 64 federations. The total 
membership is 79,980. The principal 
objective this year is to bring the 
rural parent-teacher associations into 
more effective service. 


Any city or town in Georgia may 
dedicate and’set apart for playgrounds 
or recreation centers, or for other 
recreation purposes any lands or build- 
ings owned by the municipality not in 
use for some other necessary purpose, 
according to the laws of Georgia, 1923. 


Leave of absence “for study and ob- 
servation” with half pay is granted 
teachers of Newark, N. J., after a 
service of 10 years, with the stipula- 
tion that they serve the system for 
three years after the expiration of 
such leave. Teachers who have served 
20 years are granted a year “for rest 
and recreation” with half pay. 


In Sioux City, Iowa, during Educa- 
tion Week, the schools were “carried 
to the people.” Regular classes were 
conducted in three department stores, 
and the principal features of regular 
public school instruction were shown. 
Window displays were used to show 
the work, also, and newspaper space 
was taken to advertise it. 


A three-year investigation of the 
study of classical subjects, conducted 
hy the American Classical League, 
shows that more high school students 
are engaged in the study of Latin than 
of all the other foreign languages 
combined. Approximately , 22,500 
teachers of Latin are employed in the 
secondary schools, and the demand for 
well-trained teachers is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The many teachers who travel or 
study abroad in the summer will be 
interested in a movement to abolish 
the $10.00 charge for visa on a pass- 
port—the proposal being that the 
United States shall agree to do so if 
other countries will. It has been sug- 
gested that teachers petition their 
Congressmen and also’ Secretary 
Hughes asking that such an arrange- 
ment be made. 


Miss Martha Ostenso, a twenty-four- 
year-old school teacher whose home 
is in the Northwest, wrote a novel en- 
titled The Passionate Flight which 
was judged the best in a contest held 
by Dodd, Mead & Company, The Pic- 
torial Review, and the Famous Players- 
Lasky film corporation. They award- 
ed her a cash prize of $13,500. The 
novel is to be published in magazine 
and book form and then_ screened. 
Miss Ostenso was born in Norway but 
came to this country as a young child. 


Figures in the report of the State 
Superintendent tell an interesting story 
of the gains in education in South Car- 
olina during. the past decade. The 
total expenditures increased from $2,- 
609,766 in 1918 to $11,153,192 in 1923, 
a gain of 327 per cent. The value of 
school property shows a gain of 321 
per cent. Expenditures for salaries 
Increased from $1,876,828 to $7,062,- 
824, a gain of 276 per cent. The aver- 
age salary for white teachers increased 
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Where and How Did You Learn 


to Play She Cried 
—and I Iold Her 


For some time I had been enjoying huge- 
ly the absolutely bewildered look on her 
face. She was my aunt, and she knew that 


at the time of her last visit—a year ago— 
I couldn’t have struck a true note on any 


instrument to save my life. 


Oh, I wish you could have seen her ex- 
pression of amazement when I told her 
that I had learned to play right in our own 
home, with no teacher actually present at 
all, and in odds and ends of time. 


“Can it be possible?” she repeated over 
“Can it really be possible?” 


and over. 








HAT is is possible—even easy— 

thousands of people have proved 
to their own satisfaction, delight, and 
profit. 


Many of them had never seriously 
touched an instrument before begin- 
ning to learn by the startlingly simple 
and natural method of the U. S. School 
of Music. Some could play a little. 
Many had spent varying sums of 
money trying to learn by old-time 
methods, only to give up in discourage- 
ment. 

Have you ever thought of how sim- 
ply and naturally you learned to talk? 
There were no tedious “exercises,” no 
tiresome “numbers,” no _ puzzling 
“tricks.” You never regarded it as 
work in the least. First thing you 
knew, you could talk—that’s all there 
was to it. 


Just Like That 


Just as easily and naturally as you 
learned to talk, you can learn to play 
your favorite instrument by the new 
and wonderfully fascinating method 
of the U. S. School of Music. 


You won’t have to go for lessons; 
they will come to you. 


The following expres- 
sions are typical of the 
hundreds received from 
delighted people of both 
sexes, of all ages, and from every 
walk in life: 


“I am very well pleased with the 
course of violin lessons I received from 
you. I have a daughter 15 years old 
taking the full course. When she had 
taken only 16 lessons she could play 
any piece written in C, 1 sharp, 2 
sharps, 1 flat. All the neighbors were 
surprised—some thought she had been 
taking lessons 2 or 3 years. Yet she 
had lessons only four months.” JOHN 
BrRUNK, State of Washington. 


“T would not take $1000 for the 
knowledge I have gained from your 
lessons. My husband and I bought 

house and lot a short time ago, and 
I was able to pay $1,100 toward the 
place, all of which I earned with my 
music, thanks to the U. S. School of 
Music.” Mrs. Mary A. OLSEN, Cali- 
fornia. 


“When I sent in for your cornet 
course, I was somewhat doubtful if 
such a thing were possible. After I 
had received it and fin- 
ished about 7 or 8 of 














You won’t have to wait 
ie ita gant bee | SRO) i siae coved phos 
slipped your memory; INSTRUMENT of _— peso cage 
you can refer to the Piano Cello my wite playe e 
print-and-picture lessons Organ Harmony and piano and my sister the 
at any time. You won’t Violin Composition violin. And here is the 
have to wait a long _ and — Singing best part of it: before 
P +s raps uitar I ived ge 
period ore sage Banjo Ukulele ; tae orpeow’ oe Page 
va play eggs agg si Tener Hawaiian note from _ another 
begin to practice them Banjo Steel Guitar , . 
right at the start. Mandolin Harp That is, I could not 
Clarinet Cornct play the cornet by note.” 
And—if your exper- Flute Piccolo CLAREMONT I. Gray, 

ience is like that of Saxophone Trombone Massachusetts. 

hundreds of others—you Voice and Speech Culture 
will progress in an as- Automatic Finger Control “Since finishing the 
tonishingly short time course I have _ been 
teaching, playing in 


to the point where your 

friends, too, will be exclaiming: 
“Where and how did you learn to 
play?” 


Pleasure and Profit 


The U. S. School of Music does far 
more than just “teach folks to play.” 
It makes of those who follow direc- 
tions faithfully the kind of players 
that attract attention and are able to 
derive profit as well as pleasure from 
their musical skill. 


churches and at recitals, and receiv- 
ing a fine salary. I have made money, 
come into contact with new friends, 
and greatly increased my popularity.” 
RkutH M. Peacock, North Carolina. 


Musical Talent 


Not Necessary 


No musical talent nor gift of any 
kind is required in order to learn by 
this new and amazingly easy method. 


9 





The mass of our students is made 
up of everyday folks, very few of 
whom were conscious of either talent 
or “gift.” 

Mechanics and business men—busy 
housewives and their daughters—it is 
from these, chiefly, that our most 
flattering endorsements have come. 


Children of tender years have be- 
come proficient musicians. 


Ask for Our Free Booklet 
and Illustrated Folder 


No matter whether you are a mere 
beginner or already a good performer, 
you will be interested in learning about 
this new and wonderful method. 


In order to make it clear to you— 
to show you just how and why it gets 
results twice as fast as any old-time 
method—we will send to you upon re- 
quest an interesting free booklet and 
a valuable print-and-picture folder 
that will make clear the method by 
which so many thousands have learn- 
ed. The method is the same for all in- 
struments. 


If you are in earnest about wanting 
to play your favorite instrument—if 
you really do want to gain the profi- 
ciency in music that will add to your 
happiness, increase your popularity, 
and open the way to greater income 
—ask at once for the free booklet and 
illustrated folder. Getting them will 
cost you nothing and place you under 
no obligation. 


Now—before the great demand has 
exhausted our supply of the booklets 
and folders—sign and send the con- 
venient coupon. U. S. School of Mu- 
sic, 62 Brunswick Bldg., New York 





U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

62 Brunswick Building, New York City. 
Please send me your free booklet, “Music 

Lessons in Your Own Home,” illustrated folder, 

and particulars of your special offer. I am in- 

terested in the following courses: 


PN 6. cv. Wat caddbadicaksdacidasincdicddiaseo 
Please write plainly 

IAG s adnan 660 nse cebabee as enesandudeaasrac 

GU -tebcanctaecehancnssaceesa Maa cccstene 
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For Fine Writing 


Writers who likea firm pen,with 
a fine yet smooth point, prefer 
the Esterbrook ‘‘Inflexible’’. It 
is the ideal pen for the ac- 
countant and bookkeeper. 
Each Esterbrook pen is a 
writing instrument made of the 
finest steel, by an organization 
which has studied the delicate 
art of pen making for 67 years. 
Send 15 cents for the world’s dozen favor- 
ite pens. “100 famous signatures’ FREE, 
Address Department I 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents 


Brown 
Bros., 
Ltd. 


Toronto 






































50,000 Ideal Duplicators 


in use by teachers. 100 

¥ ‘ ‘ copies from one hand- | 

made original. Cost 26 | 

for each set. Write 

your dealer for circular 

or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
OATOR COMPANY 








20South Wells St., Chicago 








—Publishing house has perma- 
nent sales position with execu- 
tive future to offer woman of 


keen intelligence capable of earning $100 per week. 
Previous business experience not necessary but ex- 
perience in educational work helpful, Refinement 
and determination essential for success, Arrange- 
ments made for joining organization now or in the 
Spring. Travelling required — all transportation 
paid — liberal drawing account and commission 
basis. Write, stating age and qualifications to 
B. E. SPARROW, 50 W.47th St., New York City. 











rd of 
Projection Excellence ~ 


Hos established the 
wide stondai 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 











TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom. 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 





FREE TUITION BY MAIL. Over 100 normal, high 
school, collegiate and business courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. “500 Free Tuition Scholarships’’ to be granted to first 


applicants. Apply Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


PLAY INSTANTLY 


THIS PROFESSIONAL MODEL 
TENOR-BANJO UKE 


Getthisreal PROFESSIONALMOD- 
EL TENOR BANJO-UKE for just 
about 4theregular price—and our 
amazing new method by which youcan #H 
pay instantly {3 included absolutely , 
REE. Thisis anintsrument you 
can proudly show anywhere be- 
cause itisthereal thing and not 
animitation. Positively thefin- 
estandsweetest toned Banjo- 
Ukelele ever made. Equipped 
with Real Nickeled Banjo 
Tension Brackets. Nicke 
straining ring and tail ptece. 
8-inch lished Birdseye 
Maple Sheliand Moulded 
Neck. A genuine Profes- 
sional Model in ever: 
respect. Amaze an 
Delightyour friends. 
Entertain others and 
be the envied center 
of attraction wher- 
ever you go. 
































Pay Postman only $5.96 
plus postage on delivery 
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just send it back and your 

money willbe refunded at 
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our bindi: egal Mone: 

Back Guarantes, No ajrer 
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C.F. JOHNSO 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


from $841 to $835, and of colored 
teachers from $109 to $237. Average 
attendance of white pupils increased 
from 110,148 to 168,935, and of col- 
ored pupils from 128,020 to 156,345 or 
53 and 22 per cent respectively; the 
number of white teachers from 4,584 
to 7,448 and of colored from 2,874 to 
3,555. 


That no child in the city be more 
than half a mile from a playground is 
the goal set by the park and play- 
ground officials of Milwaukee. Three 
kinds of play spaces are planned: 
Those equipped with apparatus. for 
small children; playgrounds with small 
baseball diamonds and space for bas- 
ket ball; and athletic fields with reg- 
ular baseball diamonds, football fields, 
and tennis courts. 


The New York Times has _ given 
$500,000 in order to make possible the 
preparation of a Dictionary of Amer- 
can Biography similar in,.scope and 
authority to the British Dictionary of 
National Biography. The. editorial 
work will be done in Washington, so 
that the Library of Congress may be 
utilized. The first volume will be 
published within four years, and nine- 
teen other volumes will come out 
afterward, at the rate of three a year. 
A number of learned societies are sup- 
porting the undertaking, but no pub- 
lisher had been found willing to ad- 
vance the large amount necessary. 
The Times will have no financial in- 
terest in the result. 


Why People Fail 

Men fail for various reasons, little 
and big. Most men fail because they 
are lazy. 

To be lazy means to be late, to be 
slovenly, to be a poor economist of 
time, to shirk responsibility. 

It means to say of anything that is 
clamoring to be done: “No, I’m not 
going to do that, because it isn’t my 
work.” ; 

Laziness is at the back of most of 
the iesser reasons for failure. The 
minor causes are derivatives from that 
one great major cause. 

It is so easy to dream in the sun and 
let the world go by; to dawdle and 
~—_—1 till one wakes up—too 
ate. 
If you are late, you waste other peo- 
ple’s time as well as your own. 

Lazy people have all the time there 
is, and yet they haven’t time to 1. 
polite. They disdain the forms of 
ceremony that sweeten life. 

They are grouchy, surly, gruff. It 
pains them to be pleasant, to say 
thanks, and to smile. 

There is plenty of room at the bot- 
tom for the boy who never learned to 
be polite. 

To be deferential is not being servile. 
It is merely to be decently respectful. 

The biggest men are the most unas- 
suming and the most unpresuming. 

It is the insignificant people who fluff 
themselves up with a false and foolish 
pride and are forever orating from 
the flimsy and slippery platform of 
their own touchy dignity. 

Failure is generally elective. It 
rests with the man himself to decide 
whether he cares enough for success 
to pay the price.—Associated Press. 


Sad is the day for any man when 
he becomes absolutely satisfied with 
the life he is living, the thoughts that 
he is thinking and the deeds that he 
is doing; when there ceases to be for- 
ever beating at the doors of his soul 
a desire to do something larger which 
he feels and knows he was meant and 
intended to do.—Phillips Brooks. 
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publishers. 


Baby Seed Song 
Baby, The | 

Child’s Evening Hymn 
Christmas Carol, 
Come, Little Leaves 
Daisies : 
Dandelion, The 
Dutch ated 

Elf and the Dormouse 
If Ever I See 

If I Were a Sunbeam 
Little Brown Hands 
Little Elf, The 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
October’s Party 

Only One Mother 


April Day, An 


rown Thrush, The 
Calling the Violet 
Child’s Prayer, A 
Christmas 


Fraidie-Cat 


Down 
Jack Frost 
Jack in the Pulpit 
Life Lesson, A 
Laughing Song 





Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


Ballad of me Tempest | Little 


How the Leaves Come 
Ww) 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I]]—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 


Price, Each Book in Standard Cloth Covers, 
80 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid; 


In Quantities 60 Cents Per Copy,Postpaid. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 
45 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid. 


These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- q E 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. l 
‘wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper_or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades 


REQUIRED POEMS 


Many copyright poems are included 


Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem 

Rock-a-by Lady, The America For Me. 

Six Honest Serving Men Apple. Orchard in the 

Song of the Bee ring, An 

Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld Lang Syne 
Barefoot Boy, The 


Suppose 

‘Taxgatherer, The Bell of, Atri, The 
Thanksgiving-Day Boy’s Song, 

There Are Many Flags Brook, Th 


e 
e Than ee Charge of the Light 
What the Winds Bring} | Brigade, The 
While Shepherds. Watch- Christmas 
re Saal locks by| Corn-Song, The 
1g: 


or of Sennach- 
eri e 
and 119 others =| iiag Goes By, The 


Little Gottlieb 


3 Abraham Lincoln 
rphant Annie i 


le ¢ America the Beautiful 
Marjorie’s Almanac Barbara_ Frietchie 
November Bells, 





October’s Bright Blue| Bugle Song, The 
Weather Coming of Spring, The 

Old Christmas Daffodils, The 

Robert of Lincoln Deacon’s Masterpiece 

s Each and All 


sandman, The 
Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo 
ong Sparrow, The ‘irst Snowfall, The 


. 

iS 

Thanksgiving Fable, A} Gradatim 
\ 








White Seal, The 
Wonderful World, The| Herve Riel 


fow the Old Horse 
and 102 others Won the Bet 




















-F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (w2i%sh'sifce) 


Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 














which could other- 


Four-Leaf Clover 

Good Name, 

How Sleep the’ Brave 
Jock of Hazeldean 
Leak in the Dike, The 
L’Envoi 

Miller of the Dee, The 
No Boy Knows _. 
Opening of, the Piano 
Pictures of Memory 
Pigpting of the Apple- 


ree : 
Rolling Down to Rio 
White Man’s Burdén 


and 108 others 


If 
In Flander’s Fields 
— of the French 


amp 
Man’s a Man For a’ 


at, 

Name of France, The 
Name of Old Glory | 
O Captain! My Captain! 
Opportunity 

Song of the Chatta- 

hoochee 

Thanatopsis 
Washington 


and 78 others 























HELPFUL NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
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hundred; flexible cloth 


FOR EIGHTH 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 


Problems Without 


Figures 


* A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 

Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 


but in all other subjects. 
There are 648 problems for grades three to 


eight inclusive. Every 


pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied ‘with a 


copy of this very helpful book for class use. 


48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


GRADE-USABLE WITH ANY TEXT 


Iowa State Teachers’ College 
This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and 


consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. 


one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to 


advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate 
The Drill Book provides for this need, 4 
Fundamentals ; Interesting | 


drills of their own. 


The contents are classified as follows: 
Short Cuts; Construction Work; Meassurem 
Percentage; Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio and Propor- 
tion ; Graphs ; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy 


Measures. Answers to 


problems at back of book. 


96 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 


Price: paper covers, 


20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 


hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.0 


The Efficiency Speller 


FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 























hundred; flexible cloth covers, 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


classifications include: 


No |! 


ents; Squares and Roots; 








H 8.6 own romano commas 
i cua a 




















0 per hundred. 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 


association rather than according to length and difliculty. 
; 1 Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. 
tet several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 

Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 


These 


In addition are 


Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 


and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 


48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ( 


Order from Office 


Nearest to You ) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


_ Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


FREE tssor 


To Prove These Professors 
CanTeach Youlowlo 


Play Hawa 





an Guitar 


tle 


These Hawaiian 
Guitar professors un- 
der auspices of New 
York Academy of 
Music, seek the op- 
portunity to prove 
you can play Ha- 
waiian Guitar 
quickly, learn at 
home in spare 
time, even if you. 
have never had mu- 

sical training. 
To prove we can teach 
you, we will send without 
obligation your first lesson 
free and our book, ‘‘How to 
arn Hawaiian Guitar." 
When you enroll you re- 
ceive free a beautiful, 


size, $18.00 Ha- 
\\ waiian Guitar. Gain 
popularity and_so- 
cial success. Soon 
play_as well as na- 
tive Hawaiians. In 





// picture two, see 
4} photograph of Dett- 
born and Howard broad- 
terry, rom WEAF radio 
»N.Y.C. Thepeerof 

em all, Harry J. Clark is 
also pictured. With these ex- 
be ers you are eure to 


- get on. 

Picture Method Easy 
Besides furnishing you with thorough, 
easy to understand printed lessons, we 
supply many photographs of our pro- }} 
fessors’ playing. With our professors 
in action as your guide, it is easy to 
imitate these pictures. Besides 
this, you receive diagrams, charts and 

phonograph records of our instructors 
playing, practically bringing our pro- 
fesrsors from our 
studio to your 

home. 





\ 
Tear OFf-Mail Now 
1 HAWAIIAN STUDIO vig hy , 
ew or’ 
; 212 Fifth Avenue, New York.” 
lease rush your book, ‘‘How to 
} Guitar” and my first free Gnesene, “— pay 


sift Hawaiian Guitar for me. This obligates me 
1 in no way whatever. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Normal Mind. An Introduction to Men- 
tal Hygiene and the Hygiene of School Instruc- 
tion. By William H. Burnham, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy and School Hygiene in 
Clark University ; Member of the Joint Commit- 
tee of Health Problems of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Medical As- 
sociation. Cloth. 702pp. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 


To the teacher who wishes to under- 
stand her pupils and the mental con- 
ditions that stimulate certain actions 
and attitudes, The Normal Mind will 
be of much assistance. This book gives 
a scholarly treatment of the causes, 
both physical and mental, that produce 
peculiarities of character, and urges 
workers with children to endeavor to 
develop in them wholesome mental at- 
titudes and habits of healthful mental 
activity. The summaries, problems and 
questions, and bibliographies that are 
given at intervals in the book will aid 
greatly in its study. 

Social Usage in America. 
Washington Society Department of the 


York Times.” Cloth. 365pp. $2.00 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


In liberty-loving America the social 
customs of different localities vary 
greatly, but there are some usages 
that are common to all sections because 
they are essential to culture and good- 
breeding. The proper hours to enter- 
tain and to call and other similar 
matters must be ascertained in each 
locality by observation; but the eti- 
— of table manners, calling cards, 
ress, speech, travel, and the like, is 
given in this book. The author, who 
was social secretary to a Vice-Presi- 
dent’s wife for four years, is well 
qualified to write upon social topics. 
The book is not a mere list of “Don’ts,” 
but gives helpful suggestions for avoid- 
ing mistakes that are frequently made. 
Rainbow Gold. Poems Old and New, Se- 
lected for Boys and Girls by Sara Teasdale. 


With illustrations by Dugald Walker. Cloth. 
267pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


With such a wealth of children’s 
poems as our literature possesses it is 
impossible to collect in a volume of 
this size all of the best; but the child 
is sure to enjoy all that have been in- 
cluded. Because of the variety of 
both style and content in these poems, 
each reader will be sure to find some 
of his favorites among the seventy- 
nine given. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Walter de la Mare, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Vachel Lindsay, Thomas B. 
Macaulay, William Shakespeare and 
Robert Louis Stevenson are among 
those whose works are represented in 
this book. The poems selected have 
the common characteristics of highly 
accented rhythm and clear picturiza- 
tion. The abundant and fanciful illus- 
trations will delight the imaginative 
mind of the child, and will take him to 
the land of pictures and stories. 

Our Country’s Leaders and What They Did for 
America. By Walter Lefferts, Ph.D., Author of 


“Noted Pennsylvanians.” Illustrated. Cloth. 
860pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


The story of the lives of our na- 
tional leaders is of particular inte- 
rest and value to the child just be- 
ginning his study of history. This 
story-history gives an account of the 
lives of twenty-eight such leaders and 
covers the period from the beginnings 
of the Revolution to the present time. 
The lives are grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads: Men Who Helped to 
Make Our Country Independent; Men 
Who Helped to Make Our Country 
Strong; Great Inventors; Heroes of 
the Civil War; Leaders of Our New 
Nation. To insure a response to the 


By Margaret Wade, 
“New 
net. 








Personal Stationery 


Your Monogram in dark blue ink imprinted 
on 100 double folded sheets, with 100 
Envelopes on White, Blue, Buff or Pink 
Linen Finish paper and sent to you post- 
paid, anywhere within the United States for 
$1 00 Write your Monogram as it should appear 
e printed. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


REBLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3711-23 So. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 








We will send to you a quantity of pencils. 
remit the money to us. 
have earned. We pay the postage. 
children. 
amount of money to be remitted to us. 


tion the name of your school. 


1—PENCIL SHARPENER. 


5 doz. pencils, $3.00— 
Cash with order of pen- 
cils, $2.75. 


Automatic 


PREMIUM NO. 


pencil sharp- 
ener with transparent 
shaving receptacle, Gives 

i of point desired 
blunt. Stops 
automatically 
properly 


eutting 
when pencil is 
pointed. 

Sold independent of_pre- 
mium offer for $1.00. 





PREMIUM NO. 2—DODSON PICTURES. 


$3.00— 
f pen- 





5 doz. pencils, 
Cash with order o 
cils, $2.75. 
Twenty-four bird and an- 
imal pictures—size 7 x { 
inches in natural colors. 
The set put up in neat 
envelope contains the fol- 
lowing: Mink, fox, squir- 
rel, ground a raccoon, 
skunk, gray fox, horse, 
cow, sheep, lion, oppos- 
sum, red squirrel, pea- 
cock, woodpecker, pheas- 
ant, eagle, mocking bird, 
robin, catbird, redbird, blue-jay, golden pheasant, 
warbler and owl. 

Bay gre purchased independent of this offer for 











PREMIUM NO. 3—ACCIDENT CABINET. 
24 doz. pencils, $14.40—Cash 
with order, $13.50. 

This nicely finished golden oak 
cabinet contains’ gauze band- 
cotton bandages, absorb- 
cotton, styptic gauze, 1 
et, 1 bottle antiseptic 
can recrosco ointment, 
package surgical gauze, 1 can 
kapsikar embrocation, court 
laster, safety pins, 1 book of 
rst aid instructions and direc- 
tions for use of the above. 
f This cabinet should be in every 
school. Can be purchased inde- 
pendent of this offer for $5.40 


NO. 4—8 INCH GLOBE. 


24 doz. pencils, $14.40 
— Cash with order, 
$13.50. 


This No. 210 globe is 
lithographed in oil col- 
ors that will not fade. 
The globe ball is strong 
and substantial and is 
waterproof so that it 
can be washed without 
fear of injuring it. 
The map is up-to-date 
in every respect. The 
base is of heavy metal, 
electro copperplated, 
non-tarnishing and 
highly polished. 

Can be purchased inde- 


pendent of premium 
offer for $5.40. 


PREMIUM 


PREMIUM NO. 10—DRAWING MASTER 
OUTFIT. 
6 doz. pencils, $3.00—Cash with 
order, $2.75. 
A metal blackboard pantograph 
combined with Drawing Master 
literature that places visual edu- 
cation within the reach of every 
teacher. It enables you 
to enlarge on the black- 
board any school map, 
portrait, motto, nature 
study, or any illustration 
which you might select. 
Can be purchased inde- 
vendent of this of- 


The DRAWING MASTER er for $1.50 each. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Department A, Painesville, Ohio. 


Please send me 
at 5c each and remit the money to you. 


prepaid 
Teacher’s Name 
I teach at 
Address 

City 

County 


listed after the words “Cash with order of pencils.’ ‘ 
It eliminates bookkeeping in our office and you will not only save money-but you will not 
have to wait for the premium as we will send it along with the pencils. 

The pencils are of a very good quality that sell at 5c each in every retail store. 

These free offers are for Teachers and school officials only. To avoid delay be sure to men- 





You then are to send me absolutely Free, 


TO TEACHERS 


Here is an opportunity to secure FREE items that are really important and useful in your schoolroom. 


Have your pupils distribute them at 5c each, 


We then send you absolutely free of charge the premium that you 
It costs you nothing but the effort in directing the 
Opposite each premium we list the quantity of pencils to be sold; also the 
If you desire to pay cash for pencils send the amount 


This will make it nicer for both of us. 


5—WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY. 


2 Gross pencils, $14.40 
— Cash with = order, 
$13.50. 


This _ dictionary 
over , pages—size 
2% in. x 7in. x 10 in. 
It has a sizable vocab- 
ulary, complete defini- 
tions, adequate etymol- 
ogies and indicates pro 
nunciations by familiar 
diacritical marks and 
respellings, Its appen- 
dix contains vocabulary 
of names, rhymes and 


PREMIUM NO. 


has 


foreign words, tables 
and arbitrary signs al 
Bound in a high 
book cloth with 
reference in- 
An excellent dic 
for elementary 





tionary 
schools, 
May be purchased independent of this offer at 


$5.00 each. 


PREMIUM NO. 
THERMOMETER. 


6 doz. pencils, 
order of pencils, $2.75. 

This thermometer is accurate 
tractive. It has a wood back, 
oak finished, magnifying mercury tubes, 
black oxidized, brass bevel edge scales, 
white filled~ figures, polished bronze 
screw clasps and guards. Range 10 to 
40 degrees below zero to 120 degrees 
Length 8 inches. 


6—SCHOOLROOM 


$3.00 — Cash with 


and at 
golden 


F' above. 
Can be purchased independent of this 
offer at 900 each. 


PREMIUM NO. 7—-SAMPSON BUNT- 

ING FLAG—Sizo 3 ft. x 5 ft. 

9 doz. pencils, $5.40—Cash with or- 

der, $5.00. 

Made of special woven bunting. Fast 

to rain and sun, sewed stripes and 

stars, stitched on both sides with can 

vas heading and nickel eyelets, moth 

proof, 
Can be purchased 
$2.00 each. 


Mother Goose 


independent of this offer at 


PREMIUM NO. 
THIRTY SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY READERS. 

1 Gross pencils, $7.20— 
Cash with order, $6.75. 
We will send you a selec 
tion of 380 Literature 
Series Supplementary 
Readers. Each book con 
tains over 32 pages, 
bound in strong = paper 
covers, Tell us the grades 
for which you want the 
books and we will send 
the ones best adapted to 
those grades. 
Supplementary Readers 
can be purchased inde- 
pendent of this offer for 
84e per dozen. 











PREMIUM NO. 9—TWEN- 
TY BOOKS OF SONGS. 
12 doz. pencils, $7.20— 
Cash with order of pencils, 
$6.70, 

The new revised and enlarged 
edition of the Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs, contains 
over 200 songs, especially 
suited for schools and assem- 
bly singing. It is the Uni- 
versal Song Book for schools 
and includes the best songs 
of American origin. May be 
purchased independent of 
this offer at $1.80 per doz. 














 —— —— —— —PREMIUM ORDER BLANK- — — —— — -— 


PENCILS. I will have them distributed 
with postage 


@ premium. 








WHEN MONEY 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 


ACCOMPANIES ORDERS—ALL ITEMS ARE SENT POSTPAID. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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SOLE Latha 
DURRINREEVESSC® 


Want A Good Duplicator?--At Special Sale 


When you want ten, twenty, forty or. more of ‘the same 
kind of letters—or anything—just write one (for original) 
in regular way, Putit on Duplicator Copying Pad, and a 
strong copy (or negative) is transferred to Duplicator Pad, 
remove it (original) and print the duplicate (fac-simile ) 
copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at a time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operation. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job—the same 
thing, or different originals. ‘ 
Want.” * 


AT LAST! A VERY. PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps— 
oranything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 






f ‘Ir Is THE DuPLIcAToR You 
ANYTHING YoU WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
and Professional Man should own and operate a 





Ir.”’ It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every Busi 
“MODERN”’ Dupticator. “‘It SAVES TIME, LABOR AND 


ADVERTISEMENT. 








CompLeTe $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or $5.60 net ror Orpers Direct FRoM THIS 
Use IT 30DAYs AND IF YOU ARE NoT “‘DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND Your MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. Booklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 


z 
Money.” _“‘SpecIAL THREE”? CaP S1zE (9x14 inches) 


Ridgway, Penna. 

















PEARL NECKLACE 

SILVER PENCIL OR FREE 
CHICAGO SHARPENER 

With A Gross of Highest Grade 5c Pencils 


Send No Money. Order Premium, Pen- 
cils and engraving wanted. Examine 
them on their arrival. If satisfied pay 
postman $5.00; If not return at our 
expense. 

You may have any name on pencils in 22 
Karat Gold, or you may have plain pen- 
cils in round or hexagon shape: any or 
assorted colors—Red, Green, Blue, Yel- 
low, Purple, Lavender, Maroon and 
Black. Free samples sent to teachers. 


Individual Name Pencils, engraved in Gold, sent post- 
paid in fancy boxes. Box of 3 pencils 25c; box of 6 pencils 
35c, box of 12 pencils 50c. Stamps accepted. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., 131 S. Jefferson St., Dayton, 0. 

























Linen Finish 
Genuine 
Hammermill 
Bond 


For particular people—those with individuality— 


Barbara Lee Personal Stationer 
Any name and address neatly printed in rich, 
dark blue, on pure white, genuine Hammermill 
Bond —ezquisite Linen Finish —excellent quality. 
Size of sheets 6 x 7 inches; envelopes to aerk ¥ 
ee is Engraver’s Gothic, designed for clearness 
and good taste. Prompt service assured. Print 
name and address plainly and remit $1.00 with 
order—or if inconvenient, will ship C. O. D. 
West of Denver and outside U. S., add 10 cents. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
tatioi = 


Box 1111, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Department R-1. 








STARTLING NEW DISCOVERY 
FREE TRIAL $031, 
i One Cent 
Justsend yournameforthisstartlingnew 
that has at last put an end toall bunion suffering. 4 
don’t care how many remedies you have tried without 
success — nor how discou you may be—I will 
7 prove to you FREE, asI have to thousands of others, 
that this new amazing discovery absolutely ends the 
oldest, most stubborn bunion. Nothiog Hike it was 
i ever before conceived. It is entirely different. 


| FAIRYFOOT 


Sosimple it takes but a moment to 
apply—yetit works miracles. Suffer- 

i ing t es stop at once. Redness 
and soreness enc quietly. Inflamma- 

y dispersed. 











tory swelling is quic 

Don’t -suffer another day. 

name at once for Free Trial before 

this liberal offeris withdrawn. — 

Foot Remedy Co., Dept. 19 
: 2207 Millard Ave., Chicago 


a es ss 





‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
TWO CENT SIZE, 


3x34. 
54x8. 


For 50 or more, 
For 25 or more, 


Order NOW for February Birthdays 


Send 50 cents fer 25 pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 


Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc., size 544 x8. 


Send $3.00 for Washington, Lincoln and President Coolidge in the 


22 x 28 size. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for Perry Pictures Catalogue now. 


Song of the Lark Breton 


The Perry Pictures © cox 13, MALDEN.MASS, f3tssente sence oa ie 




















Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 











We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls, 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 

tion, colds and catarrh, Just as | 
important as cleaning the teeth, 
















Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
\ / send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad. Mail it at once 





ressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















reading on the part of pupils, ques- 
tions are appended to each narrative, 
intended to cause children to think, 
to express their thoughts orally, and 
to read other historical material. In- 
tended for use in the fifth-grade, the 
book has been-prepared, we are as- 
sured, in consonance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Eight 
of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

The Raggy Bears. 
thor of “In Storyland,” ete. 


Les Stout. Cloth. 117pp. $1.50. 
nard & Co., Boston, 


Here is a new storybook for the home 
or school. The small children will 
gladly work if they may have a 
“Raggy Bear” story when their les- 
sons are done. Each story is complete 
in itself and tells something of the 
work and play of Mr. and Mrs. Raggy 
Bear, their two cubs, and, what is al- 
most as important, their red automo- 
bile! The attic where Blackie and 
Brownie play with their friends on 
rainy days is just as pleasant as any 
child’s play-room. How funny the 
bears look walking on stilts, and how 
happy they are when they take a trip 
to the mountains in their automobile! 
If the children like stories, and they all 
do, they will be sure to like The Raggy 
Bears. 

Story of America and Great Americans. By 
Henry Eldridge Bourne and Elbert Jay Benton, 
Professors of History in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Illustrated. Cloth. 3l4pp. D. C. 
Heath and Company, New York. 


In this book, intended for use in the 
fifth grade, the authors have en- 
deavored to lead from the known to 
the unknown, first to interest the pu- 
ca in the world about them, then to 

elp them to understand that the past 
is as real as the present. Just as 
changes taking place now, as farming 
with the tractor and communication 
by radio, improve our country for fu- 
ture generations, so the present de- 
velopment of the country is due to 
changes that -have been brought about 
in the past. In this book events and 
inventions of past times are interest- 
ingly described and closely connected 
with the lives of the men who did the 
most to bring them about. This his- 
tory is mainly biographical, but is not 
a series of disconnected sketches. 
Each chapter aids in giving the pupils 
an orderly impression of the develop- 
ment of the country. At the end of 
each chapter is a short list of “Things 
to Remember.” Such a book not only 
teaches history, but also aids in pre- 
senting geography and promotes pa- 
triotism. 

Following Columbus. A Primary History. By 
William L. Nida, Author of ‘(Dawn of Ameri- 


can History,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. 284pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Contrary to their usual conception 
of a history book, the children will 
think this as interesting as a book of 
fiction. For the pupils of the lower 
grades there is great opportunity here 
for story-telling, and thus history may 
be learned without the irksome drill 
that is usually necessary. The char- 
acters are so clearly depicted and the 
facts so vividly expressed that the 
teacher will find it a delight to help 
the children to dramatize the stories. 
Many of the illustrations, such as 
those of Hudson discovering the Hud- 
son River, the early settlers of Virginia 
defending themselves against the In- 
dians, and the first Thanksgiving Day, 
will not only aid in dramatization but 
also furnish subjects for oral and 
written composition. If such a book 
is properly used in the lower grades, 
the children will look forward to the 
history hour with anticipation rather 
than dread, and the teaching of his- 
tory will be a pleasure rather than 
a bore. 

Speaking and Writing English. Fourth Grade. 
(In “Sheridan Language Series.”) By Ber- 
nard M. Sheridan, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lawrence, Mass., Clare Kleiser, Principal Pub- 
lic School 107, New York City, and Anna I, 
Mathews, Principal Public School 130, New 


York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 180pp. Benj. 
H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


This text is not intended to cover 
the whole field of English but to “teach 
a few fundamental things thoroughly 
and provide abundant practice in these 
few fundamental things.” Only three 
lines of. effort are stressed: clear 
speech, correct speech, and the simplest 


By Ruth Irma Low, au- 
Illustrated by 
Small, May- 





oral and written composition. Nearly 
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depend upon the quality 
of the paste you use. 
Gluey is put up in the 
convenient 4-ounce tube 
— remains moist — dries 
quick and sticks tight. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


has proven its ability to 
give super paste results 
in over 3,000 schools—a 
record which qualifies it 
to be seriously consid- 
ered for use in every 
school. 


Gluey comes in handy 4- 
ounce tubes—in conven- 
ient desk jars and in gal- 
lon containers. Use the 
coupon below and secure 
a big full size Gluey 
handy tube for 10c. If 
you use Gluey once, you 
will always use it. 


THE COMMERCIAL 


PASTE COMPANY 


Makers of the 
Largest Line of Adhesives 


Dept. 10 
Columbus, Ohio 














PASTE 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO., 
Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :— 

I want better paste results—here’s a dime 
for a big Gluey handy tube, 

I use paste in various quantities—send me 
your low prices on Gluey. 


BONED 0500s 0000000 basen eeseer Senge toguesanee 
PANNE. ances scvepeup ves pas eeewesespeee awe 
BOO? Bisse tase cS iwcee tes vee ss State.......0. 
OME sion vinls's snuece seu ¥eee won eeunee sesceeers 
Teacher Principal Superintendent 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY. PLANS 


Valentines For Schools 


Let the Children CELEBRATE ST.VALENTINE’S DAY in the Schoolroom - 


13 








Handsome 
No. L V1. 





ing, appropriate verse inside. 
size, 3x3 inches. 

No. L V 2. 
ors. Embossed rococo edges, 
Appropriate verse. 
envelope, cents each. 


orate. Rococo edges, folding. 
A very dainty valentine. 5x5 


3 cents each. 
Richly embossed 














cate colors. 
Appropriate verse. Rococo edges, folding, 5x5 inches. 

No. L V 10. 
springing from embossed 


elicate 
» r beautiful colors, 
r ‘ rococo edges, folding, appropriate verse inside. A 
very desirable valentine, 7x7 and 6x8 
: é inches, with envelope. 10 
No. L V 25. A very elegant valentine. 


SB, ee ae i F 
wo Three sections, one springing from the€ 
tet ok Exquisitely decorated with attrac- 


\ 2 AQ 


other. 
tive colors and gold and 
8x8 and 7x10 inches. E 
This valentine will 
ious. 26 cents ea 


Valentine C 


Cut-out 


1 cent each. 
Very choice 


tration. All 
ed and are the nicest to be found 
card has easel back and will stand_alone. 
a 3. Similar to No. VC2 bu 
eyed valentine children are pleasing to the 
easel back and will si alone. 3 ce 








0. V le 

leaf with open, heert-shaped panel througl 
little girls and boys. Very attractive. 
cents each. 

No. VC 10. 
rious -shapes. 3 %4x4 inches. 
lovely one. The designs are exceptionally 
bX — maensing. a pepropriate message a 
No. VC 2. leaf. Suitable for all ages. ith envelop 


With envelope. 
Charming floral designs, in gilt and col- 
folding, artistic centers. 
Sure to please. i i 


No. LV 3. Similar to above, but larger and more elab- 
Appropriate verse inside. 


jo, ° 
Exquisite new designs in white lace, with a variety of choice ornaments. 
With envelope. 
White lace, i 


_— the most fasti 
ch. 


»VC1. cards, 
shapes and delicately colored. Fine assort- 
ment including many higher-priced cards. 


io. VC2. 
Twelve different designs, similar to illus- 
have been very cunningly 


but 


nts each. 
Cut-out, double cards, 3%x3%_ inches. First 


Cut-out, double cards with rococo edges. Va- 
i This is a brand new number and a 


Lace Valentines 


‘ Embossed flower designs in gilt and colors 
with a variety of attractive centers, r : 


. Rococo edges, fold- 
Very pretty. Average 
1 cent each. 


4x4 inches. With 


inches, With envelope. 


backs in gold and deli- 





5 cents each. 
ornaments 
backs, 















cents each. 


silver. Sizes 
ach in a box. 






ards 


various 


cut-out cards, 


Each 


for this price. 
2 cents each. 


larger. These big- 
little folks. All hav 





e 


1 which appear pretty 
With envelopes. 














dainty and the colors 
ppears on the second 
es. 10 cents each. 





No. VC 65. 


Valentine Drops 


No.VD5&. A popular Valentine, very 
ecards in various odd sizes, delicately color 
in three sections with silk cord. 

0. 5 
eards hung with silk cord. 
10 cents each. 


Valentine 


No.DVB5. A Valentine Bookleg mad 
pleasing designs. 
silk ribbon. Size, 4x3 inches. 

No.DVB10. A Valentine Booklet or 
cover, through which appears a lovely vale 
graved within. These booklets are very 
3% x5 inches. Each with an envelope. 1 





colored, bearing appropriate messages. 


No. V D5. 
Material for Making Lace Valentines 


pearing in a large red heart. Very pretty. 


The practice of making individual Valentines is being revived. 
made, and the custom is again becoming a fad. For the manu 


KC For all ages, env 
Very artistic and effective designs, consisting of four embossed rococo 
Fascinatingly beautiful, 18 inches long. 


An appropriate_message is daintily engraved within, 
i Each with an envelope. 6& cents each. 


Valentine Post Cards 


A charming series of clever and artistic post cards, excellently 
_Sensible, nonsensical, or 


humorous, Nothing inelegant or offensive. 1 cent 

No. 13P1. Pleasing children and amusing sentiments, 

No. 14P1. Dainty little ladies in stunning costumes. 

No. 15P1. Clever, comic kids. Humorous comments. 
, No. 16P1. Cards for the lady loves to send their beaux, 
clever. 

No.17P1. ‘‘Favorites.’”’ Cunning little boys and girls ap- 


choice, and decidedly pepsing. Embossed 
ed, containing beautiful designs, suspended 
Vith envelopes. 6& cents each. 


With envelopes. 


Booklets 


e of good white stock, die-stamped in many 
ied with a 


double card. | 
ntine engraving. 
appropriate for the young people. 
O cents each. 


Has heart-shaped opening in 
A pleasing rhyme is_en- 
Size, 





each, 


Very 














In olden times all Valentines were hand- 
facture of original Valentines we offer the 


COMPLETE VALENTINE MATERIAL PACKET. 


cardboard box, size 8 44x7_ine 


postpaid. Three boxes for $1. 





Red Hearts for kindergarten 
tions, place cards, etc. Sizes 
No. H2. Plain Red Hearts, 1%-inch, 50 to a package. 10 
No. H3. Plain Red Hearts, 3. inch, 50 to a package. 15 


No. HG. Red Hearts, with white cupids, 2-inch, per dozen, 15 cents. 
Gold Paint, water color paint suitable for decorating red hearts and making 


your own valentines. 10 cents per pan. 
Gummed Hearts and Seals 


sirable for Kindergartens, Primary Grades, and 
for Valentine Parties and other social 


Consists of material for making 12 lovely lace valentines—including 12 
beautiful cut-out and colored foundations with appropriate verses inscribed 
on the second leaf; numerous cut-out lace ornaments both large and small; 
33 small, cut-out hearts, birds, flowers, etc., lithographed in_ daintiest 
colors and gold; 30 paper hinges for attaching lace ornaments; 12 pretty 
white envelopes to use with the finished valentines. i i 
and 12 illustrations are enclosed, This material is put up in an attractive 


Directions for making 


hes. Whitney's Valentine Material is de- 
the Home; and is ideal 
functions, 40 cents per box, 
00. postpaid. 


Red Valentine Hearts 


work, decora- 
as follows: 
cents. 

cents. 





10 cents. 


No. $910. Red Hearts, gummed, 4 inch, 100 hearts to the box. 
No. $1010. Red Hearts, gummed, inch, 50 hearts to the box. 10 cents. 
No. 81510. Gold Hearts, gummed, % inch, 100 hearts tu the box. 10 cents. 
No. S1110. Valentine Seals. Cupid and hearts design in lovely colors, 24 seals, 10 cents. 
e _ e 
Valentine Invitations, Place Cards and Favors 

. Party Invitations. Lovely cards with pretty red borders of hearts and other at- 

hs eee ee Deck and gold. The invitation is printed in black with blank space for filling in 


tractive decorations in red, : 
time, place, etc. A real necessity for making the party a success, 
P110. Valentine Place Cards. Cupid and heart deco 


0. 

10 cen 4 
aesincunilronaa No. VP225. Valentine Place Cards. 
in the loveliest of colors and gold. 
VF335. Valentine Party Favors. 


Will stand alone. 


No. 
Beautifully decorated in colors and gold. 
plete without these. 35 cents per dozen. r 


Each with an envelope, 365 ots. per doz. 
ration die-stamped on pretty linen cards. 


Cut-out cards, many pretty designs, done 
25 cents per dozen. 


Candy and nut cups for the party table. 
Appropriate designs, No party com- 


New Idea Valentines 
VARIOUS UNIQUE SURPRISES IN VARIOUS UNIQUE FORMS 


No. V202. Pulling Cards. Children’s floral novelty. Val- 
entine cards that open up and reveal pleasing secrets. 2 cents 


_ No. V302. Little Goo-Goo Eyes. 
girls with great big movable eyes, 
Will stand alone. 2 cents each. 

v40 Little Aristocrats. 
Cut-out, 
2 cents each. 
No. 3. Droll Sentiments. For 
children, Cut-out cards, 5 inches high, 





Darling little boys and 
Cut-out, 3% inches high. 


, No. > Most sedate little boys and 
irls in alluring poses. folded cards with pretty 
neart-shaped easel. 
either grown-ups or 

Very appropriate for 

















Valentine socials. 3 cents each. 
No. V302. No.V104. Heart Pulling Cards. 
which open and disclose pretty cupid and flowers. 
N v2os"4 an envelope. 4 cents each. 
0. + Valentine Stretchers. One of our newest designs. 


Very pleasing. 


stretchers, Same can be 
a vaue to delight. Each with an envelope, 


405. Funny Animals. 





ao No. V605. 
; pets. Amusing and varied designs. 
ular number with the little folks. 

No. V705. Prim Puss and Dandy Doggie. 
— with eyes or other parts movable. 
well assort Each with an envelope. 6& cents each. 

No. V805. Merry Maids. Dainty little ladies, coquettish, 
bashful, ete., with stunning costumes. Designs are varied. Mov 
able parts. A very pleasing valentine novelty. Each with an 
envelope. _5& cents, each. 

No..V905. Loving Lads. Gallant little men on the quest 
of love. Shy, sentimental and many pleasing assortments. 
Movable parts. Each with an envelope. 6& cents each. 

No. V1005. Goo-Goo Eyes. Handsome lads and lassies with 
great big movable eyes. A large and varied assortment of both 
boys and girls. One of our most popular numbers. Each 
with an envelope. 6& cents each. 

No. V1205. Valentine Messengers. Attractively col- 
ored birds carrying pretty little children with lovely mes- 
sages. yey pleasing and beautiful designs. Will stand 
alone. _Each with an envelope. 65 cents each, 

No. V1305. Valentine Stand-Ups. Cunning animals 
and pretty birds mounted on heart-shaped cards. ill 
stand alone. Clever valentine puns printed on the base. 
Suitable for favors as well as valentines. Each with an 
envelope. 5& cents each. 

_ No. V1405. Music Hath Charms. Attractive boys or 
Gs. singing, dancing or playing musical instruments. 
Movable parts. Good selection. 

5 cents each. 

No. V1010. 


Dressed-up 





No. V605. Novelty Pulling Cards. 
A fancy tissue rose opens and closes with the card. 
Each with an envelope. 10 cents each. 

No. V1110. Folding Tissue Valentines. 
one of the choicest designs. 
and parasols, i 
little traffic _cops with folding tissue indicators, 
to please. Each with an envelope. 10 cents each. 

No. V1210. Pleasant Pastimes. 
Parts movable. A most attractive novelty. 
10 cents each. 

No. V1310. Kunning Kids. 
Will stand alone. Sure to please the kiddies, 
envelope. 10 cents each. 

No. V1410. Valentine Playmates. A large cut-out novelty 
(boy and girl), with eyes and other parts movable. Six differ 
ent designs and every one sure to please. Size, 7x7 inches. A 
very popular number, Each with an envelope. 10 cents each. 


Valentine Blackboard Stencils 


Size 24x36 inches. Cupid Testing His Bow. 


base. 





No. V1005. 


Cupid Blindfolded. Cupid is Coming. Cupid and 
Hearts Border. Mailing the Valentine. Cupid 
Repairin “Won't You Be My Valen- 


FY Hearts. 
tine?” Lace Valentine. Price, 10 cents each. 


Dennison’s Crepe Papers 


The standard decorative material for all occas- 
ions. Dennison Crepe in plain colors is_ made in 
tints that harmonize with Dennison Decorated 
Crepe and can be used with it to good advantage. 
In addition to the ordinary uses, this paper is 
now used for costumes. t can be sewed and 
tucked by machine or by hand the same as cloth, 












. Gray. 
21. Heliotrope. 
22. Violet. 
23. Purple. y 
31. Light Blush Pink. 
. Medium Blush Pink. 
%, Coral. 


- Old Rose. 

. Apple Green, 
Nile Green. 

. Emerald Green, ( 
44, Grass Green. ( 





2. Canary. 


Decorated Crepe Papers 


produced, 
they can be used effectively in a great variety of ways. 


inches wide and 10 feet long. Many designs as listed: 
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Crepe Paper Borders 


The newest offering in Dennison Crepe. ‘ 
fective decorations where the wider Decorated Crepe can not be successfully used, 


Cut-out hearts, 3 inches in diameter, 
ach 


P 7‘ } Cunning lads, 

gies, kittens, etc., with neck, fect or plaything attached to body by honey-comb ’ tissue 

pulled forward several inches and — always go back into 
each. 


A wide and varied assortment of animals doing clever 


antics, All have movable parts and will stand alone. A very attrac- 
& tive number. Each with an envelope. 5 cents . 
Valentine Favorites. Attractive children with 


All have movable parts. <A 1} 
Each with an envelope. 5 cents each. 
kittens i 
The designs are cute and 


Each with an envelope. 


f ‘ I Large cut-out. card 
which opens and displays pretty children, flowers and birds. 
Several designs. 


A brand new number and 
Pretty little maids with folding tissue skirts 
Daring little lads in folding tissue balloons, and brave 
All are guaranteed 


N 1 | ’ Large cut-out valentines, assorted 
designs, being either boy or girl engaged in some pleasing pursuit. 
Each with an envelope. 


‘ Happy children, 6 inches high, 
cut-out designs with movable parts, mounted on large heart-shaped 
i Each with an 


wT 
. American Beauty. 51, Celestial Blue. 
51%. Azure Blue, 
National Blue, 
French Blue. 3, 
Light Amber, 91, 


dog- 


their 
1Op- 




























In folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Made 

in 35 beautiful shades as listed: 
No. Color No. Color No. Color Color 
11, White. 33. Dark Blush Pink. 45. Moss Green. Mark Amber 
12. Black. : Cerise. 46, Leaf Green. Light Orange. 
13 . Salmon, 17. Jade Green, Orange 





sight Brown, 
Dark Brown, 
Bright Red, 
Ruby 





Apricot. 


Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


Another Dennison product and th2 most elegant material for decorative purposes ever 
Many desigys are made with special reference to their cut-out possibilities for 
use in school and kindergarten, while the designs for the special holidays are such that 
i i The floral designs especially will 
be found wonderfully effective for decorating booths, jones costumes, ete, In folds 20 


Blue Birds, 


Valentine. Easter. Daisies. Black and White 

Patriotic. Jonquils, Chrysanthemums, Stripes. Parrots. | 

Stars and Stripes. Violets. Maple Leaves. Cretonne pattern. Wild Animals, 
Tri-color Stripes. Poppies. Oak Leaves. Butterflies. Ciildren at Play, 
St. Patrick. Roses. Japanese. Colored Birds. Nursery. 


Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


These seasonable borders will meet a great demand and make ef- 


For blackboard borders, 





tabie decoration_and for yarious other uses they can not 
be surpassed, In folds 10 feet long. Five designs as 
listed. Order by number. 


Januar 





twenty-four hours of receipt of order. 


Complete Valentine Book 


By Elizabeth F. Guptill. Contains drills, recitations, action songs, tableaux, 
shadow pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays for all ages. Also full di- 
rections for entertaining, with noyel invitations, decorations, ideas for an ‘Old 
Folks’ Party,” suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc. Price, 40 cents. 


Costumes 


We can furnish Fancy Dress Costumes for Masquerade Parties and_Entertain- 
ments. Our prices are low and the costumes are made of good materials. Send 
for our Complete Costume Catalog. It’s free on request. 








No. Ks. Winter Landscape. 


Valentine: 
No. V1. 

inches wide 
N 


v2. _Cupids and Hearts, horizontal design. 


0. 
inches wide. 
Spring: 

No. 100. 


Cupids and Hearts, vertical design. 


Coiored Butterflies, 


No. 101. Pink Roses. 


Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 


All of the items listed above will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the proper remittance. 
@. Our complete catalog, “The Teachers’ Hand Book,”’’ will be sent free on request. 


Send all ordersto MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 


(6% inches wide.) 
(6% 
(6% 


(4% inches wide.) 
(4% inches wide.) 














N°V2 


Shipment is invariably made within 












































































101 Best Songs 


of every type and purpose. All in easy keys, with 
words. Used in more schools than any other single 
book. 

Everyday Songs 


For the Primary grades no other book has so many 
helpful features. Not only songs especially chosen 
for childish voices, but a whole series of lessons on 
the simple elements of music. So easy to teach music 
with a book like this.. Famous educators claim that 
these music lesson pages are the best they ever saw. 
Itisal »0k that takes the tedium out of music teaching. 


Priced to Put Them in Every School 


These prices are low enough so every teacher can order a supply. 
nc each in 100 lots, F.O. B. Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 
Less than 12 at toc each, prepaid. 


Sample Free 


By all means use coupon below for a free sample of either song 
book. The Poems are not sent as samples—but are only 25¢ 
each. So send a quarter for your desk copy. Write today. 


CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


USE THIS COUPON: 
Tue Caste Company, 
1216 Cable Building, Chicago 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





3 Teacher’s Friends 


Few books at the teacher’s command are more helpful in daily use 
than these three. The ror Best Songs, the Everyday Songs, and the 
101 Famous Poems are exceptionally good for teaching love of music 
and love of poetry. They contain just the selections you want, and 
they are priced so low that every school room can have them. 
Write for free samples of either song book. After examining a copy 
you'll surely want them for your pupils. Use the coupon below. 


The best known: of all song books. A remarkable selection that 
seems to please nearly everyone. At least it has pleased 6,500,000 
—for that is the number sold. Music for every occasion. Songs 
of Patriotism and Love, Operatic and College Melodies. Songs 





Best Poetry 


This famous little 
book is much in 
little. The most 
famous poems of all 
time—ancient and 
modern —in ONE 
book with author's 
photo, and a Prose 
Supplement—for 
only 25c. Poetry so 
coop that pupils 
like to use it. 


25¢ each in any 
quantity. 
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GeNTLEMEN: Please send me a free sample copy of 


_.-....2.---101 Best Songs, ......-..-..--------Everyday Songs. 












Herewith $ __.by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft. 
Please ship me the following order: 


Copies “‘ror Best Songs” ~~ ¢ + *  (@ $.-2-----2---0200-e---+ 








School....... 


-......-.-.-..-Copies “Everyday Songs” 1 Bike 
COT i: Copies ‘‘101 Famous Poems” - (@ 25¢ each 
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one-third of the lessons are devoted to 
speech drills and language games in 
order to establish right habits of 
speech among pupils, through their 
hearing and speaking correct forms. 
The feature, however, which impresses 
one most upon examining the book is 
the use of hundreds of paragraphs to 
illustrate different points of the les- 
sons and to furnish the pupil with 
ideas about composition and establish 
standards of achievement in the sub- 
ject. The unusual thing about these 
paragraphs is that they are not. taken 
from some text or literary selection 
but from the everyday work of fourth- 
grade pupils. They are therefore such 
as interest the child, for they furnish 
experiences which he has probably had 
himself; and they give the teacher a 
good idea of what she may reasonably 
expect from her own fourth-grade 
pupils. 


The Everyday Bible. Edited by Charles M. 


Sheldon, Author of ‘In His Steps.’’ Cloth. 
650pp. Bible paper, pocket size. With index. 

and net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
ork, 

Mr. Sheldon, who is well known as a 
Bible student, has spent the greater 
part of his evenings for the past 
twenty-five years in preparing this 
Everyday Bible, which differs from the 
American Standard Revision in that 
some parts have been omitted and 
others rearranged to make the text 
more easily understood. While no im- 
portant subject matter has _ been 
omitted, the rearrangement of details 
brings out more clearly the general 
sequence of events and the theme of 
the Bible, and furnishes a book suited 
to the needs of the casual reader as 
well as of the Bible student. Instead 
of the four parallel accounts of the 
life of Christ that are given in the 
gospels, Mr. Sheldon has included in 
his book only one account, parts of 
which he has taken from each of the 
gospels. There is no division into 
verses, but there are book and chapter 
headings. The index will be wery 
helpful. in locating passages and in 
topical study. Attractive binding and 
convenient size add to the desirability 
of this Bible. 
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Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Modern Plays: Short and Long. By Fred- 
erick Houk Law, Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of English in the Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City, Editor of ern Shori 
Stories,’ ‘Modern Essays and_ Stories,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 429pp. $1.50. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 


The Psychology of the Pre-School Child. By 
Bird T. Baldwin, Ph.D., Research Professor in 
Educational Psychology and Director of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in the 
State University of Iowa; and Lorle I. Stecher, 
Ph.D., Research Assistant Professor in the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station in the 
State University of Iowa. [Illustrated. Cloth. 
205pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


Unit Studies in Geography. By Rose B. 
Clark, Professor of Elementary Education, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. Cloth.  250pp. 
gg yy Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. 


Essentials of Sewing. By Rosamond C. Cook, 
formerly Associate Professor, Division of Home 
Economics, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 238pp. $1.40. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill, 


In Storeland. By Margaret E. Wells, Di- 
rector of Practice in the State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J., and H. Mary Cushman, for- 
merly Teacher of Science in the Girls’ High 
School in Reading, Pa., and in Philadelphia. 
Book One: Clothing and Notions. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 200pp. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, J. 


Brief Guide to the Project Method. By 
James F. Hosic, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Sara E. Chase, Principal of the Kensing- 
ton Avenue Elementary School, Springfield, 
Mass. Illustrated. Cloth. 243pp. $2.00. 
fag Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


Elementary Algebra. Revised Edition. By 
John W. Hopkins, Superintendent of the Gal- 
veston Schools, and P. H. Underwood, Teach- 
er of Mathematics, Ball High School, Galves- 
ton, Texas, member of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements. Cloth. 361pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Project Method in Geography. By Helen 
M. Ganey. Paper. 45pp. 50c. The Plymouth 
Press, Chicago. 

Prayers for Girls. 
Scovil. Boards. 64pp. 
pany, Philadelphia. 


By Elisabeth Robinson 
Henry Altemus Com- 





“HEALTH HABITS” and Suggestions for Develop- 
ing them in Children--of interest to every teacher 





An invaluable guide to every 
elementary school teacher and 
supervisor, who is correlating 
health teaching with other 
school subjects. 


This outline includes stories, 
games, object talks, rhymes, 
patterns for handwork, with 
literature and twenty-two com- 
plete health teaching plans, con- 
sisting of 88 pages, 9x 12 inches. 


They have been so arranged 
that the complete outline may 
be used as a basis for a health 
program or any single lesson 






















ANS Use fou) lasses Of milk 
eachadoy 
AwayPwith nee 











may be given as part of a pro- 
gram already in operation. 

















National Dairy Council, Dept. N.I. 











910 So. Michigan Ave., | 





Chicago, Illinois. | 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for which | 
send me Health Habits. 








These All for Health ‘Lessons 
will help your Children play 
the Health Game. 








Address 





City 
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Name | 
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State. 








National Dairy Council 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Dr. Jordan Wins Educational 
Peace Award 


Dr. Devid Starr Jordan, chancellor- 
emeritus of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, has been awarded the $25,000 
prize offered by Raphael Herman for 
the best plan to promote international 
peace through educational channels. 
The contest was held under the direc- 
tion of the World Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations, of which the pres- 
ident is Augustus O. Thomas, Commis- 
sioner of Education in Maine. The 
winning plan calls for the cooperation 
of teachers everywhere, under the lead- 
ership of the World Federation, to in- 
culeate among their pupils a spirit of 
friendship toward the people of other 
nations. More than 5,000 plans were 
entered in the competition, and it was 
only after months of consideration 
that Dr. Jordan’s was finally chosen 
as the best. Among a number of others 
on the Commission of Award were 
Olive M. Jones, J. W. Crabtree, and 
Cora Wilson Stewart, all well known 
to American teachers. 

Dr. Jordan begins by saying: “As 
the history of the future shall be 
written in the schools of to-day, it is 
vital that the teacher lay in the minds 
of the children the foundation of a 
sane and wholesome background from 
which to develop international amity 
and intelligent abhorrence of war.” 

After listing twelve proposed com- 
mittees, Dr. Jordan discusses the need 
for them and the good they might be 
expected to accomplish. Of the General 
Committee to cooperate with teachers 
and peace societies abroad he says: 
“The educational groups of the world 
should be bound together in mutual 
effort to promote international amity 
and understanding. Furthermore, the 
federation should be broadened and 
strengthened by cooperation with all 
the varied instrumentalities for peace 
throughout the world. It should keep 
in touch with religious bodies, scienti- 
fic associations, women’s peace parties 
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and the multitude of other organiza- 
tions in society at large.” 

Dr. Jordan next discusses the teach- 
ing of history as follows: “In nearly 
all textbooks of history and _ school 
readers war has been glorified, its 
braveries being set forth as the acme 
of heroism. The real progress of na- 
tions in science, art and intellectual 
development is scantily treated. 

“In most lands the youth for genera- 
tions have been taught to believe that 
wars are the chief realities in history; 
that ‘our country’ has been mostly vic- 
torious and always in the right; that 
war is in itself heroic, invigorating— 
at the worst only the ‘growing pains 
of a progressive nation’—that victory 
is a noble aim; that its ‘fruits’ are 
sources of national strength as well 
as of individual profit; that the welfare 
of other nations, alien or inferior, is 
opposed to our own, and that they 
are persistently, arrogantly, insidiously 
or treacherously engaged in plotting 
against us.” 

Under the heading of “True Patriot- 
ism,” Dr. Jordan goes on: “Some 
twenty years ago a high school class 
was asked, ‘What is patriotism?’ 
‘Killing Spaniards’ came one confi- 
dent answer. True patriotism—love 
of one’s country, and the desire to make 
and keep it worthy of love and honor 
—is in every way to be encouraged. 
But love of the fatherland does not de- 
pend on killing anybody, anywhere. 
The welfare of our country does not 
demand abasement or injury of any 
other.” 

Dr. Jordan advances the followin 
suggestions for “training youth in 
world amity”: “Children may be 
brought to sympathize with life in 
other lands through the promotion of 
correspondence between the youth of 
nation and nation. With students of 
more advanced age, _ international 
scholarships, exchange professorships, 
university departments of international 
relations, are active agencies for bet- 
ter understanding. 

“One particularly effective method 





Dancing Made Easy 
~ This New Way! 


You Can Learn at , 
Home---In One Night ; 


For Almost Nothing ! 


Now every young man ana girl 
can share the pleasures, fun and 
popularity that every good dan- 
cer enjoys. Even though you do 
not know one step from another 
"—you can now become a popular 
dancer and learn any of the very 
latest steps in one night—right at 
home—without music or partner! 


Five Lessons FREE 


So positive is Arthur Murray that any 
one can become a good dancer through his 
new method that he is willing to send abso- 
lutely Free, in plain cover, five of his re- 
A Lesson in 
Fox Trot, How to Gain Confidence, How to 
Follow, How to Avoid Embarrassing Mis- 
takes, Secret of Leading. To pay cost of [ anTHur MURRAY, Studio 413, 
printing and mailing, enclose only 25c and 
Don’t 
Let Arthur Mur- 
Send 
for the Five Free Lessons Now and learn to 


markable lessons. They are: 


the lessons will be sent you at once. 
miss half the fun in life. 
ray make you a really good dancer. 


dance in one evening. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Studio 413, 290 Broadway, New York City. 










Posed by 
Edna 
Murphy, 
“Pathe Film 
Star” and 
Arthur 
Murray, 
America’s 
foremost 
Dancing 
Authority. 








290 Broadway, New York City. 


To prove that I can’ learn to dance at 
home in one evening you may send the 
FIVE FREE LESSONS. I enclose 25c 
(stamps or coin) to pay for the post- 
age, printing, etc. 











Copyrighted, 


$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 


What's Wrong With These Positions? 


CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers more easily 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is unneces- 


sary, and political influence is not used. 
a 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS. at 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail it Ps 

today—now, at once. We will immediately send 7 

you a free list of U. S. Government positions + 

now obtainable by teachers; also free copy ae FRANKLIN 

of our illustrated book, “How to get a + INSTITUTE, 

Government Position’; we will also a Dept. W246 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


explain to you our proposition of + 

FREE COACHING for exami- 

nations—DO IT NOW—This ZA Gentlemen: Send me, at once, 
investment of two cents -¢ and entirely without charge or any 
for a postage stamp “ obligation on my part, list of U. S. 
may change your 4 Government big paid positions now ob- 
entire future “ tainable by teachers. Advise me also regard- 
life ing the salaries, hours, work, vacation and tell 
: 7 me howI can get a position, sending me also free 
7“ sample coaching lessons. 


7 


7 
7 


7 
7 Name 


7 “ Address 
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MUSICIANS 
MEMORY 
CONTEST 








NEW booklet 

featuring a 
project in music for 
the entire school 
available for free 
distribution by writ- 
ing the Educational 
Department, The 
Aeolian Company, 
Aeolian Hall, New 
York City. 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY | 


Educational Department 


Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
TheDuo-Art Serves the School 


























The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)4x7, $1. 
Note size 644x10, $2. Letter size 

5 Full directions, 





Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 
Speakers, Dialogues and 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H, Clyde, Ohio. 


™ a 
SEX OLOGY 
eR by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
a Oy imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
. Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother ShouldImpartto Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions'’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If You Can Tell It From A Genuine DIAMOND 


2 ing! tiful CORODITE 
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in every way. They 
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&. Hea‘ icher 14K Gold Filled Ring 48 
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Carat Size Gems Beautiful Hand Carved and Engraved Rings 
re} rogucin in exact and faithtul detail the most modern high 
pric and fashsionable F ptioum Di — Cepationn. a lee 

‘or ° 
SEN 0 MONEY send name andaddress stating which rin 


want and as cpown v slip of pa fitting end to en 
around finger joint and your ring will come by return mail. Deposit 
Se Re temenr ne neta asreetie a tal Eo 
our egal guaran refun our mo 
tached to every rin “SEND TODAY. 


E. RIGHWINE 00., Dept.292, *s.Mest,dechsen, Stee 
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of inducing thoughtful study of inter- 
national problems by the youth of the 
world would be that of a series of com- 
petitive orations. The contest might 
be limited to the United States and 
Canada, or to English-speaking coun- 
tries; or—if funds are available—it 
might be made world-wide.” 

Discussing “athletic relations,” Dr. 
Jordan says: “It is a notable fact 
that competitive games involving team- 
work are among the influences which 
tend to bring young men of different 
regions into better mutual understand- 
ing. It is also true that the military 
spirit has been most active and virulent 
in countries where cricket, football, 
baseball, boating, lacrosse and the like 
are scarcely known. This matter cer- 
tainly deserves careful study from the 
viewpoint of education for peace.” 

Going on to the question of “removing 
standing incentives to war,” he says: 
“We should commend to the teachers 
in all countries the study of the con- 
ditions and policies which made it pos- 
sible to bring on the World War. In 
the same connection each teacher of 
history should endeavor to be accu- 
rately informed on those elements of 
danger which néw surround Germany, 
Russia, the Balkan States, Turkey, 
India and China.” 


The Denoyer-Geppert Co. 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, pro- 
gressive map makers, have just 


achieved another noteworthy triumph 
in the educational field—a new 12-inch 
globe known as the “Cartocraft Globe.” 
Geographically this new globe map is 
claimed to be the most accurate and 
up-to-date on the market. The Den- 
oyer-Geppert standard, requiring the 
latest authentic data, has been strictly 
adhered to. In coloring, the globe is 
so attractive that a child cannot but 
form, day by day, correct conceptions 
of land forms, their positions and re- 
lationships, that flat maps alone can- 
not teach. Due to the clearly con- 
trasting colors, the essentials carry 
easily across a large classroom. Thus 
they have in a 12-inch globe a carry- 
ing power equal to that of any 18-inch 
globe, with the many advantages of 
the smaller size. The publishers will 
be glad to give you full particulars if 
you will write them, asking for free 
colored globe section. 


It was a happy idea of the T. C. U. 
to christen its membership the “Don’t 
Worry” Club. And that’s really what 
it amounts to—belonging to an asso- 
ciation that provides an income for a 
member when his or her regular in- 
come is interrupted on account of Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. The 
T U. membership increased during 
1924, as it has been doing every year. 
This indicates commendable prudence 
on the part of teachers to provide for 
a regular income in time of need, 
when the salary is cut off. Write the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 249 
T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
for further information. 


The Drawing Master Club of Amer- 
ica, which has become well known 
among school people as the distributor 
of the Drawing Master Blackboard 
Visigraph Equipment, has changed its 
title to that of Educational Service, 
Inc. It will remain at the same loca- 
tion, National Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and will continue the business 
which has been built up under the old 
name. 
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Penmanship Chart 
and Copy Book 
10 cents to all others. 


W. H. DEAN COMPANY 
45 East 17th St. New York, N. Y- 
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AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


May Be Ordered in Combination With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 








Every Day Plans 


Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time Al 


boar 
follo 


cure because of lack of necessary books. 


up-to-date material with which to do. 
The authors are ful teach 





Subjects treated: 











bination offers on page 2. 


For Teachers of All Grades, By 
ELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE 


and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
: hey glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 


¢ s of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 
i Music, Nature Study, Language and Litera- 
ture, Stories of Industry and History, Biographies, Geography, 
Special Day Programs, Poems and Memory Gems, Stories, Helps 
in Drawing, Calendars and Blackboard Drawings, Busy Work, Etc. 
Complete set of 3 volumes in flexible cloth covers, PRICE $1.50 postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 








9 ° Prepared by DR. LEVI 

eeley s Question DOOK S212, Professor of 

Pedagogy in the New 

Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 

Education,” “Foundations of Education,” “A New School Man- 

agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 

teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book covers the following topics: Grammar, 
Reading, English and American Literature, Orthography, Algebra, 
Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, Geography, Nature Study, 
U. 8. History, Civil Government, Drawing, Writing, Manners and 
Morals, Current Events, School Management, Methods of Teaching. 

The above topics are treated: { FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, dealing with methods of studying 
and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 








found in no other Question Bcok and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. {— SECOND. By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By clear 
and concise answers to all these questions, 


Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 
446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE $1.50, post- 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, 


paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
$2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 








days, or other Special Occasions. 





$1.50, postpaid. 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book sare arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need 
this, yet with this book little else in this line would be needed, 
for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 








With The Path- { 





THE $2000 PRIZE 


P edagogical P €@P= Book OF PLANS 


Here is a book that will be helpful to you every day of the year. 
It contains the most notable collection of Teaching Plans that has 
ever been assembled—real workable plans for putting ‘‘pep” into 
every branch of school work and for solving the many perplexing 
problems that are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. 

From more than two thousand Plans submitted by teachers in a 
nation-wide prize contest conducted by the publishers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans the judges selected what they considered 
the 129 best plans; $2000 in cash prizes was awarded to their 
authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have been published in 
one 384-page book bearing the very fitting title of Pedagogical Pep. 

The Prize-Winning Plans contained in Pedagogical Pep cover 
practically every phase of a teacher's work. There are plans for 
making all of the various school subjects interesting to the pupils; 
for keeping the younger pupils employed with profitable seat work ; 


for promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience and good deportment; for solving the dis- 
cipline problem; for securing a piano, phonograph, library or other needed equipment for 
the school; for enlisting the interest and cooperation of the parents and the entire com- 
munity, and in fact for doing a great many other things that make for success.in teaching. 

384 pages, printed on fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other combination offers on page 2 
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With The 





° 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful Ideas, 
" How | D id It Plans wok teases m4 Teachers 


For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 


schools have sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote schoolroom efficiency, which they found successful 
in their own work, These devices have been published in the jour- 
nal under the head ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’ and the 
department has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 

Because of the many requests received from subscribers for more 
of these helps we published “How I Did It,” a book containing the 
best of the material published in this department. 


school work, 
A yh ae at 
anguage > jeograp' H peilin 
ing (8), Reading (42); Hygiene’ (26) ; 








(47). 








ing (8); Music (20); Gam 
Holidays (64); Miscellaneous 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in full cloth covers. 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every branch of 
The geen | is a list of the departments with th 
: School Management (60); Arithmetic (Be); 
(48); Histor: 
giene ecoration and Art (30); Na- 
ture Study and Agriculture 5); Domestic Science (10); Manual Train- 
es (37); Seat Work 1 


1e number 





(32); Writ- 


a 
(183); Schoolroom 


PRICE 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. zs 
Se 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. See other combination offers on page 2. 











F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. st 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU) 
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BEAUTIFUL VALENTINES HIGH GRADE 


Valentine Day may be made a most delightful occasion by devising a post-office in the schoolroom and allowing pupils to send valentines 
(barring comics) to each other. We have selected our line of valentines very carefully, realizing the importance of offering some- 
thing suitable for children, both in design and in the sentiment of the verses. ‘Teachers need not fear that any of these valentines 
contain unsuitable or offensive verses. We have selected every design aiming to please the most critical. 








* e e e 
Valentine Movies Captivating Cut-Outs 
All children love these movable valentines. The quality is excellent, being made from card- No. 1045-E. tnrey CHILDREN.” Tiny tots having 
fun and doing chores. 3%x3% inches. A folder of unique 


board. The sentiments are clever. The designs are up-to-date and amusing. All numbers 
followed by E are inclosed in envelopes. All valentines are sent postpaid. 


No. 1079-E. LIVELY BOYS AND GIRLS. Twelve 
brand new designs, unusual in coloring and_ mechanism. 
The Bride, Boy ag Cat, A Golf Player, Under a Big 
Umbrella, A Cowboy, A Vain Boy, Two in a Boat, etc. 
6_ inches high. Movable hands and eyes, 6 cents each; 
26 for $1.0 

No. 1094- “| LITTLE PALS. A great favorite. Mov- 
ing eyes and hands. 8%x5% inches. Ten new designs: 
Roller Skating, Fockine a Trunk, Out at Sea, Playing a 
a4 etc. 10 cents each; 95 cents for a dozen. 

: 1078-E. ROLLICKING ROCKERS. A novelty. 
will’ stand — and as 5x5 inches. Four designs: 
See-Saw, Up in the M In a Boat, In_a Rocking Chair, 
Bright eels. "and R. .. children’ 6 cents each; 25 
for $1.00. 

No. 255-E. BUSY BOYS AND GIRLS. They stand 
alone. Some have movable eyes and some have movable 
arms. A popular series of 20 designs: Reading a Letter, 

Cutting a Cake, Spelling Love, Beating a Drum, Little 
Prize-fighter, A Vain Little Girl, etc. '5%x6 inches. 6 cents 
each; 7 for $2.00. No. 1079-E 

No. 270-E. FHE CHILDREN’S PRVORITS. | Yee inches, Three 7 
designs: Hidden in an_Ice Cream Cone, Hid 
Behind a Lollipop, A Dressed-up Lollipop. Move 
able parts. A sweet surprise. 6& cents each; 60 
for $2.00. 

No. 241-E. PUSSY AND PUPPY SERIES. 
5x6 5 inches. Mechanical. Always hungry and 
play ul. Seven designs: A Dressed-up Puss, Dog 

rinking Milk, Puss Enjoys a Lunch, Playing a 
Piano. ancing Dog, Dancing Cat, Puss and the 


design having a heart-shaped window. Twelve designs, includ- 
ing a bicycle rider, a swimmer, etc. 4 for 10 cents; 26 for 
5 cents, 

No. 1053-E. “WHOO-HOO! MY VALENTINE.” Both 
girls and boys with the most dangerous eyes. Embossed on a 
brilliant red heart folder with a witty verse inside. Six de- 
signs, all new. 3%x3% inches. 35 cents per dozen; 50 

No. 1044-E. “WE’RE DRESSED IN OUR BEST.” 
Daint children playing in a flower garden. Six designs. 
2%x4_ inches. —, back. Especially suitable for the small- 
est Dongen 4 for 10 cents; 25 for 55 cents. 

1046-E. “A FLOWER FOR MY VALENTINE.” An 

No. 1044-E unstal idea, artistically expressed. Twelve designs, inc zae- No. 1053-E 

g Tulip, Pansy, Water Lily, Morning Glory, Sweet Pe . Ros 
etc. Beautiful, natural colors. Appropriate verses. 2x3 inches. 10 for 26 cents; 60 for 90 cents, 

No. V30-E. OH ME, OH MY! 2%x4¥% inches. Six designs. These are the dearest kiddies that you 
ever saw but beware of their dangerous eyes for they will overpower you. These cards can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from hand-tinted ones. 6 for 20 cents. 

No. 1041-E. “WE’RE UP IN THE AIR.” ‘Twelve designs. 

2% x3 % inches. A folder of unusually clever design so cut out that 
the children are we. & in the air. Some are riding a big bird, others 
are in an _acroplane, and others on the moon, etc, Dec orated with 
gold and delicate colors. 4 for 10 cents; 25 for 55 cents. 

lo. 1057-E. LOVABLE LADS AND LASSIES. Standing 4% 
inches high. Daintily dressed and shy. Six designs. 3 for 10 cents; 
12 for 35 cents. 

No. 1026. LITTLE FRECKLE FACES. Six designs, 4 boys and 
2 girls. Humorous verses. Good colors. 9 %x5 inches. A real fa- 
yorite. 10 for 10 cents; 60 for 45 cents. 

No. 1043-E. ALL DRESSED UP. Dainty little girls in prim little 












wine, 467-8, KITTEN. AND DOG. SERIEG Soe ra eM caltied heart Bix desiens,” SKA Ioohee | 
Pratt 7 Peel ia |g “An Armfal acre: . aite ee unite, — cate 2 2%x3 inches. Embossed in brilliant Se ea 
Sans, 50 Gents enehs O1-08 per Conte. verses. Six beautiful juvenile designs. Suitable for both boys and girls. 2 for 10 cents. 
Ee A ost mama arrtnagnt oil, AOE. MA LITTLE BASHFUL. 2.4x4 inches. en ney, desis, Mei 
some pretend to be so lonesome, a are little flirts and 


fitting ee revealing children. 6x6 inch- 
es. 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. 

No. 416-E. HIDDEN TREASURES. 
7x7% inches. They stand alone. 


—— are so full of mischief that ~~ make you laugh out- 
right. The colors are bright and pleasing. A big value. 
48 for 20 cel 





r 
most clever series of mechanical — No. 1078-E No. V2-E. FULL OF PEP AND FUN. 2%x4 inches. 
Hide designs: bw an _Umbre dt Fash: : Every card is a smile winner. Each has its own little joke which 
fing a_ Heart, In & Petrigerator, iden ashioned ee eo every child will laugh about. Ten designs: Boy Trying te 
ng Her Heart m Her Handbag, en in Her Mu iding Dance. Boy Parting with His Last Cent, Here’s My Heart 
Heart in a Bureau Drawer. 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. Walking to the End of the World, Playing Golf, Scooting 
oe A Circus, etc. 10 for 10 cents. 


No. V119-E. I'LL LOVE you poten one licy 4x5 % inch- 
bs Five designs, Cut-outs.' The boys and girls are round and 
i The verses are just the kind that children like. Boy 
Large _Dictionary, An Embarrassed Little Girl, Under a 
Red’ Parasol, Hard to Choose, A Very Bashful Boy. 6& cents each; 


6 for 26 cents. 
Heart Cut-Outs 


No. 1031. Heav ri, paper hearts. 15 in package. Size 
1%x1%. 5 cents. 5 aid. . . No. 270-E 
No. 1033. Heav es paper hearts. 8 in package. — Size 
3x3 4%. 5& cents. ostpaid. 
No. 1034. Heavy oa aper hearts. 5 in package. Size 
5x5. 6 cents. Postpaid. — ¥ . : 
No. 1036. Cupid carrying heart. 6 in package. Size 3x4, 
6 cents. Postpaid. 
No. 1037. Cupid riding arrow. 6 in package. Size 5% in. 
long. 5& cents. ostpaid. 


Lace Valentines 


1003-E. FOLDERS. 3x3 inches. Extra quality. Em- 
neneed in the daintiest of colors. The 21 beautiful juvenile de- 
signs include both hearts and leaflets, impossible to describe them 
adequately. Best suited for the youngest children. 12 for 10 cents. 

No. 1004-5. Embossed in flowers and juvenile (etene. Gold and 
bright colors. Eighteen new designs, including both hearts and leaflets. 
Folding. — verse inside. 4x5 inches. 2 cents each; 16 
cents per doze 

No. 1012- 2. Embossed in bright colors and gold. Leaflet. Nine- 
teen new designs, including boys and girls in center panel, with flower 
No. 1002-& borders, Folding. Illustrated verse inside. 5x6% inches, 

each; 30 cents per dozen. 

No. 1014-E. Embossed in delicate colors and gold. 
The 17 new designs include both leaflets and hearts decu- 
— p.m bn gee a“? en. Many Fe * gu 
outs attractively place: ustra verse inside. 
inches. 6& cents each; 50 cents per dozen. ™ No. 1004-6 

No. 1015-E. Elaborately embossed and cut. Intricate lace. 1 
ornaments applied. a designs in both hearts and leaflets, Gtoverly ius 
trated verse inside. 6%x6% inches, 6 cents each; 65 cents per dozen. 


No. 1016-E. The most elaborate of our less expensive lace roth Em- 
bossed in beautifully colored flowers. Gold is used profusely. The center 
panels contain landscapes, birds nesting among 
flowers, etc. The lace mats are _ intricate. 
Many ornamental cut-outs are applied. There 
are 2 designs in hearts and 2 in leaflets. The 
personal verse inside is appropriately illustra- 

6x8 inches. 8 cents each; 95 cents per 
aozen. 


1040-E. TAKE A CHANCE. A cut-out folder of un 
ou charm and attraction. Five designs. 2%x4 inches. 
Dainty colors, suitable i'r verses and artistic designs. 
4 for 10 cents; 25 for 655 cents. 






No. 1110 


Whitney’s Valentine Material 


Each assortment contains 10 Siete folders in colors, 10 
lace paper mats, 10 hearts, 17 little cut-out ornaments, in- 
cluding flowers, children, birds, ro and hearts, 10 in- 
serts—enough to make at least 10 good-size attractive lace 
valentines, “Shavelepes are inclosed for the finished valentines. 
Complete directions for making the valentines are included 
with each set. The valentine material will prove a great 
delight to the children, providing a most pleasing form of 
construction work and enable them to make valentines of 
the most beautiful desi 35 cents per box; 3 boxes for 
$1.00; 4 boxes for $ "30. Postpaid. 


A Box of Mechanical Valentines 


For je heads and little hands to make. Contsing little figures with fasteners and envelopes complete. 
Four s D. Directions for making. _ Children love these —— with the movable arms and 


heads. Very ‘simple to make. 30 cents a box; 4 boxes for $1.00. Postpai 
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For Masquerades, Pageants, 
Parties and Plays 


We manufacture these costumes for our own trade exclusively. We have used the most suit- 
able cotton fabrics obtainable for each costume; including cambric, voiles, cretonne, challis, 
bunting, star cloth and stripe cloth. Colors have been chosen with great care. Practically all 
costumes are adjustable at the waist and in length. 

We offer this new line of costumes, confident that they are the best and most attractive inex- 
pensive outfits on the market. 

We make every effort to fill orders correctly and, when so filled, costumes cannot be returned. 
We do not rent costumes. Cash must accompany all orders. 













No. 1016-E No. 1020. A handsome triple lace valen- 

' tine. Fo a in design and rich in coloring. 
Appropriate for mother, father, sister, b brother or friend. The 
lace paper mat is an intricate design. The applied decora- 
tions are well chosen. Size, 8x10 inches. Inclosed in a red 
box for mailing. 25 cents each; & for $1.00. 


Valentine Novelties 


No. V102-E. VALENTINE FRUIT. 2%x4 _ inches. 
Four designs: Apple, Plum, Pear and Peach. A real novelty. 











Naturalistic as to color and shape. {ach opens in a novel 
manner disclosing appropeiate verses such as Dear little maid 
if you'll be mine, I'll have a peach for a Valentine. 5 CHILDREN’S COSTUMES UNCLE SAM COSTUMES 
No. V102-E ee ee Sizes: Age 8, 10, 12. $2.60 each. Postpaid. Characteristic Suit of Four Pieces. Coat, trousers 
No. 11118-E. CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS. 6% inches high. All dressed in typical national cus- | Little Bo-Peep Wooden Soldier Dutch Girl vest and hat. The pants are made of red and white 
tume. Movable eyes. Suitable verses. Six designs. 6 cents each; 26 for $1.00. Pies jie Foy Blue goroaial Bor stripe cloth. | The ooat ‘is made of blue star cloth. 
No. 11139-E. JOLLY ROLLERS. 7% inches high. Six designs of children aes in outdoor | pierrette Indian Gil Hee mg re J Adult size, 40. Price, $4.80, each. Pestpaid. 
sports. Cut out in such_a manner that they will stand alone and rcll. Very unusua Movable eyes. Red Riding Hood Dutch Boy Fairy Boy's size, 14 years. Price, $3.60, each. Postpaid. 
5 cents each; 25 for $1.00. Brownie Mother Goose Clown ; ‘ : 
2 WOMEN’S COSTUMES MEN’S COSTUMES 
Valentine Message Cards Sizes: 34, 38, 42. Priée, $3.00 each. Postpaid. Sizes: 36, 40, 44. Pri $3.00 Peseta 
Colonial Dame Scotch Lassie Turkish Girl * . 7 . bd “UST CHER. Penpad. 
No gaudy cards in any of our assortments. Price, 12 cents per dozen; 90 cents per 100. Dutch Woman Witch Japanese Maid | Clown Devil Colenial 
Set A. “I’M LIVING IN HOPES” and other sentiments aptly illustrated. Six designs. Irish Lassie Indian Chinese Girl Jester Indian Chinaman 
Set B. “BASHFUL AND SHY.” Six juvenile designs. Clever verses. Just a friendly little note. Spanish Girl Gypsy Clown Pierrot Shiek Spaniard 
‘olumbia Negro Dude Dutchman Puritan 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies on request, Address 


rynene PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, reer streets Dayton, Ohio 
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Cie INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 











Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


350 TITLES — Bound in Either Strong Paper or Flexible Cloth Covers — 350 TITLES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides a wealth of good reading in convenient 
and inexpensive form for all grades in the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted classics, a large number of books specially prepared by com- 
petent writers for use as supplementary readers. 


This is the most extended and complete series of this class of books published and is 
being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. The list includes Indus- 
tries, Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 

The books have 32 or more pages each. They are printed in clear, readable type on 
a good grade of paper and many are profusely illustrated. The covers of both the 
paper and flexible cloth editions are in attractive colors and are strong and durable. 

Look over the accompanying list carefully. Note the abundance of splendid material 
offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 














SCHEDULE OF PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers $4 crots = dozen: $722.2 (7 Cents a Copy) 
pea@s-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Paper Binding. Smaller orders 8 cents a copy. 


In Flexible Cloth Covers 731.5 207m, $12.00. 2 (12 Cents a Copy) 
pa@s-ORDER BY NUMBER Specifying Flexible Cloth Binding. Smaller orders 16 cents a copy. 


NOTE. The grading of the books in the following list is necessarily elastic and many of the titles 
are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the ones to which they are assigned. 
This is particularly trve of the titles in the second, third, and fourth grades, and those in the fifth 
and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
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134 Conquests of Little Plant 87 American Inventors— sds ~~ of the Forest (Rub- | 247 The Chinese and Their 142 Scott's Lady of the Lake— pers—Addison 

136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I II (Morse and Edison) Jinchona, Resins, etc.) Country [Canal Canto I 236 Poems Worth Knowing- 

181 Stories of fhe Stars 88 American Naval Heroes 249 Flowers and ae of Iilinois | og5 Story of Panama and the 143 Building of the Ship and Book IV—Advanced 

205 Byes and No Eyes and The (Jones, Perry, Farragut) 298 Story of Leather 324 A Visit to Brazil Other Poems—Longfellow | 237 Lay of the Last Minstrel~ 

HI TORY AND DIOORAPHY 8° Fremont pad it ceroon to fad _ 325 A Visit to Hawaii 148 om wl he = Ar- — and Canto I 

. i i oO cugene e mada— ss 

» Story of Lincoln 178 of Lexington and 114 Great European, Cities — I | AGRICULTURE 150 Bunker Till ‘Address—Selec- 276 Landing of the _ Pilgrims 
56 Indian Children Tales Bexner Hill (London and Paris 271 Simple Lomees in Animal tions from Adams and Jef- (Oration) —Webster 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 182 Story of Joan of Arc 115 Great “8 Cities — II lusbandry—Book I, (Horses ferson Oration—Webster 805 Wee Willie Winkie Ki ling 
79 A Little New paguad Viking | 207 Famous Artists — “y - (Rome and Berlin) and Cattle) 153 Prisoner of Chillon and | 306 Howe’s Masquerade — Haw- 
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83 Story of Printing 248 Makers of European History stantinople) and Swine) *See note in regard to grading below prices at top of page. 





Order from ) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (yOQrdst Poin. 
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Spencerian 


School Pens 


‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 






A sample card of one dozen as- 
sorted pens for a dime. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No, 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 








‘Grayonex’ 


Th cr, 
with no re 
» 4 


Write for detailed booklet In colors 
on the subject 











ARITHMETIC 
and FUN 


SA Remarkable Inbention 


Do you want your pupils to learn arithmetic extra- 
ordinarily fast? A wonderful Educational invention 
gets children through their fundamentals in one- 
fourth the usual time. Even ordinary children learn 
their multiplication tables in less than two weeks. 
Progress in other processes just as rapid. Equally 
valuable for dull or brilliant pupils. Children wild 

Bo notte tetan FE 
and address! and tell ihe ceatee ‘you. tench and wie raee 

you a set of ten Drill-Tests for ten days’ free trial. If you 
ike them, send us $3.00 plus the small postage charge or 
return the set to us. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE COMPANY 


S27 WEST 125TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 






















How to Chalk Tal 


Just Off the Press 


94 pages crowded with new and 
clear ideas, 62 full page draw- 
ings show you how to draw 
faces, cartoons, trick pictures, 
upside-down and dot pictures, 
landscapes, etc. Full of fun 
and entertainment for Teachers, 
Lecturers and class room plackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 
T.S.DENISON & CO. 
Dept. 93 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
OUR BIG CATALOG 


of BOOKS ;i, Publishers FREE 


We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, 

231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Plays For Children 


A descriptive list of over 150 plays recommended by au- 
thorities on dramatics for children will be sent free to 


teachers Ask for List K. 
OLD TOWER PRESS, 59 E. Adams St., Chicago 























‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Earn a Diploma 


Checking the Spread of 
Children’s Diseases 
Health ranks pre-eminent among edu- 
cational ideals; the Commission on Re- 
organization of Secondary Schools 
places it first among the seven main ob- 
jectives of education. Its importance 
relates not only to school activities but 
to society as a whole. Neglect of the 
causes of illness that mean temporary 
disability and often permanent impair- 
ment, either physically or mentally, is 
a major crime against civilization. 
For consideration of the subject it is 
necessary first to inquire into the exist- 
ing conditions. This is the table of ill- 
nesses of childhood, authenticated by 
many surveys: 



































Percentage 

Colds 32.5 
Measles 23.5 
Mumps 12.8. 
Scarlet Fever 7.5 
Whooping Cough onc we 44 
Chicken Pox 3.6 
Tonsillitis 2.6 
Toothache 2.3 
Pneumonia 2.3 
Diphtheria 8 
Smallpox 5 
Other dis@ases oeccccecsessseceeee a “EB 

Total 100.0 





Immediately this list conveys the con- 
clusion that practically all of these are 
communicable diseases, that their 
source exists among a few who gradu- 
ally transmit them to others. It is dif- 
ficult to curb the original outbreaks 
but it is less difficult and extremely 
necessary to prevent the spread of 
these illnesses. 

Consequently, it is essential to strike 
at the agencies of transmission if this 
wastage in health and school time is to 
be prevented. There is a significant 
coincidence between the list of diseases 
above given and the facts embodied in 
Bulletin No. 57 of the United States 
Public Health Service. In this official 
document it is stated that common 
glasses, improperly washed between 
users, are responsible for the communi- 
cation of: grippe, influenza, pneu- 
monia, common colds, diphtheria, ton- 
sillitis, measles, tuberculosis, scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever and infantile par- 
alysis. 

The inference is obvious. Recogni- 
tion of this fact has induced forty-six 
of the states to proscribe the common 
drinking cup in schools. Ban by law 
and ban by practice—as current events 
indicate— are widely different condi- 
tions. However, the law is there and 
it is the problem of school authorities, 
for the health of their charges, to in- 
sist on its enforcement. Such a duty 
compels not only observance during 
school hours but instruction for the 
protection of children away from this 
disciplinary influence. 

Nor does the bubble fountain solve 
the situation. It has been definitely 
determined by sanitarians that only a 
few of these devices guard the chil- 
dren against the infections that are 
conveyed from the mouth. 

It is time for all school authorities 
to give the most serious thought to the 
disease menace. Vigilance will safe- 
guard child health and inevitably will 
reduce the school absence which now is 
estimated to average six days a year 
for each pupil—From General Health 
Bureau, New York. 


Teaching is lighting a lamp and 
not filling a bucket. That is to say, 
the real teacher is one who inspires 
the pupil with love of learning or of 
craftsmanship. The only way to find 
out whether a person can teach or not 
is to let him try it. If he can awaken 
enthusiasm and make the child want 
to learn, he is a good teacher, no mat- 
ter how ill-informed he may be. If 
he cannot light the flame of desire for 
knowledge in the child’s spirit, he is 
a poor teacher, no matter how many 
college degrees he may _possess.— 
Frank Crane, in Current Opinion. 


Cheerfulness and content are great 
beautifiers and are famous preservers 
of youthful looks.—Charles Dickens. 





Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically 
and at the same time financially as well? Will you take advant- 
age of our free offer for four lessons which we offer to readers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans absolutely free of charge in the 
hope that they may be the means of starting you upon a career 
which will pay dividends in increased cash earnings, earnings 
which you couldn’t possibly obtain under your present condition? 


We are purely selfish in offering them to you gratis—-we have 
started thousands of others the same way—many wrote out of 
curiosity—became intensely interested when they saw how prac- 
tical and how extremely valuable they were—and before they 
knew it they were proficient musicians and—they were MAKING 
MORE MONEY IN THEIR PROFESSION. 


A graduate writes— 


“T am indeed proud of my diplomas from your Conservatory. They have 
been recognized by the State University and a life certificate issued me. 
Through them I have secured a position with an increase in salary of $50.00 

er month, I will be glad at all times to endorse your course in Public School 
usic.”’ (Name and address furnished on request) 


P iano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 
Normal Piano Course 


Harmony ian Wimcemtne tastes Caomtersatnl, com 
position and Orchestration. 

Public School Music ty Frances &. clark. 

Sight Singing and Ear Training rector of Musie,Uni- 
Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood. 


versity of Illinois. 


Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


e e 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned Banjoist. 


e 
Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


——G00D FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS———— 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 81, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ih 








Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (1) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 














NAME occ ccccccccccccccccccvcccceceeveccescesseccessecceceeeeceee BOGS oc ccccccccccocsecee 
eee MR Cac acehacinsuenceccns<senniidecineeedesspenesssecsenies 
TOWN cccccccccccccccccccccccceccccceccccceseecsvecceceseeoccees  ereerer rr ere re crr 
I am interested in the... .ccccccccccccccccccccvcccsccccccccsqeccccccccccccseescoccs (Course) 
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TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


Examinatior. Review Material in the Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form . 


[HE new edition, neatly bound in a handy size for pocket or 
handbag—packed with facts that every eighth grader must 
know. Saves hours of tedious detail work preparing test ques- 


tions. Covers all fourteen subjects required for an eighth 
grade diploma. Correct answers in simple, understandable 
language. 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS are highly endorsed by school 
authorities as a standard for systematizing your eighth grade 
review work. They teach your student the kind of questions 
that will be asked and how to answer briefly and to the point. 


TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 


You may judge the wonderful value of these books in actual 
use. Send us your order, with your remittance. We will send 
you the books and if they are not more than satisfactory, re- 
turn them and we will refund your money. Check the books 
you need. 





ere Agriculture ...... Grammar & Composition 
rr Arithmetic ...... U.S. History 

err, Bookkeeping ...... Orthography 

dacwaliel Civil Gov't ...... Penmanship 

béweee Drawing ...... Physiology 

pcGure Geography ...... Reading 

guwnduied Copies at ........ cents per copy. Total $........ 


Price, single copies 40c; 4 or more 35c each; 12 or more 33c each; 
25 or more 30c each; 50 or more 28c each; 100 or more 25c each. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Minden, Nebraska 














Free Service to Teachers 
The Palmer Method Plan 


The A. N. Palmer Company continues to offer to train, thoroly and free, teachers in the mechanics 
and pedagogy of Practical Muse Movement Handwriting. Any teacher whose pupils have been sup- 
plied with Palmer Method textbooks may claim and obtain the Free Course. More than forty thousand 
teachers are annually taking this course, " , 

This should be especially interesting to Rural Teachers, who are struggling unsuccessfully with the 
Penmanship Problem. Thousands of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal Course Thra Cor- 
respondence, and have been given the course weeny heey now ms ty most —— eo | in _ 
Handwriting Reform. They and their pupils now find joy in the daily penmanship lessons, and in the 
employment in allof their written tasks of writing embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Endurance. 

Write to our nearest office for full information. ; 

THE A. N. PALMER CO., 55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 











Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous 
use in thousands of schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its operation. 
It is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction—or your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric currents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Strongly made of malleable iron and aluminum, its 
weight is but eight pounds and can be shipped by 
parcel post: Address Dept. N. 


JAMES LYNN CQ,, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 














Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristecrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Swift ° 


Silent * Dustless ° Simple + Inexpensive 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS — 


Project Studies for Grades 


The Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., publishes some little book- 
lets which sheuld be very helpful in 
connection with South and Central 
American geography. 

The Union publishes booklets on each 
of the following subjects: 

Countries—Argentina, Bolivia,Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Sal- 
vador, Uruguay, Venezuela—5 cents 
each. 

Municipalities — Asuncion, Buenos 
Aires, Havana, La Paz, Lima, Mexico, 
Montevideo, Panama, Puebla, Rio de 
Janeiro, Rosario, Santiago, Sao Paulo, 
Valparaiso—5 cents each. 

Products — Coal resources of the 
Americas; Oils, fats and waxes in Latin 
America; Quebracho forests of South 
America; Story of the banana—5 cents 
each. 

(The small charge for these publica- 
tions is made to cover actual cost of 
paper and printing. Postage stamps 
will be accepted only in amounts of ten 
cents or less.) 

Seeing South America—Routes, rates, 
cities, climate, wonders. Tells about 
preparation, the start, the east coast 
cities, the far south, the west coast 
cities, the Caribbean cities, population, 
geography, climate; 90 pages, 50 illus- 
trations—price 25 cents. 

Ports and Harbors of South America 
—Aspects, facilities, prospects. De- 
scribes five ports Argentina, nine ports 
Brazil, eleven ports Chile, four ports 
Colombia, four ports Ecuador, two 
ports Panama, nine ports Peru, five 
ports Uruguay, nine ports Venezuela, 
and the Falkland Islands; 120 pages, 
80 illustrations—price 25 cents. 





“Co-operation” 


A recent address by Superinten- 
dent W. E. Olds of Escanaba, Mich., 
published recently in the Michigan 
Education Journal, deserves to be 
broadcast to every teachers’ con- 
vention, and especially to every par- 
ent-teacher association meeting in the 
country. Mr. Olds took as his topic 
“Co-operation.”” Regarding the crea- 
tion of the right spirit toward work 
on the part of the pupil he said: 
“This can be done only through co- 
operation between parents and teach- 
ers. Let us get our children to do 
their best at school and at home at 
all times. Encourage our boys and 
girls to get some things else in school 
besides high grades. We begin on a 
child during his first month in school 
and we hammer away at the import- 
ance of marks through high school 
college, university, professional 
school, and even graduate school. 
There could be but one result. As a 
nation we are grade and degree crazy. 
We have substituted marks for reality 
in the lives of our young people. We 
ask not, ‘What did you learn? What 
do you know? What can you do? 
What tastes have you acquired? What 
friends have you made? What is 
your philosophy of life?’ but, ‘What 
grade did you get? Was it an A? 
Did you graduate with honor? Have 
you a degree?’ Degrees are good and 
grades are necessary, but let us teach 
children and young people to be criti- 
cal of their own work. They should 
come to know without word from par- 
ent or teacher whether they have done 
well or poorly. They must know this 
when they get into real life, and the 
failure to know how to continue to 
improve themselves and their work is 
the greatest single weakness of school 
graduates to-day. Both parents and 
teachers can help to change the situ- 
ation. Children value what their par- 
ents and teachers value.” 





Cheerfulness is as natural to the 
heart of a man in strong health as 
color to his cheek; and wherever there 
is habitual gloom there must be either 
bad air, unwholesome food, improperly 
severe labor, or erring habits of life. 
—John Ruskin. 
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Pass Any Examination 


by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. ‘ 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 
cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One answers for one pupil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signature 
of the parents each month. Size of each 744x4 
inches. Price, 12c per dozen; 3 dozen, 35c. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneea St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








[3 WEIS. 
Ip CE 





— reading you 
: ence, politics, travel, fun, fa 
Ss quest: . » health—entertainment 
us and instruction for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) 
ody ie this big paper on trial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
PATHFINDER, 551 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 













- - and tet ony mg 
rettas, etc. talogue fe 
Geo.F .Rosche & Co. (Dept.1)337W.MadisonSt. Chicago, Ill. 


STUNTS and Starts for Speeches, 
for meetings, parties, clubs, 
lodges. A real book of 100 Live Ideas for the 
entertainment committee. Every stunt, ‘plan 
and speech tested and proved. Highly endorsed 
by leading organizations. rd book. 





The standa 
A dollar is a pretty small sum for a Whole 
Handful of Snappy Stunts. You Don’t Pay 
Unless Pleased. Send no money. Pay post- 
man on arrival of book $1.00 and few_pennies 
for collection charges. - Illinois State Register, 
Stunt Book Mgr., Springfield, Illinois. 











Publish a School Paper 


Our co-operative plan provides your school or 
class with your own magazine at very low 
cost. In fact a few ads or subscriptions will 
meet all expenses. 

Particulars and Samples FREE. 


Send the attached coupon for full particulars 
and samples. Does not obligate you. 


The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BE CONVINCED 


Read what your fellow 
superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers and 
even pupils themselves 
say in praise of our 
first class goods. 











STRIKING BAQ 





OUR FREE OFFERS 


OFFER No. I 


At your request we will 
mail you one gross, 144 
Clover lead pencils, post- 
age prepaid, to be sold by 
your pupils for five cents 
each, and immediately up- 
on receipt of $7.20 (the 
proceeds of same) we will 
mail you FREE any one 
of the illustrated articles 
or an American flag, 5 x 8 
feet. 





FOOT BALL 


There must be some reason for this enthusiasm and praise. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


When Better Playground Sport Goods Are On 
the Market You Can Get Them at the 


SCHOOL DECORATION COMPANY 


KASOTA BUILDING MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Absolutely the Original House for all Playground Indoor and Outdoor Sporting Goods 





TO THE TEACHER ordering the pencils for her pupils to sell, we will 
present an ever-sharp checking pencil fitted with blue lead as per illustration. 
This checking pencil is a most useful article for a teacher in her work. 


TO THE BOY AND 
GIRL selling the largest ‘ 
number of pencils, we will award an additional prize of a beautifully fitted 
mechanical pocket pencil. These pencils are fitted with velvet thin lead, each 
one having a full supply of refill leads in the barrel. 


<n JO 


GIRL’S PENCIL WITH 
RING ATTACHED 





BOY’S PENCIL WITH 
CLIP ATTACHED 








CONVINCE YOURSELF. 










From Missouri: 


“Enclosed you will find 
the names and addresses 
of all the Nodaway 
County teachers, I will 
be glad to have my name 
used as a reference for 
the goods which our 
teachers have received 
have been all you have 
said.” 














VOLLEY BALL 


OFFER NO. II 


For the sale of 1% gross, 
216 Clover lead pencils, 
which amounts to $10.80, 
we can supply you with 
TWO of the premiums 
shown on this page. 


OFFER NO. III. 


For the sale of two gross, 
288 Clover lead pencils, 
you may have your choice 
of THREE of our splendid 
and useful premiums. . 





OUR GUARANTEE 





Complete satisfaction, all 
goods entirely as_ repre- 
sented, and a prompt twen- 
ty-four hour service to all 
correspondence. 





BASKET BALL 











From Tennessee: 


“The pupils of Waco School 
wish to send their thanks and 
appreciation for the prompt 
shipment of the basket ball and 
flag which they earned selling 
pencils. They have expressed 
their confidence of giving premi- 
ums and hope to send for more 
pencils soon. Thanking you 
again and again.” 








Kasota Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


School Decoration 
Company 





Please mail gross of lead pencils to be sold by my pupils at 
five cents each, for which we are to receive ABSOLUTELY FREE and postage 
prepaid, our choice of the articles you offer, also the mechanical checking pen- 
cil for the teacher, and two mechanical pocket pencils for the pupils. 





State articles wanted . 





Name er DEE A PE IA 
het Sse 
P. O. Address 




















From Texas: 


“IT have given two of my order 
blanks to two other teachers who 
are sending to you for your 
pencils. We have no trouble 
whatever in selling the pencils. 
They are as good as can be got- 
ten anywhere. The children en- 
joy selling them. I want to say 
that your footballs and volley 
balls are fine. We have one in 
our school that is being used 
the third year and is still good.” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 








For every classroom 

















JOHNSON'S 
FirsrAID 
MANUAL 

é: 


T’S the minute 

after the acci- 
dent that counts. 
Then indeed is 
Johnson’s Stand- 
ard First - Aid 
Manual essential 
in the classroom. 


JOHNSON JOHNSON | 
New Brunswick 
U,S.A, 


When there is an accident 
there’s no time to scurry around 
and ask questions. You must 
know exactly the right thing to 
do. This manual tells clearly, 
authoritatively and definitely 
what to do. It is standard for 
giving and teaching FIRST- 
AID at universities, colleges 
and training schools the coun- 
try over. 


You will feel safer with John- 
son’s Manual in your posses- 
sion. Get it to serve a double 
purpose—for practical use and 








More necessary than 
a Dictionary 


Gohnaon effohmion 


New Brunswick, N. J., U.S.A. 


for use as atext book. Bound 
in cloth—144 pages—186 illus- 
trations. Price 75c. 


And Johnson’s 
First - Aid Chart 


—at once a teaching chart and 
a practical guide to first-aid 
work—is a complete guide to 
first aid that anyone can use 
who understands a picture. 


Size 27x44 inches, mounted on 
heavy board. Folds for carry- 
ing. The front is in ten colors— 
the back contains full first-aid 
instructions in black and white. 
Price $1.00. 


You can buy the Manual and 
the Chart at your druggist—or 
if he does not have them, they 
will be sent post-paid by us on 
receipt of price. 
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The Relationship Between Art 
and the Needs of Man 


is expressed today in every classroom. Each grade, 
at some time during the year, develops problems of 


comparative shelter. 


The knowledge of how the rest of the world lives 
tends toward enlarging appreciation of the child’s 


own home. 


Use graphic means to bring each problem to life. 
“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons and “ARTISTA” Water 
Colors express, in color and form, the vital phases 
of shelter. House-planning, simple interior decora- 
tion, knowledge of color-schemes and arrangement 
will develop powers of discrimination in making 


present and future choices. 


The Art Service Bureau will tell you how to use 
“Geld Medal Products” in the study of shelter. 
When writing, please state grade, number of chil- 
dren in group, and materials available for use. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42"¢ St. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 
“Practical Problem Projects” 


There have been numerous books 
on the theory of the Project Method, 
frequently illustrated by specimen 
projects carried out in great detail. 
Practical Problem Projects is not that 
kind of book. It is, rather, a handbook 
for teachers who are eager to intro- 
duce the method in their own work, 
but who feel that they must go slowly 
in order to avoid the danger of disor- 
ganizing their program through inno- 
vation. The author, F. W. Rawcliffe, 
Elementary School Supervisor in Ci- 
cero, Ill., and William B. Owen (past- 
president of the N. E. A.) who writes 
the foreword, both make it clear that 
the wise teacher at first tries out one 
simple project adapted to her school 
and later develops others of increas- 
ing complexity. Very helpful by way 
of guidance are the fourteen elements 
mentioned by Mr. Rawcliffe as those 
that mark good project procedure, 
though they do not necessarily all ap- 
pear in any one project. In general, 
he explains that the project means (1) 
Doing things with'a definite end in 
view; (2) Doing these things in an 
atmosphere of freedom; (3) Doing 
these things in company with others. 

Within the book’s 112 pages, 41 
projects are outlined, ranging from 
fourth to ninth grade. Such titles as 
the following will be suggestive of the 
contents: aking a Museum for a 
Rural School; Building a House of 
Concrete; From Poplar to Paper; The 
Panama Canal; Petroleum and Poli- 
tics; Uncle Sam at Work. In connec- 
tion with each project are introductory 
questions, references to consult, class 
activities (such as sand-table con- 
struction, dramatization, etc.), and 
original problems framed by the chil- 
dren. The many illustrations are 
largely drawn from those used in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

It is worthy of note that every one 
of the projects described has actually 
been worked out in the schools of Ci- 
cero, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, where 
the Project Method has been develop- 
ing for some years under the enthu- 
siastic leadership of Supt. W. W. 
Lawton. 

Practical Problem Projects is priced 
at 35 cents—a small amount, consid- 
ering the value of the contents. It 
may be had from the publishers, F. E. 
Compton ‘& Company, 58 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


Can You Make a Poster? 


The American Humane Association, 
Albany, N. RS in pursuance of its 
purpose to “make everybody kind to 
every living thing” is offering prizes 
in its seventh annual poster contest. 
This is open to school boys and girls of 
the entire country. The contestants 
will be classified in four groups: 
Children in grades 1 to 4; in grades 
5 to 8; pupils in grade 9, high and 
preparatory schools; older students 
and persons above school age. Fifty 
dollars will be divided among the 
best in each group: first prize $25; 
second $15; third $10; also ten conso- 
lation (book and magazine) prizes in 
each group, and certificates of merit 
for creditable drawings. 

The New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children offers 
prizes of $25, $10, $5 and ten of $1 
each for best posters on protection of 
children. The Pennsylvania Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(Philadelphia) offers $50 for a colored 
postcard, illustrating “Kindness brings 
happiness.” The words must appear 
in the composition. The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (New York) gives a prize 
of $50 for the best design for a hu- 
mane book plate. Competition closes 
June 1, 1925. 

For any further particulars write 
to American Humane _ Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 


It is one of the peculiarities of 
school work that the best fruits of the 
love and strength spent on it do not 
readily reveal themselves to the dis- 
trustful eye, and often do not come to 
ripeness for many years. 
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This Tenor Banjo 
teem! REE 





Unéer persona! su ant 
vision angen iit be given the | 
arry S. Six 

sere! eas nce as sneer 

& Glee and Instrumental clubs 
of New York University. 

fornish botos 

Phonograp) re * 1 

with printed and ‘Nustrated easy- 

to. read courses. A learn. 


DON’T SEND A SINGLE CENT 


# Just drop a line—telling you are interested 
in receiving full particulars and to reserve 


pas of our regular $18, pe fall's size ret et Voth tenor | banj 
‘or for zou iy rticulars DEMY 
usIC, Studio 2312, 12-Sth Ave., New York, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, accredited High School Diploma or 
equivalent. Uniforms, room, board and monthly al- 
lowance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York — 




















to MISS DORA C. SAUNRY, 
Dente si* “Michael Reese Hospital, éhicago, mt. 





























Government Positions 


Those who wish to secure life positions in ~ 
United States Civil Service at from $1,400 to 
$2,500 a year, should write for the catalogue of 
the oldest Civil Service School in America, the 


COLUMBIAN C NCE COLLEGE 
c 








_ WASHINGTON, D. 














You Can Manage a TeaRoom 


FORTUNES are being made in Tea Rooms 
Motor Inns Rade! fd where. You can pee one in 
your own hom r resort, 
and mal money t 
pinay going. ig radlatce pala 

‘eo 
businessin a few weeks. You train in your spare 


time at home at cost of but few one 2 day. 
¥e e infependent, Write for Free ** Pouring 


“LEWIS TEA ROOM ‘INSTITUTE 


Mary Catherine 
Dept. M-1013 ‘Geusen, 'D. Cc 


JSIG LESSONS FREE 


‘You can read music like this quickly 


it oa tt oe Sie Fians, Oresn, ¥ _ 4 
Gitar, Banjo, ete, Beginners or advanced lave vers. tage used, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC. 27 Lakeside Bids., CHICASS 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [20th year.) 
For ene © extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
pee agers, 
The F ‘Profession of Home-Making 
AML SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. Sith St, Chicago 





























homemakers, etc. 





Wonderful, new device, euides your hand; corrects 

Fears writing i in few days. mprovement in three 
ailures. Oompiste outline F- 

ite C. J. Ozment, Dept.33 St. Louis, Mo. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
College Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


WANTED 
A teacher who can invest $50-$100 in 
(pay monthly payments of $5-$10 each. Good 
returns, 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
EDUCATION AT COST. High School, Story Writing 
Public Speaking, Complete Commercial Courses, Special 


Teachers’ Courses. Positions secured. Degree on gradu- 
ation. Home Study. Peoples College, Kansas City, Mo. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 
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Begin the Year Right 





Four New Teachers’ Books 
| Just Published 


ah od Projects, Pla: and 





| PRACTICA By Gail Calmerton. 
| PROJECTS || — frations’?. Paes °° gt 


Motivated Primary" Activities. 


PLAYS ond GAMES 
By Margaret F. Metcalf. 





tions 1.20 


DEVICES 














Devices and 

Jiver- DIVERSIONS 

|] Gait CaLmenToN Vita for Pr tintong Hesing 
SaaS ing Pie 
Agmies G. Deming. C1otn 
BIS PAS. oc ccccces 1.20 
Primary Games “to Teach Pho- 
netics. _By Eliza A. Sample. 
Cloth, 120 pages. Illustra- 


eeoreereerereers . 





Popular Teachers’ Books 
a 4 © wey to Draw. 
mt... ‘Dravtings “for the Geog- 
raphy Class. Augsburg .45 
Primary Goss Work, Sense Train- 
ing and Games. Smith .85 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Day By Day in the Primary Schools 

















By Alice M._ Bridgham, 
A series of teachers’ 
manuals or plan books, 
in three large vol- 
=, = 566 jaree pages, 
with E i a Alphabet or Letter Cards, in sheets, Per doz. $0. 30 
trations. Cloth Bind- Alphabet - = Cards, in stripe. Per set. 07 
* ette ards, in bo. e ° 
ms, the complete set Arithmetic or No. Cards, in sheets. Per doz, “38 
© 0 £206 8:8)4 4 9s - rithmetic or No. Cards, in strips. Per set. .0 
sie - a sap the gom Arithmetic or No. Cards, in boxes, Per box. 
MESeees Poming No. Ca ras, n Ga Se - (12 sheets) 
e mber_ Dri are, FOP BOE... .cce J 
Morning Exercises | piionic Word Builder, in strips. Pet set... .u7 
For All the Year Mg Ly in boxes. ple ome + 15 
< i Sentence Strips, er se coe OE 
By, Je exercises, ar Primary Sentence Builder. Per box....... .15 
ranged , day act by fay, Kindergarten Materials (Postage Extra) 
Best ane vere "30 Colored Bticks for Stick Laying: No. 102 Assorted 
5 inches. rrr 
Educational Magazines Per Year Outline Pricked Rowine gy No, iTek 250 
» 4x5 in r ‘f ‘ 
Normal P—---gpaaaed and Primary Plans—Monthly— cards, 3% x3% in. Per. box . "4g No. 193 
Oh boht Msaral ate a Sige a BB. -4 eh '6' 6.6.0 2.00 100 cards, 4x5% in. Per box 


10 
The Pathtinder—Weekiy——52 issues...... 1.00 
Both Normal Instructor and Pathfinder.... 2.75 
Primary Education—Monthly—10 issues. 2.00 
Popular Educator—Monthly—10 issues.... 2.00 
SAVE 60 CENTS! 
Order the Day by Day Books in connection with 
any of the above magazines and send for the 
























ture Study. Payne... 1.00 

Cloth Bound Story Readers 
Ilustrated in black and colors, 

Avimal - tend tie 


Child's’ Fibinson Crusoe, 
Father Thrift ‘and His 
Fp Friends,  Sin- 
Light ‘Bearers, The.” Dun- 
a “To-Do Stories, The. 
-70 


Nine. ‘Bunny in “Manners- 








La indelar.. . 
Nixie Bunny in Workaday. 
Land, Sindelar. ° 
Nixie Bunny, in Holiday. 
Land, Sindelar. . {) 
j Nixie Bunny in Faraway- 
‘ Lands, Sindelar. .70 
Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories. Deming .65 
Story of the American Flag. Fallows...... .70 
Tanglewood Animals, The. WOTR. -cccocce 0f0 
Teenie Weenie Land. Donahey-Baker. seen 670 
Teenie Weenies, he, mahey-Baker..... « 
Two Indian Children of Long Ago. Taylor... .70 


Dictionaries, Atlas, Encyclopedia 
Webster’s New Pphemnationsl 


ing, indexed, 2700 
over 6000 illustrations. 


$16. 
Webster's * Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary, (New edition) . 
Buck oe bi dex 


index ° 
2120 pages, over 5000 il- 
The 


pages, 











New National Eneyclo- 
volumes, 
inches, each over 800 
pages, 1000 _ illustrations. 
Cloth. Special price, per 
(Postage extra) 80 
New International Atlas of 











World. ie Hgition. Cloth. 224 pages, 
illustrated. 11 inches. Special price 
(Postage WEE ear. 1.9 
































Two pentee mith rs That Cloth Set only $3.60; for the Paper Set $2.00 24 mats, ass’td colors .38 
‘eac aeee- 7 
Number Gam or Primary Seat Work, Drawing, Clay Pane strips ay ay += 
Grades. iinrris & Waldo ‘SB now Way Drawing Cards. ao Shinn. Sets 1, 2 sorted colors. % in. wide 
Number Stories. Deming .86 | ,, B. Per seb... .sececcercccnces me de COON. wasaciarecswarce 15 
Number Teaching in the Pri- Plastique, a composite clay. ‘Ali colors: Per No. 470, 144 Wooden beads, 
mary Grades. Seeley. .40 Ni D. B ae, 4 ORR) 5 ccc ce gcescoeceece = % in. cubes, cylinders 
Language and Composition "by — > Mf er ea Picture Cut-Outs. Sets 1, and spheres, six colors, 
tauea B SeitH Grades. Hammon 1.00 “Pprimary’ g er set. iti: aantas (4 Goohige lone , Per box... s+. 
Games and Rhymes for Lan- y”’ Scissors, an point 4 inches ine P No. 66, 6x 6 in. iatawood 
guage Teaching in the First Sir 0 ee : varnished mitt board. Each........... 
our Grades. ming . B 
F Grad De g .85 a” aa hed it a om small round pegs. Six colors. 
Language Games for All Grades, ext) cere at for "865, S006 sunali” square” pecs!” Bix’ ‘colors 
SI 6.6.6 ¥in.038 6-0:0% +80 || | LANGUAGE GAMES Primary Sewing and Col- Per box a .30 
(Or complete with cards for | — t Cards. Cleaveland. | Colored cubes, "27" in box. “Per box: /?: 25 
pupils’ use| $1.20 1 eee > 1, 2, 3, ea. 26c.;| Colored cubes, 1 0 in box. Per box Seed (ae 
Methods and Material for Com- DEMING | tt | a ee Nee! | | 3. SetS.. Bi Plain cubes, 100 in box, Per box < :70 
position in Intermediate and Straight Line Sewing] 12 inch Educational clock dial........... .30 
— a | aaa per set, ;26 | Toy Money. Total contents over $290. Per box .45 
One’ Hundr od “Stories” for Re- ar D ee rr arquetry blocks. Bix colors, SO wooden forms .20 
production. Gro -30 cards in envelope, Little Classics 
a to Teach Phonics. Calk- Set ..... 0] 165 separate titles of 32 pages each, for all grades 
Vee ee -80 lash Cards ‘for’ Rapid —from the First to High School. Per copy, 
One Hundred "Lessons ‘in Na- Word Drills. Dem- 8c.; 10 for 70c.; 50 for say 100 for $6.00 


ing. Per envelope .16 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Best Books, Helps and Supplies 


For Progressive Teachers Everywhere 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES UNLESS POSTAGE IS MENTIONED AS EXTRA 


Word and Number Cards 


Per paper rs 25. 


Sewing Card Needles. = 
doz, spools in bu. 


Silkateen. For sewing “ee 
assorted colors. Per box.........-+++ 
Coated Paper Weaving Mats. Package contains 12 
mats and 12 fringes in 
assorted colors .. 
Industrial Weaving Mats, of 
tinted construction paper, 


Send for complete list of titl 























Practical and Artis- 
Decorate Your Schoolroom! ag ag 
ur By Laura Rollins Tinsley, 
Goth. 144 pages, bee | is 
Fine Photogravure Artotypes — Famous veoeenaaeaaliiiiaiaaan 
Portraits Paintings Merit, Honor and Report Cards 
of Washington, (as illustrat- Celebrated paintings of the 
ed), Lincoln, Woodrow Wil- old masters and modern paint- ———— One Merit Cards, per 
3on, Warren arding and ers as well. A jeries of the ONE 500° sas, obo 
Calvin Coolidge. Size 22 x 28 highest grade reproductions, hy oy PERCes 
inches. Price each (un- furnished at me erate cost. ! Good Cards, aS 
si. 40; inree for $2.00, post: bal being: The Angelus M RI l irwehaee ree 

F ree for jost- opular being: ne Angelus “ | woe aie ett 

paid.” sins Millet), ‘‘Can’t You Talk?” TRY AGAIN” ff ‘Perfect’ Cards, per 
Holmes) , Bab Stuart (Van 100, .16; per 506 

— Portraits Dyck), C lose 0 o ee dan), J emma ote tth eon ae 
om aMy Of, the above framed in som) Christ Hiead at Twelve | | pie THesite nee, Pet 100. 46; ver POO 88 
Oak, black or brown frames ce he Feit i One ~. el ad 5 49: ou 100, 4 
cna ycurely park “for sp Rfanington om Horie (Puail, | | Bride Garde anit rio tes, Ped obo 198 
ment, Each $3.90; any sve Heese Ra Beet) Mae | | Report Cards, No. 1398. For 10 mos. Per 100 .76 

60; any ree 10; a P 
Saprese extra. ioe « i. tae tae Blackboard Stencils 

‘ sel), Return to the Farm ‘New and well drawn designs forated o 

Special Day Books {Troyon), Shepherdess and about 24 x 36 inches Irder_by number. rice, 

ep ’ na “3 
Pn gg 0 Watt) Sige | Madonng || No ceeader NS Beogaiee 
‘atriotic n nmen aphael), ong oO e Lar 624 J: Calend: 

for Children. By Marie Irish. (isreton)," The, Sower (Mile | | 625 Feb. Calendar Bt Duvel Children 
The only book of ‘‘after-the- Spirit. of ’76 (Willard), 300 Washington 5604 Sunbonnet Babies 
war” patriotic entertainments published. Con- Spring (Corot), mit 4. Shoer ndseer) , 303 Lincoln 505 Overall Boy 
tains over sixty original dialogues, plays, songs, | Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Del- 751 Mt. Vernon 507 H cra, a chi os 
exercises and recitations. 104 pp. Price 40 cts.| aware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael) 752 Lincoln Log Cabin 408 Hin and Chic 

Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National ize 22x 28 inches. Price each (unframed), 758 Tincoin’s Heme v liawatha 
patriotic airs, 9 popular folk songs, 12 favorite | $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, postpaid. 754 Lincoln enone 430 patience 
opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. | Any of these subjects su pplied” ‘peautifully hand- 755 Boy Lincoln 775 U.S. Flag 

er copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.60 postpaid. | colored at: Each (unframed) , $1.76; any two, 757 Cherry and "Hatchet 780 Goddess of Liberty 

Lincoin Da Entertainments. By Joseph C, | $3-30; any five, $7.76. Border 784 Uncle Sam 
Sindelar. 60 pages. Price, 40 cents. F dA Send for complete list of 500 subjects, 

na AL Day Entertainments. By Joseph rame rtotypes Colored Chalk for stencils, Per box of 12 sticks 
C. Sindelar, 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid J] oo «srr r cette treet eee e eee rere eeeees $0.26 

Good Things for Washington and. Lincoln | Oak Dlack or brown frames to suit the tone of 
Birthdays. By Marie Irish. 115 pages. Price, | the subject, picture complete with frame and School Song Books 
35 cents glass oo | to hamg, securely eb isnet for ship- - 

Polly ‘in ney hand. +, be re of Wash-/| ment, each $4.15; any two, 00; any three, Best Primary Songs. .... ccc cescccccccce $0.20 
ington, By Edi nton. <A_ver 11.85; any four, $15.70; five, b19. 55; Kindergarten and Primary Songs......... 7 
fine W: wR... I A tnday mt, Is 4 acts, for express extra. (If or 5 Ae Artotypes are Merry, Melodies... .......+seesesascees .20 
or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hr. Scenes| wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) Special New Common-School Song Book, Board covers .70 
easy. Price, 25 cents catalog of Pictures and Statuary mailed free. Silvery Notes... .. ce eeeceeceeeervecee -20 

Songs We_ Like Best........e+eeeee0e08 16 
Weaver's New School Songs.....+++++06+ .30 





NEW 1925 CATALOG MAILED 


FREE! REQUEST A COPY! 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, “The House of Better Material’’ Dept.1B, 17 E.Twenty-Third St., CHICAGO 











Entertainments 

= Best Primary Recitations. 88 
as DOE «464 e262 6.04 se 
Closing Day Entertainments. 
District-ScHoot 28 pages. . 40 
DIALOGUES Dialogues and Plays for Enter- 
« tainment Days, 115 pages 
District-School Dialogues. 1380 

DOOD oc cccccesccece A 
Humorous Dialogues for Chil- 
Grom. 119 Dc cose 40 
Humorous Drills and Aeting 
; Songs. 54° pages. ts, 

MY Beckle iw e rere ee - 
on » ey Patriotic Entertainments for 
Children, 128 pages. 40 
Specialty Fairtuinment for Little Folks. 133 

MD 9 6. 60.04 Cas Rhee de taggeececeesos F 
Twelve. Plays for Children. 160 pages... 40 
Washington Day Entertainments. 176 pages 40 


Gummed Stars_in five colors 


Gummed Holiday Seals: U. 8S. Flag 
St. Valentine; Easter Lily; East- 
er Chick; Mother's Day. ie 





American Fiber Reed. 


34 "4, 34c. 
Round "Raita Frames 
Round Wooden 

to 


Raffia Needles, 
of 25.. 









Write For Complete Catalog 































Gummed Stars and Seals 
Gold 
Siiver, Red, Blue, Green, Pac ked 
100 stars of one color in box, 
10c.; three boxes,25c.; 










Per box, 
per doz 












box, 10¢.; per doz... 
Reed and Raffia Work 


(Postage extra) 








Natural Color Rafila, Per Ib, 
20c.; 5 lbs. for... . $0.86 

Colored Ratlia. All colors. 
e 













Ib., all one color .78 

Per % lb.of any color .26 
Natural Reed or Rattan. 
Round. Size No, 1, per 
lb., 85c.; No. 2, 75c.; No. 
3, 70c.; Ne. 4, 67c.; No. 






inch Fiat .ccccces 
veh of yg > — core. 
$0.38; } 2, No, 8, 
3s No. 5, "he No. "6, 1c. 
(2 narts). Per dozen "$0.16 
Basket Rot- 
oms, 3 in. diam., dozen 
45 


eo eee eee ercccces Se 


5 in. diam., 
6% in. diam., dozen .90 
dozen. 1.30 


8 in. diam., 
Per package 
eco cote 


eeeeee 






sie Mo. 1, per Ib. 































































































Red Cross Film Service 


No locality exists which cannot ke 
provided with a special Red Cross fea- 
ture program, or part program, that 


Chicago, St. Paul, 
City, 
Wash., through the service of the So- 
ciety for Visual Education. 


Minn., Oklahoma 


Berkeley, Calif., and Seattle, 


There are available over 100 films, 





will interest all the people. 

Chapters are urged to request sug- 
gestions as to the Red Cross films 
available and_ specialized programs 
from their Division Director of Public 
Information, who will gladly give 
every assistance in making Red Cross 
‘movie” entertainments effectual in 
public appeal. 
_ The Division Offices have complete 
information on Red Cross motion pic- 
tures, which are distributed from ten 
exchanges, located in Boston, New York 
City, Washineton,- Atlanta, Detroit, 


‘neluding seven distinctively Junior 
Red Cross Service feature fi'ms, 14 on 
little journeys through foreign lands, 
five on international school corre- 
spondence, and four’ miscellaneous 
Junior films. ; 

American Red Cross health and hy- 
giene subjects are depicted in nine 
films; seven are on special subjects. 
All these are supplied at a cost of $2.00 
a reel per day. hen there are 64 
Red Cross films which are distributed 
free of charge, except for the usually 
nominal transportation charges. A 








‘descriptive pamphlet giving complete 


information on these Red Cross fi!ms 
may be had from any Division Office, 
or from the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 327 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Rural Schools to Benefit 


Seniors in the rural teacher-training 
class as a group showed ability supe- 
rior to that of those preparing for 
teaching in villages and city schools in 
the state normal school at West Chest- 
er, Pa., according to information re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Education. 
Standard intelligence tests were given 
to the 400 seniors of this school. Among 
the 10 per cent ranking highest were 10 





out of the 30 members of the rural 
group. The ratio of the number with 
high intelligence quotients in the rural 
group was 1to3. With the other groups 
it was fewer than 1 to 12. Stated dif- 
ferently, the rural group had more than 
three times as many among the high- 
est 10 per cent as would be normally 
expected. 

The West Chester school has adopted 
the policy of discussing and visiting 
with students each of the teaching 
fields during the first semester, then 
encouraging them to choose the field of 
their greatest interest and adaptabil- 
ity. Students who enter the rural 
course and fail to demonstrate their 
t-aching ability are required to dis- 
continue the course. 
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Plan Your Vacation Now 
Play and Study in Chicago 





1886 1925 


National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to July 31, 1925 


Summer Session Curriculum includes the latest 
developments in Kindergarten .and Elementary 
methods for Teachers. Demonstrations with Children. 


1925 Summer Bulletin upon application to: 
REGISTRAR, SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 25 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE, 





2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your 
School. Here is your 


U. S. Flag, 5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, guaranteed not to fade. 
Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on a varnished staff with gilded spear head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get 
your flag this month. 4 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag 7% 
Buttons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their 
friends and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons 
for 10c each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you 
want—the Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be 
sent immediately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

“Story of the Flag”—Send in your signed coupon for but- 
tons, remit within two weeks after receiving them, and re- 
ceive free, a beautiful little booklet entitled “Story of the 
Flag.” 


Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P.0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana - 


WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., P.O. Box 77, Anderson, e 
Send me Emblematic Flag Buttons which my Pupils will sell at 
10c each. The proceeds willbe sent to you, and immediately you 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil s! mer checked below. 
{ ] 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons, 
{ ]5x8 ft Bunting. 60 Buttons, 


(Chee! for Flag } 
{ ] Pencil Sharpener. "30 Buttons, 








Have your pupils sell 
30 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.00, and we 
@ will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—pre- 
paid, Please use cou- 
pon at side, 





























Teachers and World Peace 


Teachers want peace and will con- 
tinue to work for it in a rational, 
practical way. They hate war but 
they love their country more than they 
hate war. They want peace, but 
peace with honor. There is a growing 
demand among thoughtful people in 
all lands that military armaments be 
gradually and mutually reduced as 
the nations agree. We believe in the 
codification of international law and 
a World Court of Justice, and believe 
civilization has advanced to such a 
point that nations can settle their in- 
ternational disputes by arbitration. 
America is a patriotic nation and 
needs no “National Defense Day” to 
develop the spirit of preparedness and 
show other nations we can take care 
of ourselves, We must have reason- 
able preparedness and believe our 
government will have no trouble ‘in 
providing it. The regular army 
should be kept to a reasonable stand- 
ard, the National Guard and Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps should be 
developed. . . . . The attitude of 
the teacher is vastly important. If 
the world shall eventually learn to 
substitute co-operation, justice and 
friendship for war, it must be through 
teaching the young the true meaning 
of co-operation and justice.—Augustus 
O. Thomas, president, World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. 

Pupils’ Rights 

1. Every pupil shall have the right 
to an opportunity to do all he will do. 

2. Every moves’ | shall have the right 
- a opportunity to do all he is able 
0 do. 

3. Every pupil has a right to know 

the significance of the thing he is try- 
ing to do before he tries it. 
_ 4, Every pupil has a right to know 
just what is expected of him at the 
end of a term, when he begins the 
term. 

5. Every pupil has a right to see at 
the beginning of a term the successive 
steps by which he shall reach the goal 
in all the kinds of processes which he 
should acquire. 

. Every pupil has a right to the 
assurance that no one is going to hold 
him back or drag him down. 

7. Every pupil has a right to an 

opportunity to stop at any stage of 
progress and there review and _ prac- 
tice until he is ready to proceed. 
_ 8. Every pupil has a right to train- 
ing in the principle that haste makes 
waste and that accuracy and mastery 
are his proper ideals. 

9. Every pupil has a right to de- 
velop responsibility that comes from 
habits of self-criticism, self-test and 
the value of 100 per cent work, 

10. Every pupil has a right to de- 
velop under conditions which make 
possible self-confidence and _ self-re- 
liance. 

11. Every pupil has a right at the 
outset to learn many ways in which 
for him the subject matter is going to 
function. 

12. Every pupil has a right to an 
opportunity to form a habit of help- 
ing others.—Exchange. 


The Live Teacher’s Creed 


The live teacher believes in herself 
and her job. 

She has plans for her work. 

. She is constantly alert in improv- 
ing methods and standards. 

She is reasonable and agreeable with 
those with whom she works. 

She has illustrative material for her 
lesson. 

She is a good sport. 

She realizes that five minutes wasted 
in a class of forty is 200 minutes or 
three and one-third hours. 

_ The live teacher has something do- 
ing every minute in a laboratory as 
well as lecture period. 

The live teacher makes the most of 
opportunities presented for giving in- 
formation and inspiration to others 
outside of her group. 

The live teacher has a sense of 
humor which livens up her class work 
and helps maintain the morale. 





Ellen H. Richards. 
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1G Is! $35 to $60 a Week 


outfit of tools and materials 
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Get my big Book FREE! 









H.A.McCarrie, Director, 
McCARRIE SCHOOL 


97-N 
1338 So. Michigan Ave. =: 


STUDY 


CHICAGO 








While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 


T 
‘sional courses in education like ‘‘Genetic 
Psychology,’ ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
**Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “The Junior High School Movement,”’ 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 





sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
SRSA SS ENTIRE 


A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


OMEDCokkeerin Shorthand, 
ATH Salesmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
ates earn $100 to $300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
' Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 20th 
ear. Thousands from all walks of 
ife have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course prefe: ; 
» BROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
~” 2ag Liberty Bidg. Peoria, It!. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


8 year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departments. High school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission. | i 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home. Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance. 
Write for free Book of Facts. 
Superintendent, School ‘of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 










































yt OE: a TIME 

Write for book, ‘‘How to Become a Good Penman,’’ and beautiful 
specimens. Free. Your name on card if you enclose og 

F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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not Z “VACATIONS WITH PAY 
VAZTRNELING OR STATIONARY 


OUSANDS NEEDED Soon ! 
RAPID PROMOTIONS 


want a permanent job with Uncle Sam, 
at or near home, at Washington, D. C., or elses 


n’t di 


a 





t t le 
J. Ozment, Dept. 145 St. ‘Louls, Mo. 





TEACHERS! 


Among your ou have sev- 
eral w pgs dl for drawing 
‘and want to— 


BE AN ARTIST 


We pay liberal commission 
for enrollments recommended 
by teachers. You can make 
extra We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience. 
Drawing taught in own home: 
\ during spare time. Choice of 







Commerci ) = 
and so on. Mailed free on request. Also get © = 
our special proposition to teachers for recom. 7 - 
mending p ising pupils. Add 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART mi cr, wee. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Rural Carrier, P. M., Railway Mail 
Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov’t exams, and lesson 
sheets, arranged same way. 15 years’ exp. Our 
unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Our 
students have made 99.50 per cent in Gov’t exams. 
Sample lesson, illustrated catalogue free. 

CIVIL. SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
5126 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of mammering, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TU STOP STAMMERING.’ 
It hasinspired thousands. Free copy today. 

‘THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME aS 


With our TUNE-A-PHONE, Ac- 
tion Model, tools, charts and les- 


sons you can learn quickly and 
easily and be prepared to make big money. Estb., 1898. Money- 
back Guarantee. Diploma given. Amazing Surprise in our free 
book. ‘‘Winning Independence,’’ Write for it today. Niles 
Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 43 Bryant Bidg.,Augusta,Mich. 


HOME STUDY FOR WRITERS 
30 TEXT-BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS 


criticized, revised, marketed. Book catal and 
tory circulars. Correspondence invited. *JAMES KNAPP 
REEVE, Dept. I, Franklin, 0. *(/ormer editor The Editor) 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical 
Business Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. 
Get Free booklet. GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


pt. 11, 5 





































FromSchoolRoom-ToTeaRoom 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows just how to make big profits 
from cooking : how to sell and how to cater, how to manage TEA 

, Motor Inns, Candy Shops, Lunch Rooms, Cafete: » ete, 
Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘‘Cooking for a Profit.’” 


AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS,841A, E.S8th St.,Chicago 


at home by new, easy method Graduates play or 
LEARN No pa OY Successful students in all sections. 

For FREE sample lesson write to 
ZUCLL'n AMERICAN COLLEGE 

609 Keystone Sida. 





OF MUSIC 
Konsas City, Me 








Wisconsin Boy Wins Good- 
Roads Scholarship 


John Liska, high school youth of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is announced 
as winner of the H. S. Firestone Four 
Years University Scholarship for 
1924, his essay having been chosen 
as the best of those submitted in the 
fifth good roads essay contest. More 
than 200,000 high school students 
throughout the United States and ter- 
ritorial possessions competed. The 
contest was conducted by the Highway 
Education Board, of Washington, D. 
C. National judges who reviewed the 
state essays were James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor; Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, president of Ohio State University, 
and Merle Crowell, editor of The 
American Magazine. Honorable men- 
tion was given to the essays by Rich- 
ard Arimizu, Hilo, Hawaii; H. Harold 
Kelley, 707 West Euclid Avenue, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; and Viola Greene, Wil- 
limantic, Connecticut, R. F. D. No. 1 

Liska, whose college education is 
now provided for, graduated from a 
Chicago grammar school at the age of 
twelve, but it was necessary for him 
to wait five years before entering high 
school and he had expected to have to 
work for another period before enter- 
~, college. He is 20 years old. 

he prize winning essay follows: 


THE RELATION OF IMPROVED HIGHWAYS 
To HoME LIFE 


By John Liska 


Isolation is the primary cause of 
the ignorance so evident in rural com- 
munities. Poor roads, more than any- 
thing else, have forced the farm home 
into a demoralizing isolation. The 
improvement of highways, making the 
consolidated school and social center 
— is injecting new life into 

omes formerly hopelessly isolated. 
Home life is broadened and enriched. 
Boys are willing to stay “down on the 
farm.” Girls cease to envy their city 
cousins and to leave home for “the 
bright lights.” 

ust a few minutes of travel on a 
particular road leading out of the city 
of Wisconsin Rapids, will convince the 
most doubtful skeptic of the value of 
good roads and their influence upon 
home life. About two miles from the 
city this road branches. One branch 
is called “the left road’; the other 
“the right road.” The left road is al- 
most always in a deplorable condition; 
the right road is hard surfaced. The 
homes on the left road are dilapidated, 
the front yards scarcely recognizable 
among the tangle of broken machinery, 
old wire, and various other objects 
placed “out of the way.” The land 
has been cropped till it is impossible 
for even quack grass to flourish. The 
stock, descendants of some of Grand- 
dad’s scrubs, is now so degenerated 
that scarcely any characteristics of a 
high-producing, profitable animal are 
evident. 

Can you expect the boy or girl to 
remain “down on the farm” under 
these conditions? Not one boy or girl 
living on this road has any education 
above the eighth grade, and very many 
have not even completed the eighth 
grade. These young people, many of 
them lying about their ages, have had 
to seek a “job” at the store, mill or 
factory, instead of completing their 
educations. Can home life be pleasant 
and happy where these conditions 
exist? 

The road to the right leads through 
land slightly more fertile, but more 
fertile only as a result of better farm 
management. No farm home on this 
road, for a distance of twenty miles, 
is without at least one modern con- 
venience. Several farms are equipped 
with every modern convenience, both 
in and out of the home. 

The aesthetic influence a good road 
exerts is very evident. Often it stim- 
ulates latent self-respect into practi- 
cal expression. These people are con- 
tinually adding some improvement in 
an honest attempt to beautify their 
home surroundings. Through diver- 
sification and rotation of crops they 
have succeeded in bringing their land 
to a high degree of fertility, resulting 

(Continued on page 27) 
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How to Win 
Students! 


You can make boys and girls love their 
lessons if you use the world’s largest 
collection of Nature Pictures in Natural 
Colors. You want to make lessons in- 
teresting. You can. Order plenty of 
pictures. They’re so inexpensive, but 
worth many times their price— 


INDUSTRIALS 
(Black and White—6x9 inches) 
Let the children learn with their own 
eyes about the lumber camps—how the 
trees are sawed, hauled, cut into lengths, 
transported for their use in their homes. 
Here is the entire story in wonderful 
pictures, with descriptions. Complete 
group of 
12 for 20c. 


BIRDS 
(In Colors—7x9 inches) 
Hundreds of our beautiful songsters in 
their natural colors, the most famous 
collection in existence to select from. 
Mr. Dodson personally recommends 
each study. All are absolutely true to 
life. Invaluable for drawing classes, 
for class room decoration, for mounting, 
etc. More than 75 million have been 
used by teachers in America for Visual 
Education! Name the birds you want 
or send for complete list, 
30 for $1.00. 


TREES 
(Black and White—9x12 inches) 

Every child should know the trees, you 
can teach them this fascinating way. 
Study the pictures that show the leaf, 
the trunk and the tree. Read the de- 
scriptions. Then have each child find 
specimens in his neighborhood. Soon 
they will know a dozen or more at sight. 

8 for 40c. 

(Three groups of 8 for $1.00) 


ANIMALS 


(In Colors—7x9 inches) 
From the largest to the smallest animal, 
all are ready for the children’s delight 
and information. You'll find them re- 
markable studies. As good as a tripto 
a museum! They are one of the most 
popular groups. Name the animals you 
want or send for complete list. 

each 3c. 
Minimum order 15 pictures) 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 


905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois 
MR. DODSON IS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN AU- 
DUBON ASSOCIATION AND IS THE ORIGINAL 
BIRD HOUSE MAN. 
“Songs About Birds”, 20 full page illustrations 
in colors. A beautiful book. Price $1.50. 


aniegna aiecmnpagp ten ipeiniagiamumainne: 


r 
4 MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY , 


ee om es ee ee 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, 
905 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 


I am enclosing $ for your Nature Pictures as marked below: 


Number 


Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures andinformation on how my boys 
and girls can jointhe American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 


NAME 


Number Pictures 
of INDUSTRIALS —_—___.caeseeeceeeee of TREES 
xacadvanause of ANIMALS 








ADDRESS. 
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Playtime Design No. 11 
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Happy Days Design No. 12 


Send Orders to F. 


OR many years it has been customary for teachers to present to their pupils at close of 
school some slight gift or token of remembrance which would carry with it an ex- 
pression of the teacher’s regard and good wishes and which would serve in later years 

as a pleasant reminder of the days spent together in the schoolroom. The presentation is 
usually made at the Closing Day Exercises and adds much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 

There are no gifts that pupils are more delighted to receive from their teacher on Closing 
Day or that they will value more highly in the years to come than the Owen Souvenir Book- 
lets. Their beauty of design and coloring, their individuality and personal appeal, their 
appropriateness, and their low price all combine to make them the ideal gifts from teachers 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We will print your Souvenir Booklets especially for your school. They will contain your 
name as teacher and the name and location of your school, also the names of all your pupils, 
your school officers, date of presentation and, if ordered, your photograph or that of your 
schogl building, as preferred. It is these personal features that make the Owen Souvenir 
Booklets so acceptable to the pupil and insure their being kept and prized for many years. 


Two Styles of Closing Day Booklets With Your Choice 
of Eight Handsome Cover Designs 


We are offering this year two styles of Souvenir Booklets for Closing Day as described 
below. When ordering either of these two styles you may have your choice of any of the 
eight handsome cover designs illustrated on the sides of this page. These designs are beau- 
tifully reproduced from water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings 
out all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 
The sentiments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering. 

NOTE: Orders for either of the two styles of Souvenir Booklets described below may be made up entirely 


of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. When 
ordering, be sure to give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Our Two Booklet Styles with Prepaid Prices 


BOOKLET STYLE “A”—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING. Size 3% x 5% inches, Cover 
of fine white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the eight designs appearing on this 
page, beautifully printed in colors. Eight inside pages of a good grade of paper on two of 
which will be specially printed the name of school, district number, township, county, state, 
date,anames of teacher, school board and pupils. Six other pages contain poems appropriate 
to Closing Day. Photograph of teacher or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illustration will appear in its 
place. Cover and inside pages neatly tied with a silk cord. 

Price with,Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12c each. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET STYLE “B”’—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING. Identically the same as 
Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages there are spaces provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his 
schoolmates er have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES in which to enclose the Souvenir Book- 
’ lets will be supplied with each order AT NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 


to their pupils, 


y 
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Special Discount on Club Orders 


When two or more teachers send us their 
orders together we will allow a discount of 10 
per cent on the entire lot. 











of any one (your choice) of 
A Sample the Souvenirs described and 
illustrated on this page, together with proofs 
in colors of our eight Closing Day designs, 
will be sent upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

















Either of the two 
styles of Souvenir 
Booklets described 
above will be sup- 
plied with photo- 
graph of teacher or 
school if so ordered. 
The accompanying 
illustration shows 
how the photograph 
is mounted on the 
inside of front cov- 
er where it will al- 
ways be kept clean 
and bright. If pho- 
tograph is not de- 
sired an illustration 
of a school scene 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this 
page give instructions clearly and write names of pu- 
pils, school oflicers, place, date, your own name and in 
fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and 
read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Do 
not leave us to guess at the location of your school 
from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter, Give clearly the name of town, 
village or district, just as you want it to appear. Write 
all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u's to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors 
occur through our fault, your souvenirs will be prompt- 
ly reprinted without further charve. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names ex- 








will appear in its 
place. 


A photograph gives 
a personal touch to 
a school souvenir 
that nothing else 
can. This feature, 
introduced by us 
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“this souvenir 
“4s presented of 
“te you by 

“your teacher. 



























for the future, 











nearly thirty years 





ago, has been retain- 
ed in all of the 
many different 
styles that we have 
offered since that 
time and is respon- 
sible in no small de- 
gree for the success 
and popularity of 
the Owen Souvenirs. 

















ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent 
for each name in excess, 

If Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us 
any good kodak print or other photograph of yourself 
or school and we will make as many reproductions 
from it as there are souvenirs ordered. Send photo- 
graphs securely ‘wrapped and write your name and ad- 
dress on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and 
original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send 
money order, bank draft or currency registered. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although 
we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you 





Seana 














order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
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A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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BOY TOYMAKER Nol 


HANDICRA 


TOYMAKER SETS complete with all nec- 

essary materials, tools and instructions. Four 

sizes, $1, $2, $3.50 and $5, postpaid. 
Radiocraft 


RADIO KONSTRUCTOR, All necessary tools, 
plans, parts and materials including 100 feet of 
j-strand copper aerial wire and insulating knobs 
for antenna. In strong, attractive box, only $5. 


Catalog upon request. 
M. CARLTON DANK & CO., Dept. 2N, 
2734 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





No. N907 No. N894 No. N82S 
10k. Gold $1.10 0k. Gold $2.65]10k. Gold $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75ce/14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95) 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


| , No. N936 
We y.| .J0k- Gold $2.50 
tation charges.\ Ster. Silver $1.45 


delivery uar m ngraved Com- 
mencement nvitations, Calling bore omeees om wed 


CHAS.S.STIFFT “Anuracturer 


Sheds lela oN -1.e 








—_ aS ate ey 
—_ \/° oy: 





N. B.—These cuts are reduced sizes, about 34 
Class Presidents, Teachers, and Superintendents, can 
save time and money by ordering direct from the 
manufacturer. We can give you prompt service on 


Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes,Frats and Sororities. 
Send for Catologue and Price List. 


WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 Capitol Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


LASS PINS & RING. 


















Catalogue Free RR: 
\] Prompt and Safe ay | 
Delivery NZ 
Each Doz. 


ai Silver $1.50 


Silver plate 15 $1.50 1 

Seeing Siver “ap $809 TT Lk, Gold $5.00 
0! i a 2.5 — 

Rolled Gold 50 _ $4.50 Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 

Solid Gold $1.50 $15.00 214 Greenwich St., New York 








RING, 
Silver plate 20c. $175 | Sterling Silver...32.25 eachfsitver plate 25 
Bter Silver 30c. 3.00] 10 Kt Goldy... S02 1 [ster Siiver 0c. “avo 
Rolled Gold 0c. 4.75} 14 Kt Gold..... 6.00 ¥4 [Rolled Gold SSc. 4.6: 
Bolid Gold .$1.50 15.00 lid Gold $1.60 16.0 


Realart Medal & Pin Co., 42 John St., New York Cit; 


MOTION PICTURES 
FOR THE SCHOOL 


You will find in our large library subjects on Travel, 
Nature Study, Biology, Child Life, Health and Sani- 
tation, Popular Science, Industry, History, Sports 
and Pastimes. For February bookings we recom- 
mend The Story of the Star Spangled Banner, The 
Heart of Abraham Lincoln, Be Prepared, etc. 
Send for complete details and catalogue. 


PICTORIAL CLUBS, INC., 808 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


CLASS 25¢F!INS5 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER 


CATALOG FREE 

Either pin shown made with gt eae ge Pr} 

4 $2.50 bay Sterling silver. 40¢ ea.. $4.00 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

586 Bastian Bidg, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 


Samples loaned class offi- 
cers, Prices $.20 to $8.00 
et eves ad deer , club 
Sesigas made on request. 


7743 South Ave., Rochester, .Y. 
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in a more stable income each year. 


schools, agricultural schools and uni- 
versities. A better education is teach- 
ing these children to realize the value 
of a true home. 

Before the right road was improved, 
conditions were alike on both branches. 
The improved highway alone made 
diversified farming profitable, made a 
better education possible and better 


homes a reality. 


On the left road the average farm- 
er has, in a large measure, lost his 
self-respect and has allowed his home 
to fail below the standard and has 
failed to keep in stride with the times. 
He is considered inferior to city peo- 
ple. Farmers, such as those on the 
right road, are again placing the 
farm home upon the pinnacle where 
it should rest, “The True Home of 
Man.” 

How necessary to that home is a 
good road! What a relief it must have 
been to those simple folk in Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound” to have the road open- 
ed and the floundering carrier bring 
the village paper to the door! 

The left road may be compared to 
the snow-bound road, impeding prog- 
ress, forcing isolation. The right road 
may be compared to the opened road, 
offering new opportuniities, new possi- 
bilities and new happiness. 

The right road is, in the true sense 
of the word, the “right road.” We 
must build more of them. Until this 
is accomplished, home life in isolated 
sections will, in the future, simply ex- 
ist; but when all roads are right roads, 
these same communities, these same 
homes, will live. 


Superintendents’ Meeting 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 
meeting in Cincinnati from February 
22 to 26, will have as its keynote 
“Schools for Service, not for Self”’— 
a phrase selected by William Mc- 
Andrew, president of the department. 

The convention will emphasize the 
finer things in education, and exhibits 
in the Cincinnati Music Hall will be 
arranged to show progress in such ac- 
tivities. The creative work of chil- 
dren in the fine arts will have a prom- 
inent place. All schools having ma- 
terial suitable for exhibit are invited 
to contribute. William H. Vogel, art 
authority of the Cincinnati public 
schools, will be in charge. 

Reservations of hotel rooms forecast 
a large attendance. Single rooms in 
hotels are exhausted but the Housing 
Committee has an ample supply of 
such rooms in private residences 
Hotel rooms for occupancy by two or 
more persons are still available. Com- 
munications regarding accommodations 
should be addressed to Thomas Quin- 
lan, Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 

io. 


Provision for Small Schools 


People of the semiarid states of the 
western highland are generous in their 
provision for public schools, many 
districts employing teachers for chil- 
dren of a single family, according to 
statements made by James F. Abel, 
writing for School Life. 

Nevada allows a school to be estab- 
lished where there are five census 
children and maintained if there are 
three in attendance. New districts 
may be formed in Arizona for 10 chil- 
dren. Schools for eight pupils or 
fewer may be held in Wyoming. In 
Utah, where community life is de- 
veloped more highly than in any other 
part of the United States and the 
schools centralized to an unusual de- 

ree, there are 125 one-teacher schools 

or about 2,500 children, an average 
of 20 pupils for each school. New 
Mexico supports. nearly 1700 small 
isolated schools, Wyoming about 1,200, 
and Arizona has 270 for 4,000 pupils. 





SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class or 
Signet Ring—Any 3 letters and date 
$1.25 each, $12.00 per dozen. 
Catalog of Pins, Rings and Medals FREE 


MP. JENKINS, 341 Washington St., Quiacy, Mass. 
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They are sending their children to high. 















A better way to teach 
primary reading 


This new and better method of teaching beginning reading has 
been tried out in Detroit for three years with the result that 
classes using this method have, after twenty weeks, shown 
more than three times the achievement of classes taught in 
the traditional way. 


The method is now available in the form of Picture-Story 
Reading Lessons, developed by Miss Nila Banton Smith, 
under the direction of Mr. Stuart A. Courtis. 


With this material, the child teaches himself to read. By pro- 
viding a purposeful activity through the building of pictures, 
it develops in the child power to apply his knowledge and 
skill independently in the achievement of his own purposes 
and his own pleasures. It gives each child in a large class 
work adjusted to his particular ability. It will last average 
children the first half of the first grade, and upon completing 
it they will be able to read a primer and will want numerous 
books during the year. 


Use of Picture-Story Reading Lessons will free the teacher 
from the wasteful drudgery of endless preparation of material. 
A Teacher’s Manual tells exactly how to use it. There is am- 
ple opportunity for initiative and individuality, and when you 
have once learned this method of getting children to teach 
themselves, instruction is surprisingly simple and successful. 


A method that has been shown to be sound, workable, and far 
more efficient in teaching first-grade reading than any method 
heretofore used is one that you will surely want to know. 
Booklet N-2, containing a complete description and specimen 
pages will be sent on request—or you may wish to order an 
Examination Outfit containing one of each of the items pic- 
tured above, price $1.80 postpaid. 








GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid 
[] Your free Booklet N-2 on Picture-Story Reading Lessons 


[] Examination Outfit of Picture-Story Reading Lessons for 
which I enclose $1.80 


ein cedccetekesedneensnaenneed Pe 5h isaacasunewe 

ee ot os eee AEDES NES ened enwendee ehiaaae seegban 
World Book Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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No. F-200 SWING OUTFIT 








The Easy Plan 


4st. Fill out and mail the corner coupon. 


2nd. We will send you a copy of the light 
weight edition of our catalog No. 16 and 
price list. 
We will also send you 200 “heart throb” 
celluloid, pin buttons FREE, same style and 
size as above illustrated; printed in two col- 
ors, (Additional buttons will be furnished 
for one cent each, which is less than actual 
cost to us.) 


3rd. You agree to have the school children sell 
these buttons to secure money to purchase 
Everwear steel playground apparatus. 
The buttons should be sold for not less than 
10 cents each, but preferably, and probably 
as easily, for 25 cents or more. 


4th. Buttons can be sold without giving any- 
thing additional in return, or some kind of 


school entertainment, exhibition, social, etc., 
can be given, with the button admitting 
bearer. 


Bth. Select the apparatus you expect to buy, 

show the illustration to the children and 

they will work like Trojans to “put it over’ 
Gl 


6th. When the money is raised, (it will be 
easy when the people know it will buy play- 
ground apparatus for their children) then 
send us your order for apparatus desired, 
with check or money order, and we will make 
— within 48 hours after same is re- 
ceived, 





R A 
PREPAR NOW. 
outdoor play! 





ERY school should have well equipped playgrounds. This is 
in harmony with the belief of all Educators, who recognize 
that adequate opportunity for children to have clean play must 
be furnished to counteract the many dangers of modern life. 
Everwear Steel Playground Apparatus has been proven and ap- 
proved by the foremost Educators, Playground Directors and Su- 
pervisors and Park Superintendents in America. It is safe, 


STRAIGHT \ SLIDE 


‘NOW 


Bae." THIS IS ALL YOU NEED DO NOW— 
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onderful Everwear Pla pround Apparatus 


fo You 





durable, beautiful and chuck full 
of playability. It saves lives; 
develops character and 
builds strong, healthful 
bodies. 


The ones who have 
bought Everwear 


No. B-O GIANT STRIDE 









are its most on ae 
consistent Noe- B-210 OCEAN WAVE 
boosters, ne Oe 













No. B-304 HORIZONTAL LADDER 





Every school in America can have EVERWEAR STEEL 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS through Everwear co- 
operation. Read “The Easy Plan!” Prepare NOW for the outdoor 
play season. Read---and get acquainted with EVERWEAR---Please! 


SLIDES—“the old cellar door, modernized.” Slides are wonderfully popular and accommodate an endless number of chil- 
dren. The Everwear Slide No. B-189 has the famous Everwear galvanized, trussed steel stairs with malleable iron 
steps and top equilibrium platform, and adequate, rigid handrail. Chute is 16 feet long; bedway is 18 gauge Armco gal- 
vanized wh sheets or rock maple wood as desired, with no difference in price. Side rails are hard rock maple. This 
is a wonderful slide for boys and girls of all ages. 

SWINGS—Who does not. like to swing? The Everwear three swing outfit No. F-200 has the famous Everwear patented, 
double compression, Toothed he frame fittings, roller bearing swing clamps, long, drop forged steel link suspen- 
sions and maple seats of unusually safe and durable construction. Everwear swings are furnished in 8—6 or any mul- 
tiple of three seats, as desired. 

SEE-SAWS—“Teeter-totter, bread and water.” The Everwear 4 board See-Saw No. B-137 is a dandy. The frame is 
typically Everwear. The 4 boards are saddle shaped at ends, with adequate hand holds and are furnished with adjust- 
able fulcrums. The children like it as well as you used to. 

GIANT STRIDE—The “seven leagued boot” of the playground! A dandy type of fun and exercise. The Everwear Giant 
Stride No. B-O is equipped with ball and roller bearing tophead, with eight lock weave galvanized steel chain suspen- 
sions, to which are attached chain ladders with aluminum grips. You’ll want to try this! 

HORIZONTAL LADDERS are real fun and exercise. The Everwear Horizontal ladder No. B-304 is 16 ft. long and 
7% ft. high, made of galvanized pipe strongly riveted together. The desire to climb and hang by the hands and 
sway and travel is here given full reign. The children like it and need it. 

MERRY-GO-ROUND. They travel for hours but stay right where you can watch them! The Everwear Merry- 
Go-Round No. B-500 is a beauty. All moving parts fully enclosed. The entire outfit revolves on center post 
with ball and roller bearings. Easy to operate and a “bushel of fun.” Every well equipped playground 
needs one, at least. 

OCEAN WAVE. If you’ve never seen one, there’s areal treat coming! “The Everwear Ocean Wave No. 
B-210 is a wonderful piece of playground apparatus.” Ten feet high; platform 11% feet in diameter. 























Cut off, 
fill out and 


Equipped with adequate, rigid hand rail, safety inner circle, rotating bumper (pat. appld. for), mail. We 
and ball and socket rotating and oscillating head. The ocean wave revolves and oscillates and is a , will ‘ad do 
e rest. 


dandy fun maker. 


Everwear Manufactures a Complete Line of Steel Playground 
Apparatus. If Other Types Are Desired, See Our Catalog 


Read “the easy plan” whereby you can secure any one or all of this playground equip- 
ment for your school, without direct cost to you. Fill out the corner coupon, send it 
to us and we will do the rest. Equipment shown is standard Everwear playground 
apparatus and not a cheap line which will not stand the use and frequert abuse 
of the playground. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
The oldest and largest exclusive manufacturer of playground apparatus in the worid. 


The Everwear 
Manufacturing Co., 


Springfield, Ohio. 
‘ Gentlemen—Please send 
t) 


CORPO Hee m eer serrerersseseeseesseeee 


200 heart throb buttons, which we agree to 
sell, to raise money, for the purpose of pur- 
chasing ‘Everwear Steel Playground Apparatus, 
to be erected at 


POPC ere eereerereseseserseseseseseeseese Cece eresccscesces 


Name of School 
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Apparatus desired 
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Let us to faith that 

right makes mioht, and in that 
faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as 
we understand it. 


-~ ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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Present-Day Public Education 


ITS SERVICE AND REQUIREMENTS 


By R. G. JONES, 


UBLIC education has won the confidence of the 
public. High school enrollment increases an- 
nually in many localities from ten to twenty- 
five per cent. Perhaps young men returning 
from the war advised younger brothers and sis- 
| ters of the value of education. Be that as it 
:} may, there is another measure of public opin- 
ion, namely the large amount of money raised 
to build, maintain and operate schools. This is 
a quantitative measure. A qualitative measure 
of the improvement in the school marks this confidence as well. 
The earlier public education was traditional and taught and 
operated largely as an art. Science now plays a larger part in 
both management and instruction. Let us hope there will be 
no less art, but a distinct increase in science as applied to the 
organization, management and instruction in the public schools. 
What is designated art in management and instruction de- 
pends very much upon the human factor and the results are 
strong or weak in proportion to the personality and power of 
the manager or teacher. Formerly the desired end of edu- 
cation was a cultured person. The organization of the system 
to produce this result was rather loose and hazy, the methods 
were traditional and the results in general were indefinite. It 
was assumed that the textbooks, devised to give the funda- 
mentals in reading, geography, arithmetic, etc., embodied a 
quantity of information or developed, through practice, a re- 
quired amount of skill to go on with real work as an adult, 
and we believe the results were on the whole satisfactory for 
the time. That type of education served for days less keen in 
competition and when living was more free and in the open 
spaces. Our early educational system was designed for the 
individual and was good for the individual, but the loose meth- 
ods of organization and management employed then would be 
far too wasteful of time and money in this age of mass pro- 
duction. A changed curriculum, new methods of instruction 
and a better type of efficient management now allow the teach- 
er to give individual attention that would otherwise be im- 
possible with the large number of pupils under her care. 


P 





R URAL life supplemented the meager program of studies 
and well served the purpose of providing for the develop- 
ment of moral and physical growth and all that goes to make 
for strength and character. Let us not forget the nature of the 
population as well. The stock was of Northern European ori- 
gin and had the background of generations reared in a rigor- 
ous climate with enough hardship to season withal. Condi- 
tions have changed and continue to change very rapidly, very 
much induced by scientific discovery, increased population, 
congested centers and immigration from continental Europe 
as well as the far East. So much for history. 

H. G. Wells describes the plight of civilization as a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. If this be accepted, then 
our job is to avert catastrophe. Judging from this require- 
ment made upon the public schools, it seems quite baffling to 
devise ways and means to meet the needs within the allotted 
time, with the equipment, physical and mental, at our disposal. 

If we assume that the end of public education to-day is to 
prepare individuals for adult life who can and will produce, 
observe social and civic standards, and enjoy in a full life the 
fruits of their labors, we must feel the necessity for changing 
and enriching our program. 

The moral, social and physical welfare were largely provided 
for outside the school a short time ago, but with the onrush 
to the city, much of this auxiliary education now becomes an 
integral part of the school program. 

Since the whole of education involves moral, social, physical 
and intellectual training, it may be interesting to observe 
something of the changes now in process of evolution and the 
effects reflected in cost and service rendered. 


CODD SEDs | 


Superiniendeni of Public Schools, Cleveland 


fy ORAL education becomes increasingly difficult with the 
congestion of population, close contact with others, less 
time for constructive thought and reflection, less time for 
reading, more frayed nerves, increased needs for artificial re- 
creation, more amusement demanded, more expensive standards 
of living acquired early, and similar items which may be added 
almost indefinitely. 

How are we to teach it? The church declares that the Sun- 
day school is inadequate. The schools are rather barred from 
religious instruction. There are no public school texts on 
morals or ethics and there is a warranted doubt that morals 
or ethics can be effectively taught in the abstract through 
books. On the other hand, behavior is indirectly taught every 
hour in the school day, in class and at play. History and lit- 
erature set many stardards for conduct. The social relations 
of children in school teach them to live together according to 
the rules of fair play. They learn to have consideration for 
others, to adjust differences mentally rather than physically. 
They learn the value of and necessity for independent effort. 
They learn that physical strength is the outgrowth of care of 
the body and right living. In short, moral education is pass- 
ing from the basis of emotion and fear to that of reason. 

Where a child in rural life learns through work, a child in 
the city learns much through play and recreation. This trans- 
fer from work to recreation, and from the great outside to the 
congested inside accounts for a part of the increased cost of 
education. 

Let us itemize: domestic science, manual training, music, 
playgrounds carved out of expensive city property covered by 
buildings, playground equipment, instructors to direct the 
recreation, kindergartens with equipment and supplies, ap- 
paratus for visual education, several textbooks for one subject 
where one sufficed before, supplementary reading or even 
whole libraries in each school, metal work and art materials. 
Then if we value the knowledge formerly acquired in the 
great outside, children must have science, both books and lab- 
oratory equipment. This involves gardens, the study of anat- 
omy to include the study of hygiene and foods. In short, we 
are obliged to develop laboratories on the inside to take the 
place of the great outside. Economically speaking, these in- 
crease taxes. 


C HANGING needs may be attributed, in a measure, to scien- 

tific discovery and its many practical applications em- 
ployed in daily life, increased population and the ever increas- 
ing congestion in industrial centers. It is the price of con- 
gested living. It is the price we pay for bringing cheap labor 
from other countries. It is the price we pay for the promotion 
and maintenance of moral, social, civic and physical stand- 
ards. It is the price we pay to avert catastrophe and to main- 
tain and promote civilization. Is it worth the price? We be- 
lieve it is. 

How is modern education to be kept within the bounds of the 
public purse? In the first place, every dollar raised by taxa- 
tion must be spent for the purpose for which it was levied. 
There must be no political salvage. Intelligent and economic 
management must be assured. The program of studies must 
be tightened up by pruning out non-essentials. (We are slow 
in the performance of this task.) 

Organization and management are the answer. 


The community should set up its standard for the quantity, 
quality and type of education desired within its means. 


The board of education and the superintendent of schools 
are elected or appointed to represent the community and to 
interpret and reflect the needs and desires in the school pro- 
gram. May we here offer a destructive criticism? Board mem- 
bers are inclined to become auditors or checkers rather than 


(Continued on page 90) 
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MENU 


Thick Vegetable Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread and Butter 
Tapioca Cream Pudding 
Cocoa or Milk 


HAT do you have for lunch at school? 

Do you have something hot? If not, 

begin to-day to have a hot lunch. The 

children will like it and you will like 
it because they do and also because you will 
feel that both they and you are physically fit 
for the afternoon’s work. 

When studying physiology you have learned 
that your body is compared to the steam engine 
and that it needs fuel to keep it going, just as 
the engine needs to burn fuel to make steam 
which gives the power to propel it. 

Food is the fuel for the body. All human 
bodies do not do the same amount or kind of 
work; hence the fuel or food should be in pro- 
portion to the work that the body does. The 
fuels for the human body are carbohydrate, 
protein, and fat. These fuels are contained in 
the foods that we commonly eat, such as milk, 
bread, butter, cereals, vegetables, eggs, meat, 
fruits, nuts, and sweets. A child should have a 
quart of milk each day; this quart of milk can 
be given the child in cream soups, in custards 
made of milk and egg, or in cocoa or milk to 
drink. 

The food eaten performs three duties in the 
body; it supplies energy, it builds tissue, and it 
regulates body processes. The energy of the 
body in the form of heat is measured by a unit 
just as the pint or the pound is a unit of meas- 
ure. The unit measure of heat in the body is 
called a calorie. 


AVERAGE TOTAL ENERGY REQUIREMENT OF 
CHILDREN 


Age in Years Total Calories 


i— 2 1000—1200 

2— 5 1200—1500 

6— 9 1400—2000 

10—13 18003000 
girls 2200—2600 

aii | boys 2500—3400 


The above table, copied from the revised edi- 
tion of Laboratory Manual of Dietetics, by Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose, shows that children of dif- 
ferent ages require a different number of cal- 
ories. The kind and quantity of food eaten 
keeps the body growing and makes weight in 
the body. A close watch on the calories can 
be kept by weighing often and noting the 
change in one’s weight. 

When more food is eaten than is necessary to 
give the required energy, the excess food is 
stored in the body as fat and makes the human 
machine work harder to take care of it. When 
the body is not getting enough food it loses 
weight and sometimes becomes undernourished. 
The body should be weighed often to help de- 
termine the number of calories that should be 
eaten. To keep the body healthy and strong 
and have it grow as it should, some milk, cere- 





al, bread and butter, vegetables, eggs or meat, 
and fruit should be eaten daily. Because milk 
contains everything which is essential to the 
growth of the child, it should be used in some 
form in the school lunch every day. Plenty of 
water should be drunk between meals. The ap- 
petite is spoiled by eating sweets between 
meals; sweets, if eaten at all, should be eaten 
at the end of the meal. 

Meals should come at regular hours, so that 
the organs that change the food into energy 
will have time to do their work and also have 
time to rest before the next meal. The body 
needs energy for everything that it does, even 


HIS is the first of a series of articles on 

the subject of the school lunch, by Mary 
Agnes Davis. Each of her articles will in- 
clude a seasonable and inexpensive menu 
suitable to be served in a rural school, some 
points on the dietetic value of the menu, 
and recipes for each dish. She will also 
mention the proper equipment necessary 
for the preparation of the luncheon menu, 
with suggestions for improvising equip- 
ment. Miss Davis’ hints for correlating 
the preparation of the school lunch with 
the teaching of cookery, and also with such 
subjects as geography, will prove very 
helpful. 

Every teacher will find these articles of 
great value, whether or not she is con- 
fronted by the need of serving a hot dish 
at noontime. Parents are constantly turn- 
ing to the teacher for information regard- 
ing the proper food for their children, and 
it therefore is imperative that all teachers 
be informed on this important subject. 

We consider ourselves very fortunate in 
securing Miss Davis to write this series of 
articles for us. Miss Davis has had many 
years of teaching experience, which have 
been in the rural school, elementary school, 
high school, and college. Part of her work 
as instructor in Quantity Cookery at 
Teachers College is in the Quantity Cook- 
ery Service Laboratory where she and her 
class cook for and serve luncheon to about 
one hundred and fifty persons daily during 
the school week. Her experience in the 
rural and other elementary schools, to- 
gether with her training in home economics 
and her teaching experience in that field 
both in the high school and in college, plus 
her present work, have given her such a 
broad viewpoint and such an appreciation 
of the subject of the school lunch that she 
is able to write for NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS this series of articles that 
will be of enormous value to every teacher. 


while it is sleeping, although not so much 
when sleeping as when up and at work. 

Improper food is not the only thing that 
causes disorders in children; they need plenty 
of sleep, regular hours for sleeping, good fresh 
air while sleeping, and regular habits all day. 

The school lunch aims to give the child nour- 
ishing and well-cooked food at noontime, but 
this is not by any means the only thing that it 
aims to do. Through the school lunch, good 
food habits, proper selection of food, cooking 
of foods properly, ways of serving food, and 
table manners can be taught. 


If gas is available a three-burner gas plate 
and a portable oven will be sufficient for all of 
the cooking that is necessary in preparing the 
school lunch in a one-room school; if not, the 
oven will do. A kerosene stove makes less 
work than a range since it eliminates the care 
of the fire when not in use. Perhaps in some 
schools the low round stove somewhat like the 
laundry stove which heats the schoolroom still 
exists. This type of stove will serve for cook- 
ing the lunch also, if the cooking is planned so 
that it is done in relays. This stove will at 
least enable the children to have a cup either 
of hot soup or hot cocoa to supplement the cold 
lunch brought from home. 

China and silver to be used for the lunch can 
be obtained by having each pupil bring a plate, 
cup and saucer, knife, fork, and spoon from 
home. These can be kept at school during the 
term. The cup can be used for either soup or 
cocoa. . 

The school dining-room table can be impro- 
vised by having each pupil set up a cover at his 
or her desk, thus giving an opportunity for 
teaching table service. The knife is placed to 
the right of the plate, the spoon to the right of 
the knife, and the fork to the left of the plate. 
The plate and silver are usually placed about 
one inch from the edge of the table. The nap- 
kin is placed to the left of the fork at the same 
distance from the edge of the table as the sil- 
ver. Paper napkins can be secured for a very 
small sum. 


THICK VEGETABLE SOUP 
Twenty portions of one cup each 


Recipe: 
4 quarts water 
1 quart jar tomatoes 
40 peppercorns 
20 whole cloves 
1% teaspoon thyme 
pint carrots 
pint turnips 
pint cabbage 
pint celery 
quart potatoes 
teaspoons salt 


Utensils needed: 
eight-quart saucepan 
paring knife 
measuring cup (%% pint size) 
soup ladle or cup 
teaspoon 
small piece thin white cloth in which to 
tie the spices 
Measure the water and put it in the boiler 
over the fire. (Sixteen cups will make four 
quarts.) Add the tomatoes to the water, tie the 
spices in the cloth and add them to the water. 
Wash, pare, and cut the vegetables very fine 
and measure them and add them to the water 
in the order given. Add the salt and let cook 
slowly for an hour after you have added the 
last vegetable. The vegetables will not cook 
unless the liquid is boiling. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Designing and Making Quilts—Part I 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


rebruary 1925 


Author of “The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 





Quilt II 


UILTS which are well designed and 
carefully made serve as an excellent 
community project for school sewing. 

By having the children bring much of 

the material from home, a quilt will cost very 
little. The finished quilt may be sold to secure 
money to purchase other sewing materials or it 





may be given to some charitable 
institution or destitute family. 

Study the designs of quilts, us- 
ing quilts and pictures of quilts 
for reference. You will note that 
they consist of an arrangement of 
shapes which show a strong con- 
trast of dark and light colors. 

Many quaint names were given 
to the old-fashioned quilts; such 
as, “Rose of Sharon,” “Rising 
Sun,” “Log Cabin,” and “Irish 
Chain.” The most simple designs 
were 4 patch, 9 patch, and other 
arrangements of squares. The 4 
patch block is made of 2 dark and 
2 light squares. Each 9 patch 
block is composed of 5 dark and 4 
light squares. The dark squares 
form the eenter and corners of the 
block and are joined by the light 
squares. 

If the girls have had little expe- 
rience in making straight seams with running 
stitch, it is best first to make small quilts for a 
doll’s or ‘a child’s bed. This will give practice 
in cutting and sewing before large quilts are 
made. 

If home materials are used sort them as to 
their quality and to their “values.” By value 


we mean how dark or light a color is. Many of 
the old quilts show a very skillful arrangement 
of scraps of various colors and designs. 

To make a quilt: 

1. Decide upon the pattern or design. 

2. Decide upon the size of the quilt. 

8. Make a small drawing and color it with 
crayons or water colors to be sure that you 
like the colors shapes, and arrangement of 
the pieces. : 

4. Make a full size pattern of each section 
of a block, using very stiff paper. 

5. Pin pattern upon cloth and be sure that 
the vertical edges of the pattern are parallel 
with the warp. 


Ouilt I 


This quilt is composed of 45 pieced blocks 
and 45 white blocks. Each block is a 7% inch 
square after all seams are sewed. About % inch 
should be allowed for all seams. It is neces- 
sary to keep all seams the same width. Be sure 
to fasten the thread securely with several over- 
and-over stitches. Cut threads; do not break 
them. 

Figure A shows how the corner squares of 
each block are formed by joining two equal 
sized right angle triangles; one is light, the 
other dark. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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help restore order. Pushing and crowding are both 
dangerous. 


“Sometimes in a large auditorium when there is 
a great crowd present, someone will cry ‘Fire!’ 
Then the people who are frightened begin to rush 
and crowd and push. Many are knocked down and 
some are injured. If they would be orderly there 
would be little danger, even if the cry were not a 
false alarm. Injuries at such a time are almost al- 
ways caused by pushing and crowding. 

“If we will all try to remember to practice our 
Saftey Rules the four aids of Dragon Danger will 
stay away.” 


























DANGER’S AIDS 


By Susie M. Best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


looked on the blackboard the first thing in 

the morning to see what was the news for 
the day. On Thursday they found this notice: 
“The Dragon called Danger has sent four of his 
best aids to make trouble in school. Look out for 
them.” 


“That is bad news, indeed!” cried Bob West. 
“Who are Danger’s aids, Miss Wright?” 


“They are Hurry, Flurry, Crowd, and Push,” 
answered the aah 
teacher. “I feel f: 


sure that they | | “ 
were here yester- aim i | [i 


day, too, judging + | : 

from what I saw ait \- 
in the hall and on | 
the stairs. I 
think that we 
had better make 
some sort of plan Ee 
to put them to 


Tic children of Miss Wright’s room always 
































This page, when folded, forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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A Plan for the Study of Wool 


By MILDRED V. W. PATTERSON 


‘THIS plan was worked out for the third grade but it has been used in 
the fourth and fifth grades in cases where the subject has not been 


previously taught. 


Teacher’s aim: To have the children make a piece of woolen cloth by 


hand and dye it in order that: 


1. A knowledge of the evolution and development of the making of 


cloth may be acquired. 


2. A comparison between the past and present methods may be 


realized. 


3. The relationship of industry to life may be appreciated. 

4. The dignity of labor may be esteemed and the patience and skill of 
the former weavers, usually busy mothers, appreciated. 

5. By realization of the vast amount of labor involved in the process 
of manufacture, greater respect for the product may be instilled 
in the minds of the children and greater care taken of clothing, 
and no woolen goods ever totally destroyed. 

Child’s aim: To manufacture from “wool in the grease,” a piece of 

woolen cloth by the hand process and dye it. 

This plan presupposes that the children have had the following work, 


though it is not strictly necessary: 


Grade 1—Clothing. Kind worn in 


winter. Why? Distinguish wool by feeling. Select wool pieces from 


samples. Grade 2—Dress skins. 


Make garments like those of a cave 


man. Scrape skins and dry in the sun. 

Review as much of this work as possible from memory. Then for 
fuller summary and basis for new work have children read about the 
life of the sheep, their habits, food, care, shelter; and manner of wash- 
ing, shearing, and transporting the wool to the railroad station. Illus- 


trate freely with pictures. 


Subject Matter 


Wool—Wool is obtained from 
sheep. They are sheared once or 
twice a year, depending upon the 
climate. There are many grades 
of wool, some fine, some coarse. 


The grade of wool depends not 
only upon the kind of sheep, but 
where they live. Those in moun- 
tainous countries have coarse 
wool; those in more fertile coun- 
tries, finer wool. Many countries 
produce wool. Most of our wool 
comes from the western states. 


Wool in grease—Wool when un- 
packed at the mill is greasy, dirty, 
and unwashed. Grease of wool is 
called yolk. It comes from the 
animal’s body. Grease preserves 
fiber, keeping it soft, and sheds 
the rain. Two-thirds of weight of 
wool may be dirt and yolk. The 
warmer the country, the greater 
the amount of yolk in the wool. 


Scouring — The grease must be 
washed from the wool before it 
can be used. Care must be taken 
not to use soap that will injure the 
wool fiber. Water must be soft 
and not too hot (120° F.). Hot 
water burns or harms wool. A 
soft soap made of caustic potash 
is best. In factories wool is 
washed five times in machines. 


Procedure 


If possible have a lamb hide to 
show the class; if not, use piece 
of lambskin shoe polisher. Bring 
out fact that the finer wool comes 
from the head and back of animal, 
the coarser from the legs and un- 
der part of body. 


Have samples showing that some 
wool is long, some short, some 
fine, some coarse; and explain 
that these must not be all used to- 
gether, as certain kinds are for 
certain purposes. Show the great- 
er strength of the longer fibers by 
twisting these together and com- 
paring with equal length made of 
shorter ones twisted together. 


Bring out fact that where land 
is rocky and barren wool is gener- 
ally coarse. Correlate with geog- 
raphy while studying land forms. 
Teach that as small sheep move 
farther north, wool becomes 
coarser and heavier. 


Have samples of unwashed wool 
examined, noting the grease in it. 
Question the children as to why 
the wool needs the grease. If chil- 
dren do not understand this, illus- 
strate by showing that water runs 
off a greased paper, while it soaks 
into an ordinary paper. Show Na- 
ture’s provision for the sheep in 
thus protecting them. 


Why must wool be washed before 
it can be used? (Hygiene.) Will 
ordinary soap wash very greasy 
clothes? Mother adds something 
to the water to remove grease from 
very dirty clothes. If grease is on 
the floor and has soaked into the 
boards, she may have to scour 
them. 


Ask what kind of soap Mother 
uses for very fine clothes. Why 





Drying—The wool is now sent to a 
large room where warm air is 
forced in. This blows the wool 
about and dries it. 


Oiling—Wool needs oil to make it 
soft and elastic, so when thor- 
oughly dry it is sprinkled with 
olive oil. 


Cleaning—There are still burrs in 
the wool; so it is run through a 
burr picker, or put in a weak solu- 
tion of sulphuric acid and dried 
at a temperature of 75° F. 


Blending—As wool is very expen- 
sive, other materials are often 
added by the manufacturer to 
make it go further and to make it 
cheaper. If he wishes it to be very 
cheap, he adds cotton or jute. If 
it is to be all wool, he uses shoddy, 
mungo, flocks, or noils. 


Shoddy is made from old woolen 
rags, washed, ground, and made 
fine again. 


Mungo is made of felted material, 
prepared for use in the same way 
as shoddy. 


Flocks are waste from the comb- 
ing machine. 


Noils are short fibers. 


The wools to be blended are spread 
out in fine sheets, and put through 
a machine which mixes and blends 
them. 


Carding—This operation lays the 
fibers of the wool all in one di- 
rection. 


A carder can be made as follows: 
Take a piece of 34 inch board 3 by 
9 inches. From one end of the 
board, measure along one long 
side a distance of 3 inches. From 
this point, draw a line 1 inch long 
at right angles to the edge. Then 
draw a 8 inch line from this point 
back to the end of the board. Do 


does she use a fine soap? What 
sometimes happens to fine clothes 
sent to the laundry? 


Emphasize the fact that woolens 
never should be washed in hot 
water. 


Have children examine the wool 
fibers separately. (Have one on a 
slide to show structure, if possi- 
ble.) Since the wool fibers are 
fine and delicate they are washed 
carefully, yet as all grease must 
be removed, a soft, fine soap is 
used. Melt soap and make a soft 
soap, if not possible to have a 
soap-making lesson. Wash the 
wool through five waters to be 
sure that it is clean, as they do in 
the mill. 


We must now dry the wool thor- 
oughly and will spread it out on a 
piece of cloth to dry in the sun or 
set it on pipe shelf of stove, radi- 
ator, or other warm place where 
it is not too hot. 


Have children feel wool. Note 
that it is not so soft and elastic 
since washing, and ask what has 
been taken out. Then suggest how 
to replace the oil and what oil will 
be best. Put olive oil in an atom- 
izer and spray the wool. 


Have children pick out any for- 
eign materials, bringing out fact 
that nothing should be left in the 
wool which might scratch when 
made into clothing. 


Question children as to whether 
there are many sheep about the 
country. Show that since there 
are not and as there are so many 
people to be clothed, wool is ex- 
pensive and other things may be 
used with it to make it go further 
and cost less. 


Show difference between all-wool 
goods and wool and cotton mix- 
ture, which soon grows shabby. 


Have children take old wool cloth, 
wash, shred, boil, and dry it. This 
is now called shoddy. Show the 
possibility of mixing shoddy with 
the new wool. 


Do not have the children blend the 
different grades of wool. Merely 
illustrate the process. 


Have the children pull on the wool 
and notice how easily it can be 
pulled apart. Ask how it can be 
made stronger. Unravel a piece of 
yarn and have the children ob- 
serve that the fibers all run in 
one direction. 


Ask the children the following 
questions: If your hair is tangled, 
how do you get the snarls out? 
Would brush bristles or comb 
teeth be stiff enough to disentan- 
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the same at the other corner of 
this end of the board. Then cut 
out these two outer 1 by 3 inch 
rectangles. The piece of wood, 1 
py 3 inches, left in the center of 
this end of the board will serve 
as a handle. In the 3 by 6 inch 
portion of the board drive 5 rows 
of 1 inch brads half an inch apart, 
beginning % inch from side of 
poard. The brads should be driv- 


en through the board so that the | 


points will project, thus forming 
the teeth of the carder. 


Combing—Worsted yarn is strong- 
er than woolen yarn. Only long 
wool is used for making worsted 
yarn, the short fibers, known as 
noils, being removed by combing. 
Woolen yarn is not combed; it is 
merely carded and loosely spun. 


Roving—The wool is twisted tight- 
er and tighter. The size and 
strength of the wool are thus 
changed. 


Wrapping and Winding—The yarn, 
either worsted or woolen, is wound 
on spindles for the warp beam 
and on bobbins for the woof. 


Weaving—Weaving is done on a 
loom. The warp threads run 
lengthwise of the loom, the shut- 
tle carrying the woof in and out 
of the warp as it goes across. 
Originally this was done entirely 
by hand. 


A hand loom can easily be made. 
The materials needed are as fol- 
lows: 
2 pieces of soft wood 
914”x 114”x 34”, 
2 pieces of soft wood 
714” x 114" x 3%”. 
2 steel knitting needles or pieces 
of stiff wire 12” long. 
4 small brass staples. 
38 one-inch brads. 


Nail the four pieces of wood to- 
gether to form a hollow rectangle, 
using two brads at each corner. 
Drive 15 small 1” brads in an 
even row 34” apart, across each of 
the two end pieces. Drive a small 
staple in each corner and run 
through the two staples on each 
long side of the loom a steel knit- 
ting needle or piece of stiff wire 
12” long. Tie the warp to the 
lower left-hand staple, then run it 
through the upper left-hand sta- 
ple, across to the first brad at the 
right, down to the opposite lower 
brad, then to the next brad to the 
right, up to brad above, across to 
the next, down to the opposite 
brad, and so on, ending with sta- 
ples on the right-hand side of the 
loom. 


Mending—The weaving is now in- 
spected and all broken places 
mended. This requires great skill. 
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gle wool? What shall we use in- 
stead of bristles? Make carder 
and arrange the wool in the right 
way. Explain by picture or other- 
wise how the machine does it. 
The wool will come from this 
carder in thin sheets with fibers 
all parallel. Lightly twist it. Pull 
on a piece to show that it is not 
very strong. Ask what will make 
it stronger. Twist it tighter. 


Show how it may be twisted with 
a stick. Also develop the fact that 
the more it is twisted the stronger 
it will be. 


Explain difference between worst- 
ed yarn and woolen yarn. Exam- 
ine yarn for number of strands, 
how twisted, and so forth. 


Explain process. 


Have the children examine a 
coarse piece of cloth and note the 
weaving. Refer to kindergarten 
weaving. Explain that the thread 
that Mother uses when she sews 
is wound on a spool. Also explain 
that when she sews on.the sewing 
machine the under thread is wound 
on a bobbin, which is in a shuttle. 


Have children unravel a coarse 
piece of cloth and notice that the 
threads run in and out. Explain 
the meaning of the names warp 
and woof. Have the children make 
a hand loom. Put the woof in a 
kindergarten weaver or large tape 
needle. Begin at upper right and 
weave across and back until com- 
pleted. Weave around the knit- 
ting needles in order to keep the 
weaving of even width and pre- 
vent pulling in near the center. 
The weaving may be an individ- 
ual or a class project. 


Tell the children about this proc- 
ess. 








Dyeing—The wool may be dyed 
either in the yarn or in the piece. 
If the piece to be woven is large, 
it will be easier to dye in the yarn. 
A small piece may be dyed whole. 


There are two kinds of dyes, veg- 
etable and aniline. Originally 
people had to use vegetable dyes. 
They fade more quickly than an- 
iline dyes. 


Washing—The weaving: is open, 
not close; and the material hav- 
ing gone through many hands, 
should now be washed. 


Fulling—In order to make the 
cloth firm and bring the threads 
closer together, the material is 
put in large vats of water and 
soap and kept at a certain temper- 
ature. If it is a heavy cloth, such 
as felt, huge hammers are used to 
pound it to aid shrinking. This 
process is called fulling. 


Worsted material is shrunk but 
little; woolen material a great 
deal. Material 72 inches wide is 
often shrunk to 54 inches in width. 


Drying—The cloth is taken from 
the water, dried in heated rooms, 
and then stretched or tested. Af- 
ter being tested, some moisture is 
again added to the cloth before 
the nap is put on. 


Napping or Teasing—The teasel is 
a form of burr grown in Scotland. 
It is very tough and has sharp 
points which do not easily break. 


These teasels are set in frames 
and the goods run between them. 
The teasels lightly scratch out the 
surface fibers, putting a fuzzy 
surface on the cloth. 


Shearing—Sometimes the surface 
of the cloth is sheared to give the 
desired length of nap. The fuzz 
cut off is called flocks or filling, 
and is often added to new wool as 
explained under the topic “Blend- 
ing.” 


Feeling and Burning Tests— 


Feeling — Wool fibers are kinky 
and stiff. Cotton fibers are short 
with fuzzy ends. 


Burning—Wool fibers burn slow- 
ly, char, and smell like burned 
feathers. 


Fading — Cotton material fades 
more quickly than woolen mate- 
rial. 
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Take a piece of woolen thread, 
and experiment with vegetable 
dyes. Use tomatoes, onion skins, 
spinach juice, walnut shells, and 
so forth. 


Show a vegetable-dyed piece of 
cloth and some aniline-dyed ma- 
terial, and determine which holds 
its color best. 


Dye the piece of goods the de- 
sired color, if not dyed in yarn. 


Have the children note that the 
weave is open and would not af- 
ford much warmth. Tell them that 
the material has gone through 
many hands and so it should be 
washed. 


Ask what happens to woolen cloth- 
ing when it is put in hot water. 


Explain how the hot water causes 
the fibers to interlock and that 
when the water cools the fibers 
remain locked and the material is 
firmer and smaller in size. 


Show piece of material before and 
after fulling. 


Dry material in warm 
stretching it while drying. 


room, 


Show samples of cloth before and 
after napping. 


Long fuzzy nap may be sheared 
with scissors. 


Separate wool threads; compare 
appearance with cotton threads. 


Burn wool fibers; note time, con- 
dition, and odor. Compare with 
cotto1 


Moisten pieces of woolen and cot- 
ton material, and expose to the sun 
to see which fades more quickly. 


Chart—Have the children make a chart showing the different steps 


in the process. 


Correlation—The study of wool may be correlated with geography, 
history, arithmetic, reading, composition, hygiene, and other subjects. 
In geography the children may study the life of the sheep of the moun- 
tains and of the plains; they may locate the countries and states where 
the greatest number of sheep are raised; they may locate the largest 
woolen manufacturing plants; and finally, if possible, visit a woolen 


mill. 


In arithmetic, problems of measurement may be worked out in 


making the loom and also in regard to the shrinking of goods and the 


cost of materials. 


For composition work, the children may write de- 
scriptions of each process as it is completed. 
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Building the Live Vocabulary 


By HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


Associaie Professor of English Teaching, New York University ; Author of “Live Language Lessons” and “Our Living Language” 


recently to tell of the fun they antici- 

pated having on Halloween. Nearly ev- 

ery one of them thought of jack-o’-lan- 
terns and they told about the little scares they 
had tried to give someone with these. When 
the teacher asked them what a lantern is, not 
one of the pupils could tell. The word, apart 
from the compound jack-o’-lantern, seemingly 
had never been given to them. The teacher 
asked how the workmen in digging trenches 
kept people from falling into them, and every 
boy and girl told of the red lights. The mean- 
ing of lantern was developed at this point. 

“Oh, I know,” said one boy; “dey use lan- 
terns on de grocery man’s wagon at night, and 
de brakeman, he swings ’em to tell how de train 
is to go.” . 

In another class a lesson was being had on 
wheat. Not a pupil had heard the word straw 
or chaff, yet several of the class had been on a 
farm, and all of them had seen wheat growing. 

The point is that many pupils do not know 
many of the commonest of our words. Objects 
which they are seeing every day are nameiess 
to them. I remember that at one time the prin- 
cipal of a certain normal school, having pur- 
chased for the institution a new wagon, had it 
drawn up before the schoolhouse, and took the 
pupils of various grades out for a vocabulary 
test. It was remarkable how few could name 
such common parts as hub, spokes, neck-yoke; 
yet these boys and girls lived in a city which 
was near the farms. 

Test out your own pupils. Ask each one to 
name the various objects in the schoolroom. 
Ask them to name the parts of the window, as 
sash, sill, frame, pane, etc. Ask them to name 
the parts of a building. Tell them to think of 
their kitchens at home and name the various 
articles therein. Give other little tests such as 
these on common things. Unless you have a 
class unusually apt in word getting, you will 
surely find a decided need for vocabulary build- 
ing. 

Words we must have if we are to understand 
one another and to express ourselves fluently. 
Much of the apparent dullness in many chil- 
dren is due simply to their lack of words; teach- 
ers often presume that their pupils know vari- 
ous things by name and go on talking in what, 
to the child, is meaningless symbols. Perhaps 


Ss third grade pupils were being led 


the teacher can appreciate the pupil’s condition 
if she will think how it feels to sit in a psychol- 
ogy class when a technically minded professor 
goes merrily on using word after word that is 
Greek to most of the class. 

The vital question is how to build the vocab- 
ulary needed for the everyday work of the 
school and for life. Answering the question in 
a nutshell, we may say that every lesson is a 
vocabulary building lesson. Learning is large- 
ly a process of gaining a command of words— 
the currency of thought; this word learning, 
however, must be made alive to be of vital 
value. How may life be given the vocabulary 
building? 

An illustrative lesson may help to illuminate 
the process as it works out in language teach- 
ing. The pupils in a certain primary grade had 
been exchanging experiences about their pets, 
and the lesson had turned to telling about cats 
and mice. A story was told of one boy who had 
seen a mouse come out of its hole. It had 
climbed up the side of a bucket, and with head 
inside, tail hanging outside, the mousie was 
getting its breakfast. The boy decided to catch 
the little animal. “I took it by the tail,” he 
said, “and it bit me.” 

Seizing upon this little dramatic incident, 
the teacher began with the class to develop a 
composite story on the board. At every turn 
there was a chance to help build a live vocabu- 
lary. Following are some of the word finding 
problems which arose as the little story was 
being built: 

“How did the mouse come out of the hole?” 
asked the teacher. “It crept,” suggested one; 
“slipped,” said another; “stole,” added a third. 
All of the pupils were trying mentally to pic- 
ture the mouse’s movements. They finally de- 
cided on crept. 

“How did it get up the bucket?” came the 
next question. “Climbed,” “slipped,” “clam- 
bered,” were suggested; but “slipped” was ruled 
out with a laugh, because they said that it was 
funny to think of anything slipping up; it slips 
down, they said. Clambered they decided might 
do for noisy boys getting over a fence, not for 
a quiet little mouse. 

“What did the boy do when he caught the 
mouse?” was a further word problem. He 
“seized,” “took,” “caught,” “grabbed,” were the 
suggestions. Grabbed was chosen. Then the 


pupils closed the little story by building these 
sentences: 

“The mouse whirled and nipped the boy’s 
finger. He threw it to the floor, and it dived 
into its hole.” 

Word-finding games, in which, as here, real 
thought is to be expressed, or life pictures to 
be made, prove a most captivating language 
exercise. Every language lesson offers oppor- 
tunity for such vocabulary enriching work. It 
reaches its finest form when the pupils are 
given a chance to create verse. Since we have 
planned to deal with verse making in a sep- 
arate article, we shall not di:cuss that work 
further at this time. 

It has already been suggested in a previous 
article on “Motivating the Spelling Lesson” 
how vocabulary building and spelling may be 
correlated with advantage to both. Pupils will 
take great delight in drawing a store and label- 
ing the articles, in drawing a house and fur- 
nishing each of the various rooms; or in pic- 
turing a farmyard, a garden, an orchard, and 
writing the names of various things therein. 
A thousand opportunities for word learning 
exercises present themselves with the develop- 
ing of various lessons. 

Reading, too, is rich in possibilities for learn- 
ing new and helpful expressions. Other things 
being equal, the pupil who reads much is al- 
ways the more fluent in his use of language. 
Guidance needs to be given here, of course; a 
sense of selection should be cultivated, espe- 
cially in view of the prevalence of slang. We 
cannot avoid coming in contact with slovenly 
speech, but we can learn to find the diamonds 
of language even in the dirt and to pick up the 
gold nuggets in the common sand. Our com- 
mon written language, even that in the news- 
papers, is often rich in well-chosen expressions. 
A little tactful guidance in helping the pupil to 
discover these aptly used words will work mar- 
vels in developing a proper pride in his speech, 
especially if the work is begun early and held 
to long enough to fix the habit. 

The primary teacher lays the foundation al- 
ways for this work. Vocabulary building is 
one of the important phases of the beginning of 
school life. Just this caution: the words 
should not be crowded upon the pupil; let the 
vocabulary be developed out of needs. It is a 

a (Continued on page 91) 
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TWO VALENTINES for YOU to MAKE 
Valentine days are here again, and a little Elf artist left these two on my desk for 


you to try. Many kinds of valentines may be made by using different kinds of designs 
in place of Bitty BEAR. Another good valentine idea is found at the bottom of the page. 
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The Valenting Bouquet 
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Improving Teaching Through Educational Tests 


PART VI—PRIMARY READING 


By RENA C. STEBBINS, Iasiructor in Measuremenis, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


To test silent reading only is as unsatis- 

factory as to test only oral reading. In 
the former case, not enough concrete diagnosis 
of reading difficulties can be made; in the lat- 
ter, the degree of comprehension is uncertain. 
Moreover, to use a group test alone in a pri- 
mary grade is to work unfairness to some chil- 
dren who do not respond normally to the test 
situation, but to administer an individual ex- 
amination to every child is to consume more 
time than the average teacher can spare. 

The best results are effected by using a two- 
fold testing program: a group test in silent 
reading to discover the class average and the 
ability of the individual pupils, and an indi- 
vidual test in oral reading for all children 
whose scores on the group test were very high, 
or very low, or in marked disagreement with 
the teacher’s judgment of their reading ability. 
An excellent reading study may be made by the 
use of the Haggerty Reading Examination, 
Sigma I, as a group test in silent reading, fol- 
lowed by the Gray Oral Reading Test for in- 
dividual diagnosis. 


OR testing reading in the primary grades, 
ie one test alone is quite satisfactory. 


THE HAGGERTY READING EXAMINATION, SIGMA I 


There are several good tests for comprehen- 
sion in silent reading which may be used in 
grades one to three. The Haggerty Reading 
Examination, Sigma I, has been chosen for dis- 
cussion in this article because of the following 
qualities: 

1. The material of the test is interesting to 
primary children. Test 1 involves pictures and 
printed commands. The test lies in the ability 
of the child to read the commands and to exe- 
cute them. For example, item No. 4 shows the 
picture of a goose and a chicken, with the com- 
mand, “Put a cross on the wing of the goose.” 
Test 2 requires the child to underline the cor- 
rect answer (Yes or No) to questions stated in 
increasingly difficult vocabulary, for example, 
“Do dogs bark? No. Yes.” As Test 1 has 
proven more valuable in actual use than Test 
2, this article will deal only with Test 1. 

2. The test is designed for the first three 
grades, yet it has a wide range of difficulty to 
meet the ability of the brightest child. 





_ Fig. L—Pupils’ scores on Test 1 of the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma I— 


C. N. S. Grade 3Bz 


3. Speed is made a minor factor in the test. 

4. For the aid of the examiner, a Manual of 
Directions is published which gives excellent 
general instruction and well-planned specific 
directions for administering the test. 

5. A concrete scoring key is provided, elim- 
inating to a large degree the subjective factor 
in corrections. 

6. Well-established standards of both age 
and grade norms are given. 


ADMINISTERING THE TEST 


The technique of giving group tests in pri- 
mary grades is more difficult than in grammar 
grades. A teacher who is untrained in test ad- 
ministration should study and practice care- 
fully both the general rules given on page 11 
of the Manual of Directions and the specific 
instructions for Sigma I on page 20, before at- 
tempting to give the test. 

From the general directions the teacher will 
gain the proper point of view and a knowledge 
of the general procedure of careful testing. 
Probably the greatest difference between good 
teaching and good testing lies in the point of 
view. While the teacher rightly encourages 
the pupil to ask questions, wisely attempts to 
aid the child and to simplify situations for him, 
the examiner cannot and must not take that at- 
titude. The test situation must be a standard 
one for all children everywhere, and to secure 
this condition, “the directions must be naturally 
but rigidly followed.” A standard test which is 
not given under standard conditions is practi- 
cally useless; no real comparison of results can 
be made; the test has been merely an expen-- 
sive plaything which tells nothing of the ac- 
tual reading ability of the children, or, still 
worse, yields false results which underrate or 
overrate the ability of the children. 


CORRECTING AND SCORING THE PAPERS 


The scoring key enclosed in each package of 
tests gives definite instructions as to the type 
of execution which may be counted correct. For 
example, for Test 1, item No. 4, the key states: 
“Cross must be clearly on the wing of the 
goose. Cross on either wing counts right. A 
cross on both the wing of the goose and the 
wing of the chicken 
counts wrong.” Such 
explicit directions re- 
duce materially the sub- 
jective factor in cor- 
rections. 

Occasionally the 
teacher’s judgment 
must be used to deter- 
mine the correctness of 
the child’s response, 
but in every case her 
thought should be: 
“This is a standard test. 
I must make standard 
decisions. If I were a 
teacher hundreds of 
miles from here, what 
would my judgment in 
this case be?” In no 
instance should a teach- 
er weaken to the argu- 
ment, “I think I know 
what this child meant 
to do.” This examina- 
tion is a test of a 
child’s ability to read 


printed directions and to execute them, not of 
the teacher’s ability to interpret or supply exe- 
cutions which are not there. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that this is a reading, 
not a drawing, test. Only simple marking is 
demanded of the child, and any marking, how- 
ever crude, which shows that the child has 
clearly understood the direction and has exe- 
cuted it, should be accepted. 

The Manual of Directions offers, on page 24, 
genera! and specific rules for scoring the test 
which should be studied before any correcting 
is done. The score for Test 1 is the number of 
items correct. 


TABULATION OF RESULTS 


The first step in studying these results is to 
compare the average (median) achievement of 
the class with the standard achievement. In 
this way the teacher can discover how her 
grade compares with the so-called “average 
grade.” The class median may be found very 
satisfactorily by arranging the papers of each 
test in‘order according to scores, and counting 
to the middle paper. The score on the middle 
paper is the median. In case there is an even 
number of papers, the two middle scores should 
be added and divided by two to give the me- 
dian. The Haggerty norms (i.e., standards), 
listed on page 30 of the manual, are based on 
the tests of 6,000 children in seven cities. 
Since no date is given for these norms, they 
should be considered as mid-year norms. By 
interpolation, the following standards may be 
determined for the end of the year. 


TABLE 1.—STANDARD SCORES FOR THE HAGGERTY 
READING .EXAMINATION, SIGMA I, TEsT 1 








Grade Standard Score 

End 1B 4 
End 1A 

End 2 B (2 
End 2A 14 
End 3 B 16 
End 3 A 18 
End 4B 20 








With the package of tests there is included 
an elaborate class record sheet which is of 
great service to the teacher who wishes to 
make a classification study of her grade based 
upon the reading test. 

The teacher who does not wish to classify 
her pupils but prefers to study reading only, 
may make a simpler tabulation. It should con- 
tain more data than the scores, because a 
child’s score alone has little meaning. To say 
that W. S. has a score of 21 on Test 1, without 
interpretation in the light of age or grade 
norms, means nothing. When, however, this 
score is interpreted to mean that W. S. has a 
reading age of ten years, sixth months, and 
therefore is able to read fourth-grade material, 
the results take on a new significance. Mr. 
Haggerty offers, on page 31 of the manual, a 
table of age norms by which the score of each 
child may be translated into reading ages. By 
interpolation, the following complete table may 
be derived. é 
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TABLE 2.—READING AGES BASED ON TEST 1 OF 
THE HAGGERTY READING EXAMINATION, SIGMA I 




















Score — Score — , 
6 T*- O+ 16 9-4 
7 7-2 17 9-8 
8 7-4 18 10- 0 
9 7-6 15 10- 2 
10 7-8 20 10- 4 
11 7 -10 21 10- 6 
12 8-0 22 10- 8 
13 8-4 23 10-10 
14 8-8 24 11- 0 
15 9-0 
*Years + Months 


The teacher is now ready to make her tabu- 
lation for Test 1. It will contain five columns 
which will give all the necessary information 
for a reading study: (1) names of pupils, (2) 
chronological age, (8) score (Test 1), (4) read- 
ing age (Test 1), and (5) grade of reading 
work able to do. (See Table 3.) The benefit 
of carrying the study thus far lies in the fact 
that now, instead of having merely a score for 
each child, we have interpreted his score in 
terms of tangible values, namely, reading age 
and grade ability. We suggest that each teach- 
er make for herself such a tabulation which 
she may use as an interpretative measure but 
which she should never permit the pupils to see. 


TABLE 3.—TEACHER’S TABULATION OF RESULTS 
OBTAINED FROM GIVING THE HAGGERTY READ- 
ING EXAMINATION, SIGMA I, TEST 1, 

TO C. N. S. GRADE 3B, 


























Pupils’ Chron. Reading |, Grade of 

Sam in Score yom F ee 
1. W. S. | 8*- 94 21 10 - 6 4th 
fey Cae 8 -11 18 10 - 0 4th 
8 E.S. | 9 - 2 17 9-8 3rd 
19. B. L. | 8 -11 15 9-0 3rd 
20. V. K.] 9 - 1 13 8-4 2nd 
27. Y. C. {10 - 6 7 7-2 2nd 
“Years + Months 


As stated above, this tabulation should not 
be shown to the children. It is well for them, 
however, to know their individual scores in or- 
der that their work may be motivated. The 
scores should be tabulated and also presented 
on a graph made either with India ink on graph 
paper to be posted on the bulletin board or 
with colored chalk on lined squares on the 
blackboard. The standard score should be in- 
dicated across the graph by a line of contrast- 
ing color. A graph always shows more vividly 
than a tabulation the results of a test. Figure 
I shows the graph for the 3B, Grade of the 
Rochester City Normal School. 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


The teacher should use all of the results to 
their full extent. In the first place, she may 
form her reading groups on the basis of the 
results. The grade chosen for illustration 
shows clearly three groups of readers. Sec- 
ondly, the teacher should base her selection of 
reading material on the ability of the groups. 
In the grade in question, Group 1, with reading 
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ages ranging from ten years to ten and a half 
years should be given at least fourth-grade 
reading work. Group 2, with reading ages from 
nine years to nine years and eight months, 
should use third-grade material. Group 3, with 
reading ages from seven years, two months to 
eight years, four months, needs simple second- 
grade material. Thirdly, the teacher should 
select from this tabulation the children who 
need individual diagnosis of reading difficul- 
ties. Those children who scored lowest on the 
test and those whose ranks were markedly low- 
er or higher than the teacher’s judgment would 
have placed them, need an individual oral ex- 
amination. 


THE GRAY ORAL READING TEST 


Although the administering of the individ- 
ual oral reading test requires more preparation 
and skill than the giving of a group test, a 
teacher may give this test very successfully 
after studying the directions. There are two 
Gray tests which are helpful. One is the well- 
known Gray Oral Reading Test, based on the 
timed reading of paragraphs of increasing dif- 
ficulty with an error record made by the exam- 
iner, and a final oral reading score. The other 
is the more recent Gray -Standardized Oral 
Reading .Cicc. Test by which an individual 
record classifying the errors of the child in 
oral reading is made. This article does not at- 
tempt to explain the technique of giving the 
oral reading tests, but any earnest teacher may 
train herself from the directions given by Dr. 
W. S. Gray. After the teacher has once used 
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the oral test as an aid in analyzing the difficul- 
ties of individual pupils she will find the test 
almost indispensable in her primary reading 
work. 

The results of combining group study in si- 
lent reading with individual studies in oral 
reading are two-fold: the children are more 
interested in improving because of the test 
motivation, and the teacher is more efficient be- 
cause her work is on a scientific basis. The 
teacher now knows how her class compares with 
the standard; she knows the abilities of the 
reading groups; and she understands the diffi- 
culties of individuals as she did not before. 
The teacher who wishes to go still further in 
the application of the test results to the classi- 
fication of children will find that the Haggerty 
Reading Examination combined with the Hag- 
gerty Intelligence Examination and the teach- 
er’s judgment makes a satisfactory basis for 
classification of primary children by group 
tests. 


AutnHor’s Note:—The following material is 
needed for giving the Haggerty Reading Exam- 
ination to a grade: one copy of the test booklet 
for each child; one copy of the Manual of Di- 
rections for the teacher; one scoring key; and 
one class record sheet. This material may be 
ordered from World Book Company, Yonkers, 
Ne Ys 

The Gray test material may be ordered from 
the Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. For the Gray Oral Reading Test, one 
copy of the test for each child and one sheet of 
directions for the teacher are needed. The Gray 
Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests are sup- 
plied in pads of 100 tests, with which is furnished 
all the material needed for testing twenty children 
five times. 


Typewriter and Hektograph 


By GOLDIE DATIN 


in making large numbers of pictures, 
maps, etc., for school use, but for a long 
time I had been thinking that if only I had a 


OR several years I have had a double 
ee hektograph which I have used 


typewriter, I might get much more good out of 


the hektograph. So last winter I purchased a 
portable typewriter with a carrying case 
(which, by the way, weighs only a few pounds, 
case and all). This machine serves all the pur- 
poses of a large office machine, without the dis- 
advantages of the larger size. And how I have 
used that machine! Here are a few of the ways 
in which I have found it useful: 

1. On examination day I give the children 
typed questions, which after using they paste 
in a blank book kept for the purpose. By the 
end of the term, they have ready a useful little 
book of review questions. 

2. When I make out lesson plans, I type lists 
of spelling words, and pupils have them to 
study ahead. 

8. I type questions to be used in ordinary 
daily work. (We are short of blackboard room. 
What teacher isn’t?) 

4. Since having the typewriter, I have formed 
the habit of sending home a semi-monthly re- 
port (informal note) on each child’s progress. 
The parents seem to like the plan, judging from 
the friendly comments they have written to me. 

5. At the beginning of the term I give each 
child a list of the requirements which he is 
expected to live up to in written work. This 
list he pastes in the front of his notebook for 
reference. 

6. I also give each child an outline for book 
reports, and an outline to follow in writing bi- 
ographies, which is pasted inside the notebook 
cover 

7. Printed slips are prepared, requiring only 
to be filled in with the name of a subject and 
my signature. One of these I send home witha 


child when he has failed in a lesson. 


8. To facilitate the daily grading, I make out 
printed blanks for the grading score card. 

(I let the children hektograph all of these 
except the examination questions. They are so 
eager for this privilege that they have it spok- 
en for ahead all the time and have to take turns. 
They will gladly miss a recess if necessary. Of 
course all these items could be written out and 
hektographed, but the typed work takes much 
less paper and I find that the children attach 
more importance to it.) 

9. But our latest and most enthusiastically 
received venture is our school newspaper. We 
make the heading with pen and ordinary hekto- 
graph ink and then type our reading matter. 
Our class artist draws a picture which we 
paste on, going over the lines with hektograph 
ink. Thus we even have a cartoon! We have 
had several complimentary letters about the 
paper, one of them being from our county su- 
perintendent; and each of the local newspapers 
gave it a writeup. The approval has encour- 
aged the children greatly. They do all the cre- 
ative and critical work on the paper, even the 
proof reading; I merely do the typing. 

This newspaper is proving a great incentive , 
to better work in history, geography, and Eng- 
lish, for how the pupils do like to see “arti- 
cles” of theirs published in “The Buzzer”! Of 
course all who win honors in attendance, schol- 
arship, etc., “get their names in the paper” and 
are thereby made to feel important. 

I teach the children who do the best work in 
school to use the typewriter. This is a privil- 
ege they all covet and one which helps both 
them and me. 

Ordinary bond paper eight and a half by 
eleven inches I find to be the best paper to use 
on the hektograph. It may be purchased at 
any newspaper office. The impression paper 
for hektographs leaves a woolly surface on the 
hektograph, and this prevents making so many 
good copies. This paper does not look so well, 
either, as the bond paper. 
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Picture Study—“The Rail Splitter” 


“xs T is only fitting that a picture 

e4 of Abraham Lincoln should 
have been painted by an 
i¢ American artist, and one of 
* Quaker ancestry. Jean Léon 
*% Gérome Ferris, who is well 
known in American art cir- 
cles, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1863. He showed considerable art talent 
when a boy, and when eighteen years of age 
went to Spain and Morocco with his father 
for study. We can imagine his delight at 
the privilege of wandering through the 
quaint old streets of these countries, mak- 
ing sketches in his notebook. 

Three years later young Ferris entered 
the Paris studio of the famous French ar- 
tist Bougereau. While in Paris he had the 
valuable personal criticism of Jean Léon 
Géroéme, after whom he had been named. 
He made several subsequent trips to Europe 
for the purpose of studying there. 

From then on Mr. Ferris made rapid 
progress. About the year 1900 he com- 
menced to paint a series of pictures from 
American history, covering the period from 
1492 to 1865. He is still engaged in this 
work, so far having completed about sev- 
enty large canvasses. They have been loaned 
to the City of Philadelphia and hang in 
Congress Hall where a gallery was built in 
1917 for the display of this entire collection. 





‘ee 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Questions to Answer 


Whom do you see in this picture? 
What is he doing? Do you think that 
he is working hard? 


Why is Lincoln called a rail splitter? 
For what purpose were these rails 
used? Are fences built like that now- 
adays? 

What can you see in the picture other 
than Lincoln? For what is the wedge 
used? With what is the wedge driven 
into the wood? 


How can you tell that Lincoln was 
ambitious? How does the position of 
the book show that he did not waste 
any time? What is lying near the book? 


Do you like this picture? Who paint- 
ed it?) What is his nationality? Where 
does the original painting hang? 


This series of paintings might be divided 
into several groups. Two of these groups, 
namely those containing paintings of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, are especially well 
handled and make valuable additions to the 
art history of this country. 


“THE RAIL SPLITTER” 





“The Rail Splitter” is one of Mr. Ferris’ 
best paintings. It depicts young Lincoln 
in the year 1830 when he was felling trees 
and splitting them into rails in order to 
build a fence around the new family home in 
Illinois. The artist has shown him just as 
he has stopped for a short rest. We are 
first attracted by the thoughtful expression 
on Lincoln’s face. It needs no extra study 
to see the lofty purpose in his manner. Even 
the awkward strength of his angular body 
seems to have dignity and poise. 

The artist has purposely eliminated un- 
necessary detail from Lincoln’s surround- 
ings so as to center the interest on Lincoln 
himself. He has succeeded in representing 
the young rail splitter as we all think of 
him—a likable personality. 

After studying the figure of Lincoln, ad- 
ditional details, such as the wedge driven 
into the log, the rail fence, and the pioneer 
clothes may be discussed. Children will be 
interested in the manner in which these 
wedges were used to help split the big logs. 
Stories may be told to the children about 
how the first iron nails were forged by 
hand, how rafters were roughhewn with 
hand axes, and how clothing was made from 
homespun cloth. The manner in which 
things were cooked in old-time fireplaces, 
the way mud chimneys were built and the 

(Continued on page 90) 


The first thing that we see when we look at 
this picture is the figure of young Lincoln, 
dreaming of big deeds as he stops to rest for 
a moment. The open book lying beside his 
coat and broad-brimmed hat give evidence 
of his desire to fill every spare moment in a 
worth-while manner. We know that he is 
not afraid to work, judging from the size of 
the log that he is cutting. 

In the end of the log we see the strong 
wedge used by woodchoppers to hold logs 
open as they cut them apart. Behind Lin- 
coln is a heavy wooden sledge or mallet used 
to drive in the wedge. 

The colors in the painting lead us to be- 
lieve that it is a fine spring day, one liable to 
stir ideals in the average person. Much of 


the background contains a light airy yellow- 
green tone which is accented by the red- 
brown tones of Lincoln’s coat and the color 
of the handkerchief that is tied around his 
neck. 

The artist has given dignity to the picture 
by the omission of details from the back- 
ground and by the erect pose of the young 
rail splitter. Lincoln is cutting the big tree 
up into long rails to build a fence around his 
father’s cabin. 

We feel grateful to the American artist, 
J. L. G. Ferris, for painting a picture that 
shows Lincoln’s character so well. The orig- 
inal of this painting hangs in Congress Hall 
in Philadelphia. This hall adjoins Independ- 
ence Hall, the home of the Liberty Bell. 





EDITORIAL NOTE:—The cover on this month’s issue of NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is a reproduction of the masterpiece, “The Rail Split- 
ter” by Ferris. Mount the cover on a mat and hang it on the wall in your schoolroom. Then, mount the “Questions to Answer” on cardboard, and place 


beneath the cover. 


The story of “The Rail Splitter” printed in large type can be pasted on a card and given to the children for a silent reading lesson. 
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Here's a story fo to read and ctures f bo 
copy. Wouldn't you like bo have sean Cook face when she foun 


THE COOKS SURPRISE a 
the cup filled up with coffee. Can you draw her picture? oo ‘\( 
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a : 
One winter evening When suddenly The coffee sizzled, 
In the house, The Coffee Po Bubbled oer. 
The place was quiet Began to sing | Aind spattered on 
Als a mouse. “Im getting hot. The kitchen floor 
- ; ‘ * 
ae / thie 
——— (rk 7 
Al Cup and daucer, “We're thirsty. Do do up ran Saucer 
Standing near, You really think Find the Cup 
Cried “Really this. That Coffee would While Mr. Coffee 


Give us a drink? Filled thern up. 


eems very queer. 





Next day the Cook. , "Tis very strange, Alnd as Cook. straightened 
Was looking ‘round, : I thought,said she, Up the shelf, 

nd soon the Cup “This cup was empty The Coffee chuckled 
And Saucer found. Als could be” himself. 
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FEBRUARY PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
See directions on opposite page 








Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


A Project in Business 
By W. D. Stratton 


HE following project was devised and applied 

in a rural school by the writer with a view to 
making the pupils familiar with banking and other 
simple business transactions which they will prob- 
ably be called upon to transact after leaving 
school. 

The work was done by pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades, and in many of the 
problems all the classes were taken together. 

The teacher first obtained the following ma- 
terials from a banker: deposit slips, check books, 
note blanks, bills of sale, chattel mortgages,' and 
other commonly used forms, as well as fire and 
life insurance policies. 

The pupils were then informed that the room 
was to be organized as a town, in which the usual 
city officials would be elected and some other in- 
teresting work done. The details of this phase of 
the project will be discussed in the latter part of 
this article. 

Each eighth-grade student was to consider him- 
self as being in some line of business usually found 
in a small town. So we had a grocer, butcher, 
lumber and coal man, banker, milliner, and so on. 
The pupils of the other grades were to be farmers. 

Each pupil was credited with a certain amount 
of cash for his checking account in the bank. 
Also each pupil made a statement of the property 
he was supposed to own. The business men figured 
theirs as so many dollars’ worth of merchandise 
and the farmers made a statement of amount of 
land, live stock, and so on. The tendency of the 
pupils to make themselves too well off was limited 
by the teacher. 

Toy paper money was used in small transactions 
and checks were written for larger amounts. 
Each pupil was allowed to write three checks and 
make one deposit a day. All deposits had to be 
placed in the bank before or during the afternoon 
recess period so that the banker would have time 
to post them on their accounts. The banker em- 
ployed assistants to do this work, and the simple 
adding and subtracting of deposits and checks 
made interesting work for the lower classes. 

The principles of check writing and endorse- 
ments were easily and permanently fixed in the 
minds of the pupils by this method. More im- 
portant than this perhaps, each pupil was required 
to keep an accurate account of his checks and de- 
posits on his check stubs. The matter of pass 
books was omitted because of the fact that in ac- 
tual business practice modern machine bookkeep- 
ing and the monthly statement system have practi 
cally done away with the pass book except as a 
record of deposits. The school banker furnished 
a statement at the end of each week together with 
the cancelled checks corresponding to the regular 
monthly statements sent out by banks. 

The pupils were taught to reconcile these state- 
ments with their check stubs. This is a simple 
but important matter which few people seem to 
understand and which fewer take the time to work 


out. Errors on the part of the bank and the de- 
positor, forgeries and check alterations are thus 
detected in time for the depositor to get proper 
adjustments. With the increasing number of 
forgeries and check alterations in the past few 
years this is becoming increasingly important. 

A portion of the blackboards was reserved for 
the merchants to use for their advertisements. 
These advertisements furnished some decidedly in- 
teresting language work. 

When a farmer wanted to build a barn he went 
to the banker and borrowed the money, and when 
another farmer bought some cattle he paid part 
down and gave a chattel mortgage for the balance. 
At these times the principles of promissory notes 
and chattel mortgages were explained. The fact 
that we had the actual forms there and filled them 
out made the work easily understood. When the 
notes and mortgages came due, the pupils were 
eager to figure the interest. Thus the subject of 
interest and discount was studied with much en- 
thusiasm. 

When a farmer sold a steer to the butcher he 
gave a bill of sale and when another farmer sold 
a piece of his land the classes filled out deed 
blanks. Lack of space forbids the mention of all 
the details of the project but the possibilities are 
endless. 

One point of interest in this project was the fact 
that all the trading between the pupils was carried 
on outside of school hours. No time was taken 
from recitation or study periods for this part of 
the work. 

The last half of a Friday afternoon was set as 
the time for election of the city officials. Pupils 
were encouraged to do a little campaigning, and 
at the recess period before the election the entire 
blackboards were turned over to them for their 
political announcements. The election was by bal- 
lot, the civics class having decided beforehand 
what officials would be necessary for our town. 
After the election, the pupils discussed the budget, 
and apportioned various amounts for the year for 
schools, roads, officials’ salaries, and so on. 

The next week the assessor secured a statement 
from each person and after we had decided what 
the property valuation was we figured out the tax 
levy. Then each pupil figured his own taxes and 
paid the city treasurer by check. He in turn paid 
the officials their salaries. There was a general 
complaint that the taxes were too high. Whether 
this was the fault of our figuring or whether it 
was a trait inherited from their parents, I do not 
know. Some of the farmers made bids fer con- 
tracts on road work and other public works. The 
aldermen (representing each two rows of seats as 
a ward) took up these bids and let the contracts. 
Also citizens of one ward put in a petition for 
paving one of their streets. 

The interest of the pupils in this project was 
intense and some very good ideas and suggestions 
were brought out during the various discussicns. 
It is absolutely necessary that a program be made 
for a project of this sort, but it should be elastic 
enough to allow the introduction of some of the 


pupils’ suggestions. It adds greatly to their inter- 
est if some of their own ideas are given consider- 
ation. 

If a teacher is not familiar with account keep- 
ing and the drawing of ordinary legal papers any 
banker will be glad to explain them. As the 
banker’s explanation will probably be too techni- 
cal for elementary school work, the teacher will 
have to explain the work to the pupils in terms 
that they can understand. 

I wish to mention in closing that although the 
pupils were organized as a town no attempt was 
made to make them self-governing. This was 
not a project in discipline. 


Civic Pride in Rural Arizona 
By B. W. Copeland 


A®’ I viewed my new school that first morning, 
it seemed to me that the crude little box 
schoolhouse and the rough, rocky playground 
were anything but inspiring. With a feeling of 
despondency I stood wondering how I could ever 
have anything like a decent school in such a place. 

Presently the children began to arrive, and al- 
though dirty, uncombed, and ragged, they seemed 
like an intelligent group. 

During the morning I found them poorly ad- 
vanced for their years; but their open, free dis- 
positions and their apparent willingness to learn, 
won me. Before the day was over I had made a 
firm resolution to accomplish something with those 
children that year. 

On a visiting tour during the week I found al- 
most the entire community lapsing into a condition 
of lethargy. The homes in general savored of 
neglect. Fences were down, yards trash-strewn, 
houses unpainted, decaying and poorly kept. Hav- 
ing brought my camera I took pictures of the 
homes as I went along, intending to keep them as 
a matter of record. 

Monday morning of the second week I launched 
a campaign for civic improvement. I decided to 
begin with the children and schoolgrounds. I there- 
fore talked that morning about how easily we could 
improve our grounds for play. Having gained a 
little enthusiasm, I put the question, “Who are the 
lazy ones in this school?” Naturally no one pleaded 
guilty. The finishing remark was, “Fine! We 
will begin work at recess.” 

Just before marching out for recess I outlined 
sufficient work for the period. When the line was 
dismissed everyone made a rush for the place of 
beginning. Of course I was in their midst, working 
and directing. Enthusiasm ran high, and by the 
end of the period a very marked improvement had 
been wrought. All of the most urgent work on the 
grounds was finished that week. : 

Friday afternoon I talked to the children on the 
subject, “How to Make Mother Happy,” the burden 
of the thought being to arouse the children to their 
duties toward their mothérs. Needéd aids were 
suggested by the teacher and several good ideas 
were advanced by pupils. Then on the Monday 


morning following, it was a real pleasure to see 
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their eager faces and to hear their stories of how 


they surprised their mothers on Saturday. Yards. 


were raked, trash piles were removed, windows 
were cleaned, and fences were fixed. 

The spirit of cleanliness and improvement was 
kept alive for a time by compositions on the subject, 
spelling lists of appropriate words, and so on. A 
little later I made another tour of visiting and pic- 
ture taking, endeavoring to get scenes showing 
neatness to contrast with the slovenly appearance 
of the former views. 

The next step in the program was to have a child 
from each home construct a picture frame from 
heavy cardboard, suitable for the two camera views 
of his home. When the pictures were thus mount- 
ed they were taken to the homes and put in a con- 
spicuous place, to serve as a constant reminder of 
the value of a little work. 

Then with the aid of the trustees, the school- 
house was papered and painted. A bookcase and 
other needed furniture were supplied. A _ thirty- 
foot flagpole with a good flag was mounted in the 
center of the grounds. With this done, it looked 
like a different place. 

In the spring a net-wire pen was made at one 
end of the grounds and some flowers and vegetables 
were planted. Designs and flower combinations 
were also suggested for home gardens. The fath- 
ers were encouraged to allot parcels of ground to 
their children and several remarkable gardens were 
raised on these plots. 

At the end of the year the entire community 
had been raised to higher standards of living and 
thinking. The patrons showed their appreciation 
of the work that had been done by giving the 
teacher a rousing vote of thanks and heartily in- 
viting her to remain with the school another year. 


“Your Flag and My Flag” 
By E. J. Bonne 


HELPING Teacher on a recent visit to an ele- 
mentary school assembly saw a most impres- 
sive flag salute. The boy standard-bearer came 
upon the platform at the close of the regular school 
assembly exercises, and taking the flag from its 
customary position at the side of the stage and 
stepping to the front unfurled it to the assembly. 
Another boy, having stepped forward beside the 
standard-bearer, recited feelingly and with appro- 
priate gestures: 
“Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds’ 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag—the great flag—the flag for me and 
you— 
Glorified all else beside—the red and white and 
blue.” 

With hands still outstretched and with eyes still 
intent upon the flag, accompanied by the piano, 
all the pupils then sang: 

“And the star-spangled banner 
In triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free 

And the home of the brave.” 

The accompanying recital and the selection from 
the national hymn seemed to add materially, or, 
rather, spiritually, to the impressiveness of this 
patriotic ceremony. 


Arousing an Interest in Eighth-Grade 
History 
By Grace Haggard 


| the teacher is enthusiastic about history, the 
children will be enthusiastic too. No interest 
can be aroused in a history class unless the teach- 
er, herself, is interested. 

I try to avoid assigning a lesson of a certain 
number of pages or topics for I prefer the problem 
method. It differs from the topical method as 
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generally used, in that the latter uses the paragraph 
as a unit while the problem method uses a general 
theme. This helps pupils to see history as a unit. 

As the eighth-grade history class begins with 
Washington’s Administration, I make a chart of 
each presidential administration as we study it. 
For instance, to represent Washington’s Adminis- 
tration we paste pictures of Washington, Hamilton, 
a cotton gin, a bank, Indians, and so forth on draw- 
ing paper. This we mount on a large red card and 
hang on the wall. The chart is made in about ten 
minutes and everybody is interested. 

Each administration is illustrated in a similar 
manner and the chart fastened to the one above 
by adhesive tape. We also have a large screen on 
which we pin clippings of current events after 
they have been read and discussed in class. 

The pupils ask their parents and grandparents 
to tell them of any local history that they know. 
This the pupils report in class. Sometimes an old 
soldier or one of the patrons visits our class and 
tells us of his experiences. 

Sometimes we make a collection for a museum. 
Each pupil brings some article that is at least 
fifty years old such as candlesticks, snuff boxes, 
and so on. 

If in a class discussion we disagree upon a 
question, we organize the class for a debate to take 
place on the following Friday. 

Eighth-grade pupils are always interested in nick- 
names of noted men in history. They can easily 
associate the humorous name with the real one. 

A poem will sometimes arouse interest and a good 
story or anecdote hardly ever fails. Last but not 
least, eighth-grade pupils are always interested in 
a moving picture show. If we are fortunate enough 
to see an historical play we have a wide-awake class 
at the next session. 


Just Boys 
By Edith Johns 


HAD been teaching for a half-year in a little old- 
fashioned schoolhouse in a small village of 

northern Wisconsin. The school year had been a 
peaceful one thus far and my little fourth-grade 
children had been very willing and obedient. 

One day in February, however, my trouble began, 
The superintendent came to see me, and after ob- 
serving that I had kept unusually good discipline 
he requested that I take charge of the fifth and sixth 
grades for the remainder of the year. The teacher 
in charge there was finding the pupils unmanageable, 
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and after much discussion and with great reluc- 
tance I agreed to try my hand at it. 

A great number of my new students were boys 
from thirteen to seventeen years of age, who came 
in from the camps near the outskirts of the village. 
Five of them were taller than I and several others 
were as tall. 

The first morning was spent mainly in getting ac- 
quainted. I informed the pupils that there was no 
reason whatever why we could not be the best of 
friends, if they would observe the one rule which I 
was going to give them. This was, “Obey orders at 
once.” As I said it, I heard several snickers but I 
pretended not to notice them, and lessons were re- 
sumed until recess time. 

The recess bell rang and I went out on the play- 
ground to supervise the play of a group of smaller 
children. Incidentally I heard several remarks 
such as the following: 

“Think I’m scared o’ her? Hmmm! She’s smaller 
than I am and a lot smaller than Miss H---, too.” 

“What could she do if I got her by the wrists?” 

“She means what she says all right though. 
S’pose we'll get sent to the superintendent for every 
little thing. But she’s too small to scare us herself.” 

These remarks gave me a better insight into my 
position than any thing else could have done and 
my aim now became to prove to my pupils that a 
teacher’s position is not one which must necessarily 
require the superiority of physical strength, and 
that my desire was to work with them and help them, 
rather than to work against them. 

Then followed a lively combat with truancies, 
saucy retorts, smoking, swearing, and several other 
well-known and deep-rooted evils. I tried many 
methods of punishment with little or no improve- 
ment. I found myself failing! Those first four 
weeks were nerve racking. I had never put in 
such a time in my life and at the end of the sixth 
week I was about to give up in despair. 

One Sunday afternoon I began mentally to analyze 
my group of boys. I realized that they were just 
natural, mischievous, fun-loving boys and I felt 
sure that if I could once win their respect and 
friendship my task would be half done. So I laid 
my plans accordingly. 

The next day I asked all the boys to stay in at 
recess trme and I began a discussion of basketball. 
Most of them had seen the game played and all were 
interested. When I asked for a standing vote of all 
who would like to learn, every boy in the class 
stood up. As there was no gymnasium in the town 


(Continued on page 89) 
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FEBRUARY PAPER 
CUTTING BORDER 


By~ John T. Lemos 





UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown in 
the diagram. Keep all edges as even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper ard turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to intersec- 
tions to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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FEBRUARY PAPER CUTTING POSTER ~ 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


By~ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 




















DIRECTIONS: Let the girl with the 
flag wear a black coat over an orange dress. 
The girl with the sword wears a light blue 
dress, and the boy with the trumpet is dress- 
ed in a cream-colored suit trimmed with 
blue. The boy with the drum has a cream 
waist with red trimming and wears black 
trousers. His drum is a soft buff with red 
trimmings. Paint the flag in natural colors, 
the trumpet red, and the paper tassels on the 
hats red, white and blue. Mount as shown on 
a piece of blue-gray oatmeal wall paper 15 in. 
x 36 in. These figures are planned so that 
they may be cut from black paper and 
mounted to form a silhouette poster. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II, Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F, A. Owen Pub. Co, 
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The Letters of Rita and Her Uncle Albert 


Epitor’s Note: “Rita” is better known to the reading 
public as Gertrude Chandler Warner, author of The 
House of Delight, The Box Car Children, Star Stories 
for Little Folks, and many contributions to NorRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR and other educational and literary magazines. 
With her sister, Frances Lester Warner, she wrote 
Life’s Minor Collisions. She is a teacher in the schools 
of Putnam, Conn. “Uncle Albert,” under his proper 
name of Ralph C. Jenkins, has also been one of our 
valued contributors. He is Superintendent of Schools in 
Putnam, and has given courses at’ Keene (N.H.) State 
Normal School. 








Edgewood, Mass., 
January 15. 
DEAR UNCLE ALBERT: 

You can’t imagine how surprised I was to 
read that you approve of polishing away on the 
A class. I really didn’t expect you to agree at 
all, and was doubly astonished to hear you sug- 
gest picking winners out of the B’s and C’s al- 
so, and giving them an extra brush or two. I 
had almost decided that the reason for our 
agreement was the pronouncedly unsocialistic 
tendency in the Woodward family, when I 
found that Mr. Holt agreed with both of us. 
He is even thinking of starting propaganda in 
Edgewood to lead the public mind toward a room 
for exceptionally bright pupils, but he says it 
will be years before it can materialize. 

How I should love to teach a room like that! 
I should take the children to walk—all ages, of 
course—and show them how to make an her- 
barium, and recognize the birds and stones, 
and write a weekly newspaper, and make pulp 
maps and art posters on Health and Better 
English. I could explain voting to them, and 
the great civic duties that are sure to come to 
them later, as they try to help others to live to- 
gether in peace. Another thing I should love 
to do is to take the seventh grade girls for a 
gym class. (I haven’t the slightest idea of do- 
ing either of these things, remember, but this 
hodge-podge of ideas will show you what a 
whirl my head is in.) 

To go back to the future leaders of our coun- 
try, who somehow find themselves in a C class, 
let me tell you that I instinctively did what you 
advise, but I considered myself undemocratic 
whenever I did it. Young Russell Lawrence, 
Jr., a natural leader, who is descended from the 
Lawrences and the Russells, cannot get “Come 
and play with me to-day,” into his fine large 
head. I therefore let him stay in at recess one 
day, to see what the matter was. He enter- 
tained me hugely, so that I ignored “Come and 
play” absolutely, and let him spend the entire 
recess in drawing a wonderful picture of the 
turbine over at the mill. I saved the sketch to 
send to Father, and in turn drew for Russell a 
picture of James Watt’s teakettle, with com- 
ment, which he saved to show to his father. He 
came to school next day with his million-dollar 
smile, and said his father was so “exprised” to 
think he knew all about James Watt. And he 
added that Father said they didn’t get as far as 
James Watt in the first grade in his day. That 
child is a born leader. All the children “choose” 
him for games, just as I do. He and little John 
could run this school. 

I’m afraid this letter will grow very long, be- 
cause so many things have happened to me. I 
have been to my first state convention, and we 
have had a visiting day. The things I have to 
say would fill a book. I was so disappointed in 
the convention. The older teachers told me I 
would be, but I didn’t believe it. The speakers 
were cut and dried and the most fearful bores. 
One speech (called “High Lights from the Con- 
vention”) was simply an uninspired record that 
began, “The first session was held in Union 
Hall at 9:30 o’clock.” Why can’t they get 


people who can put their subject across, rather 
than those who, despite the kite-string of let- 
tera attached to their names, can’t sneak? 


If the Association wanted to sell rubber balls 
to us, they wouldn’t get a man who knows all 
about the composition of rubber, nor yet one 
who took his Ph.D. on the measurements of 
spheres. They would get somebody who could 
sell balls. If I were arranging a convention, I 
should find a wonderful speaker, and tell him 
to talk to the teachers. He would be interest- 
ing, at least! I won’t say I didn’t get anything 
from the convention—one gets something from 
any trip on a railroad train—but it wasn’t the 
thing the officers planned on, I imagine. It 
was simply the glimpse I had of one of the 
teachers in the crowd. I should like to know 
her. She was straight as an arrow. The min- 
ute I laid eyes on her, I involuntarily stood up 
straighter. And next day I began to teach 
Milk Drinking and Exercise and Posture with 
renewed life, and I went out hiking myself with 
the kindergartner, and pulled virtue out of the 
ground through the ball of my foot just as this 
stranger did. 

Visiting day will long be remembered. In 
the morning I saw a darling, sweet-faced girl 
teaching socialized first grade with forty-nine 
children. Several children were pounding away 
at the carpenter’s bench, making sleds. An- 
other group was arranging the movable desks. 
Miss Evans told me proudly that this was their 
own project, to save time when the free period 
was over. Of course, I can see that an idea of 
this kind is a triumph when originating in a 
six-year-old brain, but I should think the chil- 
dren would feel stirred up as if with a giant 
spoon. I’m sure I did. When they settled down 
for recitation, and flash cards were used, one 
little girl kept saying, “I said them first, didn’t 
1?” And then a chorus arose, “I said them, 
too, first!” Miss Evans then asked them what 
they had decided to do about talking when 
someone else was talking, and they responded 
in chorus, instantly and cheerfully, “One at a 
time!” The spirit was good there, but by din- 
ner time I was exhausted, just from watching 
them. During the reading period, scarcely any- 
thing was taught. 

In the afternoon I went to another section of 
the town and saw the exact opposite of this 
room. There were fifty children and they were 
under almost military discipline. The clock 
ticked right along with fifty children patiently 
building words with those exasperating “little 
letters.” Miss Gordon was just plain cross. I 


.couldn’t bear her myself. I smiled at a little 


red-headed cherub, and he smiled back and then 
instantly looked to see if his teacher had seen 
him smile. When I left, I felt as if I had been 
in a jail. 

Poor little long-suffering American children! 
Imagine a youngster going to school in Miss 
Evans’ first grade and then, by an unlucky 
chance, transferring to Miss Gordon’s! Miss 
Gordon has two shifts, poor creature, but that 
doesn’t excuse anything I saw. School was just 
opening when I arrived. I found fifty marble 
images with folded hands, and the teacher 
snapped, “All ready for the prayer!” I almost 
laughed out loud, it was so absolutely absurd 
to have a prayer in that room. 
~ And what did I do when I returned to Edge- 
wood? That’s a nice question. (Oh yes, I 
went to a play Saturday—I needed it.) I know 
that I naturally lean too far toward freedom 
and original projects, at the expense of efficient 
use of my time. So I pulled in the ropes on 
Monday morning, and started out efficiently 
and rapidly, sticking to my schedule like a 
martinet. I had the children cross off the cal- 
endar, and inspect the hands and count the 
milk drinkers like lightning, and then told them 
that everyone who finished his work might go 
out at recess. They were quite dumbfounded, 


but they took it. I had a formal reading lesson, 
with no talking, and accomplished a great deal. 
Into the middle of this silence, came a state 
supervisor. He was just visiting, out of cour- 
tesy to Mr. Holt; as you know, he has no juris- 
diction over Edgewood. He observed a while, 
and then asked me if I didn’t believe in swing- 
ing first grade work toward the kindergarten 
idea, giving small children a great deal of free- 
dom for originality. I told him at great length 
that I did, but my room surely belied it. I was 
thoroughly disgusted with myself, so I let down 
the bars after he left and soon I had the chil- 
dren talking to me naturally again. In the 
afternoon I was surrounded, in school hours, by 
four children with pictures of fruit and vege- 
tables and cereal, all delighted to think they 
had found what I asked for, all talking at once, 
when my predecessor came to see me; a prede- 
cessor who believes in discipline for its own 
sake. I couldn’t get those children calmed 
down, Uncle Albert, to save my life, without 
suggesting punishment, which I will not do. So 
I struggled through the afternoon as well as I 
could, and called it a day. 

I suppose Discipline in its largest sense is 
the greatest problem of a teacher. If I really 
believed (and I do) that it is a greater thing for 
Anita to get a glass of milk every morning 
from parents who naturally give her coffee 
than it is for her to learn the word “come,” I 
would welcome her eager little foreign voice in 
the middle of the reading lesson saying, “I 
drank the milk to-day!” I can’t expect Anita 
to differentiate a reading period from a health 
period, surely. And yet Anita is only one of 
thirty. Armando’s triumph is going straight 
home from school, “and no punching.” And 
yet if Anita tells me about the milk, and Ar- 
mando about the punching, and Russell about 
the turbine—all very important to future Amer- 
ica—nobody learns to “re-udd.” Oh yes, I re- 
peat wearily, Uncle Albert, my reading lessons 
are interesting. They really are. I shouldn’t 
expect Anita to think of milk when she does. 
But doesn’t your attention sometimes switch 
suddenly, even in an interesting sermon, to 
Aunt Alice’s mince pie for Sunday dinner? 
The only difference between you and Anita is 
that you are so big and so old, that you don’t 
say mince pie in church. You just think it. 

Wouldn’t you suppose that, after five months 
of teaching and experimenting, I would have 
my theory of discipline all figured out? That 
I would have been able to decide what was my 
ideal of school atmosphere and then stick to it? 
I have done everything in the world except 
that. Grade 1 in my school reminds me of the 
laboratory in high school, where we “’speri- 
mented round,” trying things. On one day, it 
used to smell like gas, on the next like am- 
monia, and then we would have an explosion. 
In my room, no two days are alike in either 
theory or practice, but I have explosions about 
three times a week. Does a teacher ever get it 
figured out? Tell me. You have been one, 
and you have watched hundreds of others. 

It would be about as hard to make an orderly 
outline of this letter as it would of my poor 
confused mind. As you may know, there are 
twenty distinct subjects to be taught in Grade 
1. Iam at my wits’ end trying to find time and 
energy to teach these. Well, in reading (which 
is the most important academic subject in 
Grade 1, isn’t it?) I can barely find time to 
teach the basic method. The children are not 
as far advanced as they should be, even in 
plain reading. And on top of this, Mr. Holt 
wants us to supplement our regular reading 
with silent reading, in: the form of letters to 
the class, like “Go and get the cow,” “Bring me 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies— The Verbs 


By EDITH SHELDON HANLY 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


HE old Kentucky farmhouse in 
which we live is about half a 
mile from the little post office 
and general store where Mother 
buys some of her groceries. Although 
we usually like the walk across the 
fields of blue grass, we were sorry to 
be sent to the store late in the afternoon 
for we did not want to miss Mr. Dick. 
However, since Susan needed sugar and 
soda we were obliged to go for them. 

We ran most of the way there and back, 
but still were ten minutes late in getting to 
our place in the sitting room, and Mr. Dick 
was waiting for us with a gloomy face and 
a disgusted air. He began without giving 
us a chance to explain. 

“What do you mean by this? Where have 
you been and why have you kept me wait- 
ing? Are you tired of the Wordfairies? 
If you are, just say so and I am sure that 
I will not bother you any longer.” 

He had to stop for breath and Annie 
Louise hastened to explain. 

“We could not possibly help being late, 
Mr. Dick. You see, Mother sent us to the 
store. We really could not tell her that we 
had an engagement, because she would not 
pay any attention and would only say, ‘Run 
along; Susan is waiting.’ So we had to go 
and we are all out of breath 
now from running. Please 
do not be cross.” 

“Well, well, all right. I 
kept you waiting last night 
and it is only fair that I 
should wait for you to-night. 
There is no harm done. We 
shall have to use my auto- 
mobile as we have not much 
time.” 

So saying he opened the 
door of Study, which had 
suddenly become visible, 
and there, just inside, was 
a funny little car, into 
which Mr. Dick pushed us, 
jumping in after us and 
taking the wheel. I asked 
our guide what kind of car 
it was. 

“T call it ‘Quick Thought’ 
because it flies so fast. 
You know how rapidly 
thought can travel, do you 
not?” 

We were indeed flying 
along the Avenue of Learn- 
ing with such swiftness that 
wayside objects seemed only 
a flashing, whizzing, indis- 
tinct mass. In an incredi- 
bly short time we came to 
a high wall with an impres- 
sive gateway, above which 
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There was @ tramping of feet and all the Verb soldiers came marching in perfect 
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was the sign “Camp of Verbs” painted in 
big letters. Here Mr. Dick came to a stop 
and we alighted. Quick Thought, much to 
our amazement, took itself off at a tremen- 
dous speed. We watched it until it disap- 
peared in the distance. 

“Where has your car gone?” I gasped. 

“T really do not know,” Mr. Dick replied. 
“T think that it flies clear through space at 
times and visits the moon and the stars, but 
I can call it back whenever I wish. We will 
go now and see what the Verbs look like.” 

On entering the gateway we found our- 
selves upon a slight elevation overlooking 
a walled-in valley, which was filled with 
groups of tents and soldiers, very tiny ones 
to be sure, but unmistakably soldiers, scurry- 
ing around, busy as all the other Wordfairies 
had been. 

“Why, this looks like a military camp!” 
I exclaimed. ‘My two brothers were in camp 
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during the war and I went to see them.” 

“The Verbs are soldiers too,” explained 
our guide, who was always delighted when 
we were interested, “and they are strong 
words, valiant and bold as a rule, and per- 
form their duty well. The Verbs have to go 
out with Nouns or Pronouns and explain 
what they are doing, or how they feel, or 
are, and the Nouns could not possibly get 
along without them.” 

“Which is the more important tribe of 
Word Messengers, Mr. Dick, the Nouns or 
the Verbs?” 

“IT have often wondered about that my- 
self,” replied our friend. “To use an old 
phrase, ‘six of one and half a dozen of an- 
other’ suits the case, I believe. They are 
dependent on one another, for neither makes 
sense by itself, and the two together make 
a perfect sentence without employing any 
other Wordfairy. 

“Will you make a sen- 
tence just to show us, Mr. 


Dick?” asked Annie 
Louise. 

“Certainly,” said our 
accommodating friend. 


“ ‘Dorothy skated,’ is a sen- 
tence that has only a Noun 
and a Verb and yet it is per- 
fectly sensible, is it not?” 

The scene that lay before 
us was so interesting that 
we were glad when Mr. Dick 
suggested : 

“Because you have al- 
ways enjoyed talking to the 
Wordfairies, suppose we go 
down into the camp and see 
if we can find anyone who 
has time to talk to us.” 

“Are there Proper and 
Common Verbs, Mr. Dick?” 
I asked remembering the 
Nouns and the Adjectives. 

“No, Verbs are divided 
into classes called Transi- 
tive and Intransitive; but 
come, and we will let them 
explain that themselves. 
Be careful and do not fall 
down the steps.” With 
these words the funny little 
man went hopping down 
from one step to another, 
and Annie Louise and I had 
hard work not to laugh as 
we followed him down the 
steps. 

Very soon we found our- 
selves drawing near the first 
group of tents, but just be- 
fore getting into the throng 
we met a war-like little 








time on to the field. 





soldier dressed in a khaki 
uniform with a cap and 
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belt, and although very diminutive he was 
quite a manly fairy, I can »ssure you. 

Mr. Dick greeted him pleasantly, saying, 
“My dear sir, I am conducting my two young 
friends, by permission, through the Land of 
the Wordfairies. They are very much in- 
terested and will be grateful if you will give 
them a little information; that is, of course, 
if you can spare the time.” 

The little soldier saluted and replied, “We 
are usually busy but our Queen likes us to 
be polite and I will do my best. Will you 
tell me what you particularly would like to 
know ?” 

I had seen many groups of soldiers pass- 
ing so I said, “I notice that some of the 
soldiers are much more important in appear- 
ance than others although I do not see any 
difference in their uniforms. Why is that?” 

“Those important Verbs belong to the In- 
transitive class, and they are much smarter 
than we Transitive Verbs are. I am sorry 
to have to acknowledge it, but so it is.” 

“They do not look a bit brighter than 
you,” exclaimed Annie Louise. “I do not see 
what makes you think that they are brighter. 
They are just more self-satisfied ; that is all.” 

“No, my dear little girl,” replied our 
soldier friend. “I wish that were so; but 
you see they can go out any time without an 
object and still have plenty of sense. I can- 
not do that. I tried it once. I went in a 
message and it read like this: ‘The boy hit’ 
(my name is ‘Hit’) and everyone said “There 
is no sense in hit; what did the boy hit?’ 
Then I had to have an object hurried in be- 
fore the little girl who was writing the sen- 
tence could get any peace. Finally the Noun 
Ball came and the little girl wrote, ‘The boy 
hit the ball.’ 

“As the Queen had heard that I tried to 
go out without an object, she sent for me, 
saying, ‘I want to tell you, Hit, that you have 
not a bit of sense without an object and as I 
do not want my subjects to appear foolish, 
see to it, hereafter, that you always take an 
object. I shall issue a proclamation that no 
Transitive Verb will be allowed out without 
an object.’ So you see I always have to lug 
an object along.” 

“That is too bad,” said my kind little sis- 
ter. “Does it bother you very much?” 

“Not so much,” replied Hit, cheering up. 
“For one thing, the Wordfairies like to go 
and I have no trouble in finding a Noun or 
some other word to act as object.” 

“TI like to have an object in life,” said 
Annie Louise complacently. 

“Can you introduce us to an Intransitive 
Verb?” she asked. 

“With pleasure. Here, Walk, come and 
let me present you to some visitors to the 
camp.” 

Walk came forward and said, “Pleased to 
meet you. What can I do for you?” 

“These young people want to know how 
you Intransitive Verbs look when out in a 
sentence. I have been telling them that you 
are quite sensible without an object.” 

“That is easy to understand,” replied our 
new acquaintance. ‘“ ‘Madeline walked’ is 
the way a Noun and I look. I do not have to 
bother with an object because when people 


walk, they just walk and that is all there is 
to it. I am thankful that I do not have to 
take an object with me everywhere I go.” 
Without another word, this little soldier 
turned his back and strode away. 

“What else can I explain about our camp?” 
asked Hit. 

“We shall just walk on now, thank you,” 
said Mr. Dick. ‘No doubt we can get some 
more Verbs to tell us whatever we want to 
know.” 

“Well, I shall be on my way. I have an 
appointment,” and with a “Good-by” and a 
very pompous salute, Hit departed. 

We soon came to a group of tiny tents with 
a larger tent in front. “This is the officers’ 
tent,” explained Mr. Dick. “The soldiers 
are all household Verbs.” 

Everything was quiet and orderly, though 
there was a constant stream of soldiers pass- 
ing in and out. Our guide looked in at the 
entrance of the officers’ tent and immediately 
a straight and dignified little Verb came 
toward us saying, “I had word that you 
were to inspect the Camp, Mr. Dick, and if 
you will wait just one moment, I will call 
my men out so that you may see them.” 

He took a whistle from the wall and blew 
a shrill note. At once a line of soldiers 
marched out from their tents and lined up 
in front of the officers’ quarters. 

Instead of guns or muskets, these little 
soldiers carried all sorts of household im- 
plements—brooms, mops, dusters, pans, 
everything connected with the work of a 
house. 

“You will notice, my friends,” said the 
officer, as the soldiers stood at ease, “that 
each of my men wears a badge with the 
word ‘To’ upon it. This indicates that while 
the badge is worn the Verbs are in the In- 
finitive Mood. Just as we address your 
guide with title of Mr., so when in this Mood 
we are to be addressed by the title ‘To.’ I 
will now introduce you to a few of my 
soldiers.” 

As he called out their names, his men 
stepped forward and saluted. “ “To Sweep,’ 
‘To Dust,’ ‘To Cook,’ ‘To Sew,’ ‘To Scrub,’ 
and ‘To Wash.’ Now my men, show us how 
you can work,” and thereupon To Dust be- 
gan to wave his feather duster about fran- 
tically and To Sweep worked his broom 
energetically. To our great amusement, 
this funny troop continued their work until 
Mr. Dick thanked them for their entertain- 
ment and we passed on to the next group. 

On our way I asked our friend if these 
Verbs wear their badges when out of camp. 

“Yes, they go out that way. Sometimes 
Verbs in the Infinitive Mood have to do the 
work of Nouns. For instance, someone 
says, ‘To skate is fun.’ You see, Skate is 
a Verb but together with To it is used as the 
subject of this sentence. 

Now we began to wonder what time it 
was so I turned to an officer and asked, 
“Can you tell me the time, please? I see 
you wear a wrist watch.” 

“I wear a wrist watch, to be sure, but I 
fear you cannot tell time by it.” He 
stretched out his arm and showed us the 
queerest little watch that I had ever seen. 
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“Oh! please explain how you can tell 
time by that!” cried Annie Louise. 

“Certainly. It is very easy when you 
know how,” said the little soldier with a 
smile. “You will observe that it has on the 
face, instead of the figures 1, 2, 3 and so on, 
‘past,’ ‘present,’ and ‘future. Now when 
the Noun that I go out with has finished 
whatever she is doing, let us say, playing, I 
turn my indicator to past. Then the sen- 
tence would be ‘Josephine played.’ If she 
is busy while out with me, I turn it to present 
and the sentence would be, ‘Josephine is 
playing.’ If she is going to play, I must 
move it to future and the sentence would be 

‘Josephine will play.’ It sounds intricate 
but it is very simple. There are other divi- 
sions of time on my watch but it would take 
too long to explain them and you will find all 
of the rules in the ‘Book of Laws for Word- 
fairies’ published by the Queen. I really 
must go now. Come again,” said our officer 
as he hurried away. 

“Goodness! I am glad that I do not have 
to tell time that way,” said Annie Louise. 

We now saw seven comical little fairies 
approaching. They were in slightly dif- 
ferent uniforms from the rest, but were so 
very important in their manner that we did 
not notice until we were quite close to them 
that they were really much smaller and more 
insignificant than the other Verbs. 

Mr. Dick smiled as he watched them com- 
ing and said, “These seven little fellows are 
the auxiliaries. Let us watch them.” 

Very pompous they were and when quite 
close, one stepped out of the line and ad- 
dressed our guide. 

“This is Mr. Dick, I believe. Can we do 
anything for you and your friends?” 

“You will oblige us greatly,” replied Mr. 
Dick, “if you will give us a few moments of 
your time.” 

“Our time is very, very valuable as you 
know, but as this is a special occasion, I 
shall be glad to do the best I can for you.” 
He gave us a patronizing smile that sent 
Annie Louise and me into suppressed 
laughter. 

“Will you tell us your name first?” I man- 
aged to ask, for I could not imagine who 
they could be. 

“My name is ‘Be,’ ” began our tiny soldier, 
“and—” 

Annie Louise interrupted him by asking, 
“Are you the bee that makes the honey? We 
often have hot biscuit, butter and honey, 
and we like it, too.” 

“Pray do not get me mixed up with that 
buzzing busybody. I am not that bee. 
She spells her name with two “ee’s” and 
mine has only one. I am not related to her. 
I ama Verb and she is only a Common 
Noun, so there!” 

“Well, do not get angry,” said Annie 
Louise. “I did not mean to be rude.” 

“Well, hereafter, remember that I am one 
of the most important words in the world 
and here are the six others,” and he intro- 
duced to us, Shall, Will, May, Can, Do, and 
Have. ; 

“What makes you so important?” I asked. 

(Continued on page 101) , 
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HAT a strange dream I had been 
having! It seemed to be still 
going on, I decided, as with half- 
opened eyes I looked in bewild- 

erment at gorgeous lamps of copper and 
colored glass hanging like jeweled earrings 
from a lofty ceiling gleaming with intricate 
designs in gold. At my feet stretched a 
marble floor like a huge checkerboard, and 
through an archway a fountain splashed in 
a shallow basin. 

I was so cool and com- 
fortable lying among the 
soft cushions that I closed 
my eyes drowsily. I could 
hardly believe that this was 
I, twelve-year-old Peggy 
Bates, in the midst of such 
grandeur. However, I knew 
that it was and that I had 
been journeying through 
many strange lands with 
my brother Bob and my 
mother and father, all be- 
cause Father’s newspaper, 
the Star, had sent him to 
the East. It was our first 
day in Cairo. Mother had 
gone to sketch some of the 
ancient city’s quaint over- 
hanging buildings, while 
Bob and I had set out with 
Father to make the arrange- 
ments for our trip up the 
Nile. 

My eyes had almost pop- 
ped out of my head, there 
was so much to keep them 
busy. Draped figures lurch- 
ed along on camels decorated 
with bright-colored trap- 
pings and jingling fringes 
of coin. A donkey trotted 
by, half buried under an 
enormous load of clover 
fodder. An earringed water 
carrier offered a cool drink 
from his goatskin sack to a 
black-robed woman, her nose 
hidden by a curious cover- 
ing and only her dark eyes 
showing above her veil. 

I started to cross the 
street to buy an orange 





chocolate-colored street fakir caught at my 
dress. 

When I opened my eyes I found myself 
in this beautiful place. Father and Bob 
were regarding me anxiously, and a brown- 
skinned man and a boy of about my own 
size were whispering together. 

“How do you feel, Margaret?” 
asked. 

“Oh, I am all right,” I declared, jumping 
up, and then sitting down again a little 


Father 
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dizzily. “But, tell me, what happened?” 

“That rude fakir made you trip and strike 
your head on the pavement. Young Omar, 
who was coming home from school, very 
kindly had you brought in here to his house,” 
explained Father. 

They left me to rest and after a short 
time I felt nearly as well as ever, but our 
Moslem host would not hear of our leaving 
without refreshments. While the two fath- 
ers were being served, the boy Omar, who 
was dressed in a gay red 
jacket, striped tunic, and 
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red leather shoes, chatted 
with Bob. It seems that 
Moslem boys may not eat 
until after their elders have 
eaten. 

I saw a servant take a 
water jar from a tiled re- 
cess in the wall and fill a 
basin for the hand washing 
that always precedes a meal. 
Then a tray was brought in, 
on which the several flat 
loaves surrounded by little 
dishes of salad marked the 
places. I watched the men 
eat soup, each dipping into 
the bowl with a_ spoon, 
which was the only silver 
provided. After that there 
were fish and salad, eaten 
with the fingers, and boiled 
rice sweetened with honey. 
We had our share later, and 
I thought the rice pudding 
delicious. 

Young Omar, like a true 
Moslem, played the host as 
perfectly as his father. 
Fortunately for us, his Eng- 
lish was quite sufficient to 
put us on friendly terms at 
once. He told us very 
proudly of the University 
of El Azhar founded about 
1170, where he studied with 
boys and men from many 
parts of Asia and Africa. 
How could a lively boy en- 
joy sitting on the floor all 
day trying to learn by heart 
the one hundred and four- 











(for I was very warm and 
thirtsy) and stumbled as a 





The twenty-minute climb was worth while, for we could see the brown desert, 
the green irrigated land, and the minarets of the city. 


teen chapters of the Koran! 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Pictures to Use with “The Rail Splitter” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and 


have the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for 10 cents.) 


Copyright by J. L. G. Ferris 
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t=, }HILDREN in the fourth and fifth 
A | grades have broader social in- 
terests than those of the pri- 
mary group. Music should 
therefore be more stimulating 
| and varied in its appeal. These 
| more advanced children find 
Ea joy in mental effort. They can 
neecoorets LB! follow two or more themes 
which are plainly stated. They 
can enjoy humor and a play on simple words in 
their songs. In short, music must be of quite 
different character from that of the earlier pe- 
riod. It is a waste of time, and also contrib- 
utes to idle mindedness, to play in the fourth 
and fifth grades such pieces as “In a Clock 
Store.” Then, too, songs from Mother Goose 
are babyish and are resented by older children 
when used in a lesson. Children want to grow. 
Music for the fourth grade should be so en- 
tirely different from that for the primary group 
that children will sense in a way the bigness of 
the subject and will gain an increased interest, 
instead of losing interest as often happens. 
This point needs emphasis. In the majority of 
schools that have appreciation lessons through 
the phonograph, I have found a fair collection 
of records for the primary grades, very little 
for the intermediate group, and then again an 
abundance for the advanced pupils. 
Chief among songs are those which belong to 
the world—the precious folk song heritage. 
They were created in a simple period of social 
life and make natural appeal to the early life 
of an individual. 
From the standard texts mentioned in the 
December music article, which contain collec- 
tions of these folk songs, the teacher should 
select a number of those best suited to her 
grade. One song should be memorized each 
month. 
In this period of school life, the children are 
probably struggling daily with sight reading 
problems from a textbook in which the songs 
make neither strong nor lasting impression. In 
fact, some songs are written for the sole pur- 
pose of presenting technical problems. So, in 
conjunction with the sight reading lessons give 
the children also a few of the heart songs of 
the world. 
Suggested for the fourth grade are: 
* America—first and fourth stanzas 
* Old Black Joe 
* Old Folks at Home (Swanee River) 
* My Old Kentucky Home 
Blue Bells of Scotland 

* Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Old Dog Tray 

* Jingle Bells 
The Barnyard Song (Kentucky Mts. Folk 

Song) 

* Yankee Doodle 
Three Blind Mice (Round) 
Are You Sleeping? (Round) 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat (Round) 

Suggested for the fifth grade are: 

* America the Beautiful—first and fourth 

stanzas 

* Auld Lang Syne 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

* Annie Laurie 
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Music Appreciation for Fourth 
and Fifth Grades 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER, Educational Director, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


How Can I Leave Thee 
Oh! Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 
Reuben and Rachel 

* Good-Night, Ladies 

* Massa’s in the Cold Ground 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 

* Come Thou Almighty King 
The Orchestra (Old Game Song) 
The Bell Doth Toll (Round) 

(Those starred are recorded for the phono- 
graph with band accompaniment for community 
singing.) 

In the folk song it is the tune, rather than the 
words, which remains with us, and often the 
words are of small merit. Therefore let the 
class whistle or sing the independent melody. 
The words may be taught by rote, or learned 
from the blackboard, or copied by each child 


into a small book. There is an advantage, how- ~~. 


ever, in each child’s owning a book of com- 
munity songs as the school interest may then 
reach the home. 

Each song should be sung with the best pos- 
sible interpretation after it is learned. The 
tempos and dynamics may be varied with 
marked effect, and the class should always be 
asked, “Can you make it sound more beauti- 
ful?” Or, “Can you bring out the idea of the 
words still better?” 

Folk dances, too, are entered into with real 
joy in this period. Some of these are to be 
danced; others, too intricate for dancing in 
these grades, may be quietly enjoyed. Almost 
all dance tunes are singable, being made of 
short phrases frequently repeated and with lit- 
tle variety. Few folk dances contain more than 
two well-balanced themes, i.e., of equal length. 
When these are sung a class may be divided in- 
to two groups, one singing the first tune and 
the other the second. Even the unmusical chil- 
dren will join in this sort of duet—a most de- 
sirable point since the teacher knows that the 
real object of a music lesson is to have all the 
children sing. 

Suitable folk dances for this sort of lesson 
are: 

The Shoemaker’s Dance 

Pop Goes the Weasel 

Reaping the Flax 

Norwegian Mountain March (in which one 
tune goes up the mountain and the other 
comes down) 

Minuet 

Klappdans 

Highland Fling 

“Hansel and Gretel” Singing Game 

I See You 

Jolly Is the Miller 

Such dances as “St. Patrick’s Day” (or other 
Irish jigs), “Turkey in the Straw,” czardas, 
and hornpipes, are to be used for listening 
since the tempos are too rapid to be followed 
by the young voices. 

As soon as geographic knowledge makes each 
country distinctive, it will be well to look for 
characteristics of these countries in this emo- 
tional music. Also, pictures of costumes used 
in such dances afford a natural interest. 

The subject of musical form is to be intro- 
duced in the fifth grade and is fascinating 
when approached through the folk dances. Al- 
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most at once a child ten years of age will be 
able to tell that there are only two tunes in a 
long dance, and that the first one is repeated 
several times and then the second one is re- 
peated. The teacher tells the class to call the 
first tune A and the second one B; then some 
child may go to the blackboard and mark the 
A’s and the B’s as the tunes are heard. Should 
he make a mistake, the class is keen to an- 
nounce it. All watch and listen; it holds them 
as a game. 

After playing such a simple folk dance as 
“St. Patrick’s Day,” or “Shoemaker’s Dance,” 
or “Reap the Flax,” select a piece like “Humor- 
eske” (Dvorak) in which there are three tunes 
repeated with little variety. Then take the old 
French Rondo—sometimes called “Amaryllis,” 
which also has three tunes without variety. 
The old English dance “Dorothy” has four 
tunes, and is worth a place in the school col- 


_ lection. 


After such work.a class is always interested 
in following melodies. This simple treatment 
of form need not be announced to the class by 
rame, but merely as the pattern or design 
which shows how the piece is made out of 
tunes. 

In the fifth grade the second lesson in form 
may also be given. This consists of the varied 
treatment of a single tune, or the varied repeti- 
tion of a musical figure. “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King” from the “Peer Gynt” suite, 
has a single theme variously expressed; then, 
too, the story underlying the composition 
makes it particularly fitting for illustration. 

Starting with the word “troll,” which is 
known to the children, the teacher draws from 
them the description of an ugly, small, mis- 
shapen being, “not real, just imaginary,” who 
is represented in the piece of music by an ugly, 
small, queer-shaped tune. A man named Peer 
Gynt went into a cave of trols, up in the hills 
of Norway, and the trolls tried to chase him 
out, for, of course, trolls do not like people and 
always treat them badly. 

The teacher should play the first four meas- 
ures of the phonograph record in order that 
the class may hear only the tune which repre- 
sents the troll. Play it again, and perhaps a 
third time. Then ask the class to count the 
number of times it is heard throughout the 
composition. Various answers will be given, 
but several children will probably give the cor- 
rect answer (thirty-seven). Ask the children 
if this tune was always given in the same way. 
At once the class is eager to say that some- 
times it was higher or lower than at first, some- 
times faster, or louder, or softer; sometimes 
played by one kind of instrument, then an- 
other. It kept changing all the time but they 
could always recognize it. 

The teacher explains that one who writes 
music tries to give variety (write the word on 
the board) and yet keep the wnity, and that this 
is one way in which we can recognize good 
music. There should be unity in variety. Ex- 
plain unity as a oneness or sameness which 
makes a piece hold together. (The word co- 
herent is used in subsequent grades.) 

(Continued on page 95) 


























Children Learn and Enjoy 


Dental Hygiene by the Colgate Method 


Here are some of the reasons why: 


1. It appeals to their normal instincts. 


Under the Colgate method you can make use of the child’s in- 
stinct for play. The Classroom Helps include a variety of 
ideas each of which teaches a valuable health lesson. 


2. It includes an element of realism. 


Toothbrush drills, like other drills, are stimulated by new fea- 
tures. With the Colgate package comes a trial size tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream for each member of the class. By mak- 
ing these tubes part of the pupils’ equipment your toothbrush 
drill becomes a real tooth cleansing exercise. 


3. It makes the lesson interesting. 


A good story sometimes brings better results than a dozen 
rules. One of the best stories about good teeth and good health 
is called Zingo. It was written expressly for Colgate’s Class- 
room Helps by Hugh Lofting, the creator of “Dr. Doolittle.” 
You, as well as your pupils, will enjoy it. 


4. Its lessons are arranged in a progressive sequence. 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps follow the sound teaching prin- 
ciple of “proceeding from the known to the unknown.” After 
the children advance beyond the stage of games, songs, and 
stories there is a series of charts and dental lectures which 
clearly portray elementary dental facts. 


And finally the children will carry home these lessons in den- 
tal hygiene. Through them parents, and brothers and sisters 
of pre-school age will learn a valuable health habit. 


Good Teeth—Good Health 


us some, too!” 


You need not wait until the teacher “across 
the hall” receives a consignment of Colgate’s 
Free Classroom Helps. Send in the coupon 
on the opposite page today and learn for your- 
self their value in teaching Dental Hygiene. 


























How Other Teachers Used 


Colgate’s Free Hygiene Helps 
in Solving Your Problem 


Particularly in the lower grades, instruction 
in Dental Hygiene has become widespread 
throughout the country. Thousands of pro- 
gressive teachers in various parts of the world 
have accepted Colgate & Company’s offer to 
help in hygiene lessons. Read what they say 
of results: (Names on request.) 


“It is wonderful to see the benefit that is being 
derived from ‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps,’ and I 
highly recommend them to teachers everywhere.” 


“To the teachers I wish to say that I have very 
gratifying results from Colgate’s Classroom 


Helps.” 


“Recent dental and medical inspection of our pu- 
pils revealed that the children’s teeth are being 
well kept and their physical condition is splendid, 
—both direct results of the use of Colgate’s 
Classroom Helps.” 


“The change in the appearance of many of the 
children’s teeth was remarkable and many moth- 
ers have thanked me for the wonderful results 
attained.” 


“It is surprising what an improvement has been 
made in the children’s teeth. The majority are 
cleansing their teeth daily now.” 
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The Colgate Method of 
Teaching Dental Hygiene 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent 
you without charge once during a 
school year. You receive enough trial 
size tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to 
supply each of your pupils—also in 
cluded are reminder cards, dental lec- 
tures, clever jingles, charts, and other 


practical material. And for your per- 
sonal use. a dainty gift box. 


Use this Colgate material as your 
helps. Its purpose is to assist you to 
better results—with a saving of energy 
for you. 
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COLGATE & CO., Dept. 999, 199 Fulton Street, New York. 











I am a teacher im the...-.-.esceecesescescscenseeeecssensannneersonenereereaensens oneeeees School 


No. of pupils in my direct charge Reference (name of 


School Superintendent or member of Schoo! Board).---++-+-ceeecceeseeeseere enneeeeee 





LOOKING INSIDE 

LA 
LA Healthy Tooth Populathoner-erserereesseres eeeee vere 
aa 20cce BRACES cccccce.cocccccceseocccsces secccseesecese 
Please send me, free of charge, ‘Colgate’s Classroom Helps’. (Write 
here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address. State which), 
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The Flicker—A Favorite Woodpecker 


29 have nearly fifty kinds of 
woodpeckers in our. bird 
fauna. There are eastern as 
'g well as western species, with 
“| a few that may be more or 
less confined to the central 
section of the country. How- 
ever, of all these birds no 
species is better known to most people than 
our woodpecker of many names, of which 
“Flicker” is, perhaps, the most frequently 
used. In various parts of the country it has 
been given names which are put poor at- 
tempts to coin words in imitation of its notes, 
such as, “Yarrup,” “Clape,” and so on. It 
has also been called “Pigeon Woodpecker.” 

Two of this bird’s widely known English 
names, are “Golden-winged Woodpecker,” 
and “Yellow-shafted Woodpecker.” They 
refer ‘to the wonderful golden color of the 
large wing feathers on their inner ‘Sides. 

As the woodpecker usually 
cuts out a more or less deep 
hollow with a circular en- 
trance for its nest or home, 
high up in some tree, there 








seems to be good reason for 
the names “High-hole” and 
“High-holder.” This bird 
rarely nests in any other way. 
I say rarely, as several years 
ago a flicker made a nest on 
the ground at Fishers Island, 
New York, and there are prob- 
ably others on record. Per- 
sonally I have never been so 
fortunate as to discover such 
a nest, but I have examined 
many a one which the bird has 
chiseled out in the usual way 
in a tree trunk. In chiseling 
out the nest the pair take turns 
at it, relieving each other when 
tired, as the task is no easy one. 

Flickers always like the right 
sort of box placed for them to 
nest in. The cover of the box 
should be nailed on tight, and 
a round hole cut in it at the 
upper end for the pair to go 





‘in and out. Such a box may be nailed—as 
we do a wren box—high up on some tree 
trunk, or still better upon a telegraph pole, 
if near the home, so that the birds may. be 
seen coming and going. It is very interest- 
ing to study the young flickers when they 
come out, and to observe their habits. 

The flicker, which is one of our hand- 
somest birds, is thirteen inches long. The 
under side of the wing and tail are golden 
yellow. The rump is white and is very con- 
spicuous when the bird flies, thus enabling 
one to recognize it easily. I am able to con- 
firm Audubon’s statement that the “young 
of this species frequently have the whole 
upper part of the head tinged with red, 
which at the approach of winter disappears, 
when merely a circular line of that color is 
observed on the hind part,- becoming of a 
rich silky vermilion tint.” 

The flicker lays pure white, very glossy 


Photograph from life by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 


The Flicker or Golden-Winged Woodpecker 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


eggs of the true ovoid form, as do all of our 
woodpeckers. There are about six of them 
to the clutch, and the pair may breed twice 
in the same season; they usually do so in 
the South. 

The flicker is very useful to the farmer, 
as it feeds upon many insects that prey up- 
on hiscrops. It also eats worms and berries. 
The only- unfortunate habit of this lovely 
bird is that of broadcasting the seeds of the 
poison ivy, upen which it is said it feeds. 

These birds frequently alight upon the 
ground to capture insects. Last year I 
watched one on the beautiful lawn in front 
of the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, as it tugged away ir its efforts to pull 
a big angleworm out of its burrow. In this - 
the bird finally succeeded, and it seemed to 
greatly relish the worm as it made away 
with it in three or four vigorous gulps. 

On several occasions I have found a dead 
flicker in the woods which are 
only a few minites walk from 
my home. This wanton de- 
struction of a beautiful and 
useful bird horrifes me. When 
I in this way foun] a fine male 
last spring, I took it home to 
examine it. That particular 
bird had been slain by a boy’s 
air gun, as I founc the B B 
shot in its body. I hope that 
the boys who read tlis article 
will make up their ninds not 
to be guilty of such m@ act. 

Many wonderful stories 
about flickers have ben pub- 
lished, and I have enjoyed 
numerous experiences with 
the bird in nature. I have 
also published a ful account 
of the osteology of ill of our 
woodpeckers, a subject which, 
I am sorry to report, does not 
seem to interest the wnitholo- 
gists of the present ay. 


Editoral Note: — Dr. Shu- 
feldt’s rext article in this se- 
ries, enfitled “The Robin,” will 
appear in the March issue of 
Norma -Instructof and’ Pri- 
mary Plans. 
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A FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON—Use red, white and blue crayons for*the flag and children’s caps. 
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A Snow Shovel Easy to Make 


By~ FRANK I. SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 





A SNOW shovel is something every 
boy will like to make because mak- 
ing one is such an easy job. Any ma- 
terial that you have on hand can be 
used. A packing box made of thin lum- 
ber will furnish the wide piece for the 
shovel, or two narrow pieces can be 
fastened together with cleats or glue. 
Begin work by making part A and 
then the handle B. Note that there are 
detailed drawings of each part, to make 
the work very simple. The handle 
tapers on the bottom edge. Fasten A 
and B together with long finishing 
nails. ; 
Make parts C and D. The notch in © 
for the handle can be made by sawing 








PART D 
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HANDLE FART B 








two kerfs and if you have no chisel re- 
moving the stock between the cuts with 
a jackknife. The bottom side of part D 
is chamfered at the front edge and may 
be covered with a piece of tin cut from 
atin can. This is not necessary, if you 
have no tin snips to cut the tin, but it 
will add to the life of the shovel. As- 
semble parts C and D with 1% inch 





flat-head screws. Bore holes and coun- 
tersink for the screw heads. Never 
drive a screw into wood without first 
boring a hole for it. Also assemble the 
handle to parts C and D with three 
screws. Paint as indicated on the 
drawing. 


Note: In order to assure mail reach- 
ing Mr. Solar promptly, all corres- 
pondence for him should be addressed 
to Mr. Frank I. Solar, 2572 Gains- 
borough Road, Rosedale Park, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Redford, Michigan. No letters 
will be answered or information given 
unless a stamped addressed envelope is 
inclosed. 
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he busy cobbler takesa ¢_}, 
His patterns he lays on the side; 
And then with S<—%so big and stout 
He cuts his leather pieces out. 





This heavy iece will make q >: 
In it with he bores a hole. 


The little Wi%1he puts in so, 


And lap.tap sounds his A's blow. 


With \. big,and_ so long. 

Me sews the leather good and strona; 
And on his §@ {he sits all day, 
His A taps the hours away. 


Behind his Hikkl you can see, 
His work as neat as neat can be; 
[here are Q& for big folks and for sma 


here are|W)K quite large enough for all. 
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His price marks you can plainly See, 
This pair[2Jthis pair [3 


on 


9 the shoe-man we all have to go 
When ourf{kare worn out,you know. 
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February Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


February Suggestions for the Primary 
Room 
By Lillian Reynolds 


VERY child likes an attractive room and every 

child enjoys helping to make it attractive. I 
always plan our room with the children, talking it 
over with them and getting their suggestions. I 
tell them the important events of the month, what 
we are planning to study, and ask them to suggest 
ways of decorating. Even though you have your 
plans all made, you can bring it about to have the 
children suggest the decorations, and they will 
then take more interest in making the room as at- 
tractive as possible. We talk about the important 
birthdays coming in February, also about the 
Goddess of Liberty and how she shines out so that 
ships can see her many miles away. After sum- 
ming it all up, we decorate our room for February 
as follows. 


Windows 


We mix blue chalk, which we have mashed, with 
powdered Bon Ami. Then we wet this mixture 
and smear a strip of it about 3 inches wide along 
the bottom of the glass to represent the ocean. 
In the center pane we place a cut-out of the God- 
dess of Liberty, and on each side pane a ship 
sailing toward the statue. We decorate all the 
windows in the room the same way. The cut-outs 
can be colored or used as silhouettes. 


Sand Table 


We divide our sand table, using one half to rep- 
resent the home of Lincoln and the other half to 
represent .Washington taking command of the 
army, under the elm. 

For Lincoln’s home, we make a log cabin, old 
well, trees, woodpile, and rail fence. The log cabin 
we build of blocks. After building the sides of 
the cabin, leaving openings for the windows, we 
put a tablet-back across the top and build our roof 
on this. We build the bottom part of the well of 
blocks, then make each of the four posts for the 
roof out of a single stack of blocks; on top of this 
we put cardboard, cut the correct size, and then 
build our roof. The trees can be made by using 
twigs, weeds, or small clippings of shrubs. For 
the rail fence, we take shingles and cut the thick- 
er ends into strips the length of an ordinary pencil. 
Then I show the children how to build the rail 
fence. If you do not have shingles handy, twigs 
cut the length of a pencil will do just as well. We 
make the woodpile of twigs broken into short 
lengths and stacked to represent a woodpile. 

For the Washington side of the sand table, we 
cut paper soldiers and paste them to cardboard to 
make them stand up straight in the sand. We ar- 
range them in rows. The elm tree is made from a 
large twig on which are pasted pieces of green paper 
to represent leaves. We make a cut-out of Wash- 
ington on horseback and place this under the elm. 
This also is pasted to cardboard. 

Every few days we rearrange the articles in the 
sand table, rebuilding the fence and changing the 
location to suit the children. I let different groups 
do the rearranging. 


‘Blackboard Decorations 


For a blackboard border children cut out and 
color cherries. I arrange this pattern so that it 
can be easily cut out by first grade pupils. We 
make small hatchets, coloring the handle brown, 
the lower part of the blade red, and the upper 
part I paint with bronze paint. This pleases the 
children and makes the hatchets show up prettily 
from the board. We place these 9 inches apart 
around the top of the blackboard, alternating the 
cherries and the hatchets. 

On a part of our blackboard where I can let the 
work remain for the month, I draw pictures of 
Washington and Lincoln, or cut them from maga- 
zines, and underneath them I write: 


Washington was a hero. 

He was brave and true. 

He loved his God. 

He loved his country. 

He loved his flag. 

I want to be like Washington. 


Lincoln was a hero. 

He was kind and honest. 
He loved his God. 

He loved his country. 

He loved his flag. 

I want to be like Lincoln. 


These can be read for an opening exercise, used 
in a language period, or sometimes worked into a 
reading lesson. 


Valentine Box 


Of course you will want a valentine box. I cover 
a large box with red crepe paper. Each child 
makes a small white heart and pastes it on the 
outline of a large heart which I have made with 
white chalk on the red covering of the box. The 
pupils may make valentines or buy them for their 
friends. All valentines must be in the box the 
night before they are given out. I remain after 
school and lay each child’s supply on his desk. 
Then I check up and note how many valentines 
each child has received. To the pupils who have 
few I send several, using fictitious names. I us- 
ually begin making my surplus stock about a week 
before St. Valentine’s Day so that I shall have 
enough to fill out each child’s list. Some teachers 
have told me that it was too much work to go 
over the valentines the night before, filling out the 
lists, then putting them back and going over them 
again the next day when they are given out. But 
I would not have a valentine box if I could not 
be assured that each child would get his share. 


Project Work 


We make a large flag, all working together. 
First I take a piece of white paper muslin and cut 
it the size of the flag we want to make. I space 
it off into stripes and sew a blue field on it. Then 
I tack the flag on a frame and so place it in the 
room that the children can see the development. 
We then make stars and I sew them on the blue 
field. We keep comparing the flag we are making 
with the large flag that hangs in our room. We 
begin making tiny red and white chains, several 


_ there. 


rows making red chains and several the white 
ones. Each evening‘I sew these chains on the flag, 
making the red and white stripes. The children 
are very anxious to see how much of the flag the 
chains of the day will cover. 

It usually takes us a week to make the flag. 
When we have ‘it completed, we take it from the 
frame and hang it on the wall. It is very attrac- 
tive, but the real value gained from making it is 
the wonderful opportunity it gives for teaching 
the story of the flag and lessons in patriotism. I 
emphasize that. it is “our flag” and bring out that, 
just as our room worked together to make one 
flag, we should all work together to protect our flag 
and the high ideals for which it stands. You will 
find that after working together in this manner 
the children better appreciate the meaning of the 
flag. 


Honor Marks 


For honor marks during February, I use small 
red hatchets cut from passe partout binding. These 
are easily stuck on the blackboard or on the desks. 
My “little workers” enjoy having them on their 
desks and try to keep them during the month. 


cA Flag Birthday Party 
By Margaret Patterson 


T was February, and the schoolroom fairly 

breathed patriotism. There were flag-draped 
pictures of Washington and Lincoln, a flag border 
ran around the top of the blackboard, a big flag 
on a flagstaff (the one used when giving the flag 
salute) stood in one corner of the room, and little 
flags and medium-sized flags were put up here and 
These flags were all marked with their 
owners’ names. Those for use in the marches and 
drills were of uniform size. 

The February calendar was made within a huge 
heart-shaped piece of white bristol board, the bor- 
der of which was a shirring of green crepe paper, 
about. two inches wide, on which at intervals were 
fastened bunches of pink paper flowers held in 
place by strips of gold and silver paper. Wash- 
ington’s birthday and Lincoln’s birthday were each 
marked by a small flag; and St. Valentine’s Day 
and the birthdays of two of the children were 
marked with golden hearts. The whole calendar 
made a beautiful big valentine. 

Miss Radcliffe had promised the children that 
they should celebrate all the February birthdays 
on Washington’s birthday. So the day before the 
twenty-second she went to the village candy store 
and bought red and white (wintergreen and 
peppermint) striped stick candy by the pound. 
It is cheaper to buy stick candy this way than by 
the stick. There was a stick for each child, and 
some over. Then she bought several sheets of 
white tissue paper; and she also made some little 
red and blue pennants and pasted them, like small 
flags, on little sticks. 

She cut the tissue paper into oblongs, and wrapped 
each stick of candy in a piece of this tissue, twisting 
each end firmly. Then she laid the wrapped-up 
sticks in a two-quart granite pan. When all were 


. in, she covered the whole pan, top and bottom, 
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with several thicknesses of white tissue paper. It 
looked like a beautiful frosted cake. All the ends 
and edges of the tissue_paper were pasted on the 
bottom. of the pan.° On the white top of this 
“cake,” she stuck the red and blue pennants. 

For manual training that day, each child made 
a red, white, or blue cornucopia, which he was 
told to keep for the afternoon. 

During the language period after recess, the 
birthdays were celebrated. First of all, the girls 
and boys marched with their flags, the birthday 
children leading, one beating a drum and the other 
a triangle. After the march came some patriotic 
songs, and after that Miss Radcliffe held up a 
little red velvet heart and they played “Hunt the 
Heart” as if it were “Hunt the Thimble.” 

After this game was over Miss Radcliffe pro- 
duced a box filled with paper hearts of all sizes 
and colors. She led the children to an open space 
in the room and threw handfuls of the hearts 
among them. The child who gathered the great- 
est number won the game. 

When everyone was in his or her seat, Miss Rad- 
cliffe brought out the “birthday cake” with the red 
and blue pennants on top. She explained that most 
birthday cakes were cut with a knife, but that this 
was a queer cake and she would have to cut it 
with scissors. So saying she snipped out a round 
piece from the top and passed the pan of candy 
sticks to the children. Then she asked the chil- 
dren to hold up their cornucopias, and passing 
quickly about she dropped a. handful of peanuts 
into each one. She divided the little red and blue 
pennants between the two birthday children, Ethel 
and Roy. Jerrold, one of the older boys, came for- 
ward and spoke these words: 


Oh, ’tis fine to have birthdays 
At this time of year, 

With the birthdays of Lincoln 
And Washington, dear. 


We wish, little schoolmates, 
That you too, as they, 
May be honest and loving 
And loyal alway. 


At the close of Jerrold’s verses, Miss Radcliffe 
led in the applause. Going home they all marched 
down the village street carrying their flags. Ethel 
and Roy, with triangle and drum, headed the pro- 
cession. People came to the windows and smiled 
to see the brave little line marching “like soldiers 
true” and perhaps each one felt just a bit more 
patriotic for having seen them. 


Number Lessons with Enlarged Sticks 
By Jessie B. Dotterer, Primary Supervisor 


HEN teaching number combinations to little 
children, I have found enlarged sticks a great 
help. I have used Bradley’s Enlarged Sticks Nos. 
40 A, 41 A, 42 A, 43 A, 44 A, 45 A. For each child 
I filled a heavy envelope with twenty-four sticks of 
the same color, using four each of the six numbers. 
The object of our first lessons with the sticks was 
to learn to recognize lengths easily. After the en- 
velopes were distributed, the children organized 
their sticks by laying them in groups according to 
lengths. We talked about the carpenter’s orderli- 
ness with his lumber. Then we measured the sticks 
with rulers and compared lengths. We found six 
one-inch sticks were as long as a six-inch stick, and 
two two-inch sticks the same as a four-inch stick. 
We learned to recognize lengths easily and became 
independent of our rulers. Then we began to use 
the sticks to illustrate number problems. 

We made posts, poles, fishing rods, licorice sticks, 
walks, walls, ete., all longer than six inches. A 
nine-inch flagpole required a six-inch and a three- 
inch stick, or three three-inch sticks, or a four-inch 
and a five-inch stick. The children wrote the com- 
binations they used on the board in simple addition 
form. After each problem was written, the sticks 
were replaced neatly. 

We made squares or boxes, at first six or less 
inches square,.then more than six inches square, 
requiring combinations. Later I asked them not to 
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use sticks of a certain size at all, thus requiring 
more thought. 

We made oblongs, bricks, windows, etc. 

We made triangles, wigwams, tents, and ice 
cream cones. 

The children made up problems and drew dia- 
grams on the board or dictated them verbally. 

Here is an example of a dictated problem: “Make 
a flagpole eight inches high with a flag three inches 
long and two inches wide.” They dictated prob- 


lems about the following subjects: two poles and a 
wash line; oblong boat and triangular sail; square 
houses with chimneys; tables, chairs, beds, carts, 
kites, swings, and innumerable other figures. 

I have always found the greatest interest in 
these lessons in the latter part of the first grade 
and the early part of the second grade. 
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A PAPER CAP FOR PATRIOTIC EXERCISES 


By~ William S. Marten 




















Some Teachers I Have Known 
The One Who Wished to Be Criticized 


By a Primary Supervisor 


6¢\7 OU will love our principal,” said a teacher in 

the school to which Miss G. had been ap- 
pointed. “She never criticizes her teachers; you 
will have perfect freedom here.” 

“But I wish to be criticized,” replied Miss G. 
“When I began teaching I resolved that if my prin- 
cipal did not criticize me I would ask for a trans- 
fer. I must grow, and criticism is a great help in 
growth.” 

“And do you always feel that you deserve criti- 
cism?” asked the teacher. 

“I take it home and think it over carefully,” an- 
swered Miss G., “and if I am sure I do not deserve 










HIS cap is made as follows: Lay the 

rectangular piece of paper on the desk 
with the short edge next to you and fold, 
bringing the upper edge to the lower edge, 
that is, the two short edges together. Fold 
again across the other way, bringing the 
now two short edges together. Press down 
very firmly so as to make a sharp crease, 
which must be used as a guide line. Un- 
fold this last fold, as in Fig. 4. Next take 
the upper left-hand corner and bring it 
down so that the upper folded edge is on 
a line with the middle crease, as in Fig. 5. 
Turn over, that is, upside down, and re- 
peat, bringing the upper edge to the cen- 
ter crease, as in Fig. 6. Take the lower 
edge and turn up as far as it will go. This 
produces a crease at a-b which makes the 
band or rim of the hat. Turn over and do 
the same thing on the other side, as in 
Fig. 7. The hat can be decorated in vari- 
ous ways. 
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it I reject it, but I usually find the coat a pretty 
good fit.” 

Weeks and months passed and not one word of 
criticism came to Miss G. So, true to her policy, 
at the end of the semester she asked the superin- 
tendent to transfer her. 

The superintendent, in surprise, asked for an ex- 
planation. It was an experience new to him. No 
one had ever before asked to be transferred from 
this school. After he had listened to her explana- 
tion, he said, “I approve of your desire for growth 
and I will send you to a principal who has the name 
of being a severe critic. If you remain contentedly 
a year with her, I shall know you are worth while.” 

A year passed. No remonstrance came from Miss 
G. The superintendent carefully noted her growth 
from visit to visit. He looked in vain for signs of 
discontent. 

“Miss G. seems to be a real teacher,” he re- 
marked one day to the principal. 

“She is a perfect jewel,’”’ answered the principal. 
“Just a hint to her accomplishes more than a ser- 
mon would to most teachers.” 

“IT am looking for a supervisor of cadet teachers. 
Would she fill that position?” he asked. 

And the woman who courted criticism entered a 
higher sphere of. usefulness. I am sure to hear of 
her in a still higher position. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


Reproduction Work 

Reproduction stories are stories retold by the chil- 
dren. The teacher should make a very careful selec- 
tion of such stories. They should be distinguished by 
beautiful wording or picturesque expressions. Above 
all they should be entertaining and suited to the 
child’s age and condition. The preparation of such 
lessons is simple, but of utmost importance. The 
story itself should be told well. The teacher should 
have the beautiful or picturesque wording at the tip 
of her tongue. Her voice should interpret the story 
to its full advantage. The inflections of humor, pa- 
thos, suspense and all the others that make story 
telling a delight should be employed. After the story 
is told there should be an open discussion in which 
the teacher should question the children, while the 
children question each other and the teacher. After- 
ward one child may tell the part of the story he likes 
best. 

“The” 

A simple word, but a troublesome one, and as 
jarring as a discord when one hears that unnatural 
stressing of it, all too common in the schoolroom! 
“The boy—the girl—the chicken—the apple” the 
children say with particular, painstaking emphasis 
upon the long e. 

“Thu boy—thu girl—thu chicken—thu apple” 
the children say with particular, painstaking em- 
phasis, in one room which is somewhat of an ex- 
ception. In that room the children are taught that 
“the” is pronounced the when alone or when it is to 
be given emphasis and thu when it occurs before a 
word. They are incorrectly taught. 

Probably few people have ever consulted the dic- 


tomary about this simple, common word. 
W. H. Phyfe, in Twenty Thousand Words Often 


Mispronounced, says: “the, when emphatic alone 
or before a vowel; thu, before a consonant.” There 
is no authority for using the uneuphonious the be- 
fore both consonant and vowel, or for thu before 
every word. 


An Aid to Memorizing 

The class were discussing a poem which was later 
to be memorized. “Keep this in mind,” said the 
teacher, as they went over an exquisite description 
of a stream in the woodland, “so that we can paint 
it later.” 

“I find that it helps them to memorize correctly 
and quickly,” she told me later, “if I suggest that 
they may paint certain scenes. They are eager to 
paint, of course, and they visualize more perfectly 
if they have that aim—and, as naturally follows, 
when they have visualized perfectly they remember 
the more truly.” 
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safety-first buttons. 


to read and. memorize. 





A is for Accident 
Which you may meet 

If you are careless 
Crossing the street. 


B is for Best, 

And it’s best to take care 
To see you are safe 

When you go anywhere. 


C is for Children 

And wise children play 
Upon the sidewalk, 

Out of harm’s way. 


D is for Doubtful. 
It’s doubtful if we 

Would ever get hurt 
If careful we’d be. 


E is for Ears, 
As well as for Eyes. 
Use both for protection 
If you are wise, 


F is for Foolish 
And foolish is he 
Who thinks not of safety 
When safe he can be. 


G is for Gong, 

That the motorman rings. 
‘Heed me and be safe,” 

It constantly sings. 


H is for Hurry, 
The brother of Harm. 
You’d better go slow 
Than lose leg or arm. 


l is for Injury 
You will invite 

If you’re not careful 
When you alight. 


J is for January, 
Beginning of the year. 

To make it real happy, 
From danger keep clear 


K is for Knowledge, 
Or that’ which we know; 


We should know to be careful 


Wherever we go. 


L is for Look out 
To see where we are, 
And not to go running 
In front of a car. 


M is for Mindful 
Of dangers around. 

So always be careful 
Wherever you’re bound. 


N is for Neglect 
Of safety advice. 
Beware then, and let 
This warning suffice. 


O is for Only. 

There’s only one way 
To keep out of. harm— 
Be alert all the day. 


A Safety-First Project 
EpITORIAL NoTE: An excellent plan for edu- 
cating children to observe safety-first precautions 
is in use in the city of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
United Railways and Electric:‘Company of that city 
furnish school children with red, blue, and gold 
On these buttons are printed 
the words, “Play Safe Always,” “Be Careful.” 
The company also has had the -following rhymes 
printed on cards in large type for school children 
Teachers may copy these 
rhymes on the blackboard and children may use 
them in Safety-First booklets and posters, 
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P is for Patience. 
We'd better not go 

With a rush and invite 
Suffering and woe. 


Q is for Queer. 
It often seems queer, 
People rush into danger 
Without any fear. 


R is for Railway 
Doing its best 

To keep you from harm. 
Won’t you do the rest? 


S is for Safety; 
Be on the safe side. 
Let care be our motto, 
And caution our guide. 


T is for Trouble 
Carelessness brings. 

When you are careful 
Danger takes wings. 


U is for Useful 
And useful advice. 














If you ignore it 
You must pay the price. 


V is for Victim 
Of unseemly haste, 


Have a care; watch your step, 
And no time will you waste. 


W is for Women— 
They should alight 
Holding with left hand, 
Not with the right. 


X is for Xtra 
(If that you’ll allow), 
So be xtra careful 
Forever—and now. 


Y is for Young folks, 
Who sometimes forget. 

Be careful and you will 
Have naught to regret. 


Z is for Zealous. 
Be zealous in care 

To keep out of danger 
That lurks everywhere. 
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A Girl Scout Poster 


This is the sixth of a series of posters illustrating the laws of the Girl Scouts’ Code. 
This poster may be colored and mounted on a card for a civic wall decoration. By 
means of a pantagraph it may be copied on the blackboard to be used for a language les- 
son in civics and ethics. It may also be used for the decoration of a blackboard calendar. 
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VI. A Girl Scout Is a Friend to Animals 


All Girl Scouts take particular care of our dumb friends, the animals, and are always 
eager to protect them from stupid neglect or hard usage. 
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Taking the “Dryness” Out of Statistics 


By F. V. Powell 
Superintendent of Schools, Platteville, Wisconsin 


MONG the books which are usually recom- 

mended for rural and upper grade libraries 
are: an almanac (either the World or the Daily 
News), Yearbook of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, and volumes of the last Census. 
A recent course of study for rural schools contains 
the following statement which was included in a 
recommendation for the use of the above-named 
reference material: “By having these reference 
books, the work of the school will be facilitated and 
the pupils will be learning how to use reference 
sources which they should use after they leave 
school.” In this statement there are two reasons 
for using reference books of a statistical nature: 
(1) Their use will facilitate school work; (2) The 
pupils will be taught how to use reference sources 
in later life. - 

Either reason would be a sufficient justification 
for the use of such reference books and others of a 
similiar sort. But even a ‘casual investigation of 
the work going on in schoolrooms will convince the 
most optimistic observer that slight use is being 
made of the type of material recommended. That 
such volumes are a treasure trove of valuable in- 
formation which cannot be found easily elsewhere 
will not be denied by the teacher who has used 
them wisely. Then why is it that they are so 
neglected? There are perhaps several reasons: 
(1) Few teachers have been taught how to make 
use of such books; (2) The old idea that figures are 
dry and uninteresting still prevails; (3) The fig- 
ures run into such large numbers that it is difficult 
to make them meaningful; (4) Teachers do not 
employ the facts in the teaching of subjects and 
the answering of questions which might naturally 
arise. 

To show how some of these reasons for non-use 
may be overcome is the purpose of the following 
paragraphs. 

The class in eighth grade geography were making 
a study of the cereal crops of the United States and 
had, besides their textbook, a Daily News Almanac, 
a Year Book of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and a volume of the last United States Census 
as related to agriculture. The class discussion 
brought out certain questions, the answers to which 
could not be found in the textbook. Two of the 
questions which arose were: What are the chief 
cereal crops of the United States? Which are the 
leading states in the production of these crops? A 
committee of pupils was appointed to search the 
reference books for answers. The committee mem- 
bers soon found that both the almanac and the cen- 
sus volume were indexed, so they had but slight 
difficulty in running down their quarry. When 
they came to the page in the census volume which 
containedethe desired information, they learned 
that there were at least two bases on which com- 
parisons might be made. They found that the 
crops might be ranked and compared either as to 
their money value or as to the number of bushels 
of each that were produced. This fact is one which 
needs to be impressed upon pupils of grammar 
grade age, as they are likely to take figures for one 
crop in bushels and for another in dollars. This 
affords an opportunity to impress the mathematical 
principle that only like numbers can be added or 
compared. 

After some discussion the committee decided that 
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they would use value as expressed in dollars in de- 
termining the most important crops. This is what 
they reported: the six chief cereal crops in the 
order of their importance are: 


Corn $3,597,797,102 
Wheat 2,074,078,801 
Oats 187,045,705 
Barley 160,427,255 
Rye 116,537,965 
Rice 97,194,481 


Then they decided to use the total number of 
pushels produced, in determining which were the 
most important states in the production of each of 
the six’ most important cereal crops. This is what 
they reported: 


OATS Bushels CorN Bushels 
Iowa 187,045,705 Iowa 371,362,393 
Illinois 129,104,668 Illinois 285,346,031 
Minnesota 89,108,151 Nebraska 160,391,314 
Wisconsin 68,296,223 Indiana 149,844,626 
Texas 63,989,423 Ohio 146,342,036 

BARLEY Bushels RYE Bushels 
California = —=—21,897,288 Dakota 16,294,377 
Minnesota 14,849,069 ter 
So. Dakota 12,815,768 Michigan 12,168,182 
Wisconsin 12,191,861 © Minnesota 8,362,940 
No. Dakota 12,052,881 Wisconsin 6,672,383 

WHEAT Dechite Indiana 4,432,091 
Kansas 148,475,729 RICE Bushels 
Illinois 70,890,917 eee 
Oklahoma 65,761,848 Lowisiana §=— 16,011,667 
Minnesota 65,210,462 California 6,926,313 
No. Dakota 61,540,404 Arkansas 6,797,126 
Ohio 58,124,351 Texas 5,306,369 
Nebraska 57,843,598 So. Carolina 122,462 
Indiana 45,207,862 , 

Washington 41,837,384 


Except in the case of wheat the writer has 
omitted all but the five most important states. 
This is the customary procedure in books and maps 
used to illustrate such facts. And yet it is not sat- 
isfactory. There is a theory that it is difficult for 
pupils to learn more than five sets of figures. Why 
learn five, or any other number? We do not com- 
pile such statistics for the purpose of remembering 
them but rather that we may draw certain general 
conclusions from them. If a correct idea of the 
cereal regions of the United States is to be gained 
then all the important states most be included in 
the list. But how is one to know when all the im- 
portant states have been listed? When he has 
reached the point where there is a great difference 
between the yields. For instance, South Carolina 
can scarcely be said to be an important rice state 
in comparison with the other four. So there are 
only four important rice states. 

Now that the figures have been compiled, what 
use shall be made of them? Have the class make a 
list of all the states mentioned and after each state 
write the names of the crops which justified its 


inclusion. For example: 
Wisconsin Barley, rye, oats 
Illinois Corn, oats, wheat 
Minnesota Oats, barley, rye 


Next, on an outline map of the United States 
have the class draw in all the important cereal 
states. If the states are already on the map have 
the class draw a heavy black line round the cereal 
regions. Then ask them to turn to their geography 
books and make a study of the soil and climate of 
the North Central group of states in order to de- 
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termine why this section is the great farming 
region of the United States. Which crop is not 
found in the North Central group of states? Why 
do Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas constitute the 
section of our country which produces so much rice? 
(A satisfactory and complete answer to this last 
question involves the peculiar geological formation 
of a portion of these three states as well as their 
climate and soil.) What two great cereal produc- 
ing states are on the Pacific Coast? Many other 
questions of a similiar nature might be asked. 
The pupils can answer them from the information 
they have gathered, thus fixing in their minds, bet- 
ter than by many pages of reading, where the cereal 
areas of our country are to be found. 

To make the figures meaningful and to help the 
pupils visualize them, line or bar graphs should be 
used. This work can be done by the arithmetic 
class as regular class work and so does not require 
any extra time. Most modern seventh and eighth 
grade arithmetic books give some practice in line 
graphs, and figures compiled in geography may be 
used to motivate arithmetic and furnish extra drill 
in line graphs. The teacher has only to observe 
books, magazine articles, and advertising to realize 
the uses and importance of line graphs. 

To illustrate the method, let us turn to the table 
on rye. The figures are too large to give an idea 
of the comparative amount produced by each state, 
so we will draw five lines, one to represent each 
state, and then the pupils will have lines to compare 
rather than millions of bushels. Some unit must 
be employed in the scale. In most cases a million 
bushels is satisfactory. A fractional part of an 
inch is then used to represent a million bushels. For 
the purposes of this article the scale used is one- 
eighth inch to 800,000 bushels. Divide the number 
of bushels for each state by 800,000, but do not 
carry out to more than two figures in the quotient. 
Thus, the quotient for North Dakota is 20 and the 
North Dakota line is two and one-half inches long. 
Do the same for each state and the resultant dia- 
gram will be: 
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Make a similiar graph for each of the other 
crops. The writer believes that it is advisable to 
make at least one graph for each crop, with lines 
sufficiently long and wide so that when the graphs 
are mounted on heavy paper they can be used for 
class illustration and reference throughout the year. 
One of the more proficient pupils may be assigned 
this task. 

When reference material is made use of in some 
such way as suggested in the preceding paragraphs, 
it may be said truly to facilitate school work and 
show the pupils how such information may be gath- 
ered and interpreted after they leave school. 
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How Men Learned 


Stories of Human Achievement in Scientific 
Invention 


By H. A. Webb 


George Peabody College for Teachers; author of 
“Early Steps in Science” 


VERYTHING that we teach in school is being 

modified in some way by the radio. In arith- 
metic we must teach the metric system for its 
sake; in geography we must map its span of space; 
in reading we must define its new terms. Because 
of radio we must prepare for the coming of a uni- 
versal language, for boundaries of race and na- 
tional domain do not stop its waves. 


V. How MEN LEARNED TO COMMUNICATE 
WITHOUT WIRES 


What Will Carry Electricity? 


In the earliest days of electrical knowledge, when 
the only kind of electricity known was that pro- 
duced by rubbing, it was discovered that metals 
could not become “charged” by rubbing when held 
in the hand. They would conduct, or carry, the 
electricity away as fast as it was generated. 
Glass, china, stone, and similar materials would 
not conduct the current. 

Benjamin Franklin, in 1752, used a wet cotton 
string to bring electricity from his kite in the 
clouds, and a dry silk string to protect himself. 
A German, Sommering, of Munich, discovered in 
i811 that a current would pass through water, and 
in 1838 K. A. Steinheil, also of Munich, learned 
that the earth itself would serve as one wire.of a 
telegraph circuit. 

The first man actually to send messages without 
wires was Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. In 1842 he dropped two pairs of metal 
plates on opposite sides of an 80-foot canal in 
Washington, and a strong current passing between 
one pair caused a weak current between the other 
pair. This was simple conduction of electricity; 
some of the current leaked across the stream. 


Diagram Study.—The accompanying diagram 
shows how Morse’s experiment worked. From 
the diagram, try to draw a picture of the stream 
as it would really look. 

A diagram is a kind of map. Find and study 
other things that are usually illustrated by dia- 
grams. Examples: radio “hook-ups,” archi- 
tect’s “blue prints” of a building, the “working 
drawings” of a piece of furniture, the route of 
a journey. 

Many others used this plan of Dr. Morse with 
fair success. James Lindsay sent messages back 
and forth across the River Tay near Dundee, Scot- 
land, for many years. Alexander Graham Bell, 
inventor of the telephone, in 1882 successfully 
talked for a distance of nearly two miles across the 
Potomac River near Washington. 

Review.—In the December and January issues 

of this magazine, review the stories of Samuel 
F. B. Morse and Alexander Graham Bell. 


In the same year, Sir W. H. Preece, in England, 
telegraphed from the mainland to the Isle of Wight. 
In 1887 A. W. Heaviside telephoned from the sur- 
face to the bottom of a coal mine 350 feet deep at 
Newcastle. At the Skerries, and at Fastnet Rock, 
the lighthouses used a similar means of communi- 
cation with the shore three miles away. 

Geography Study.—Locate all points men- 


tioned on a good map. Why was it not practical 
to lay a telegraph cable to these lighthouses? 


Using Ripples Instead of Current 


In 1820, Hans Christian Oersted, a Dane, no- 
ticed that there was electromagnetic force around 
a wire whenever there was a current in a wire. 
The needle of a compass would be kicked if brought 
near. Then Michael Faraday of England and 
Joseph Henry of this country both discovered, 
about the same time (1838), that when a current 
stopped or started in a wire it would induce a cur- 


rent in another close by. They thus found that 
electromagnetic force passes freely through space 
without wires. In 1842 Henry proved that many 
hot electric sparks, such as lightning flashes, are 
oscillating; that what appears to be one spark is 
actually many millions passing first one way and 
then another with great rapidity. In 1853, Sir 
William Thomson showed that these back-and-forth 
surges of electricity died down like the movements 
of a swing. 

Tabloid Biographies.—Oersted, Hans Chris- 


tian (1777-1851), b. Denmark. Teacher, discov- 
erer of electromagnetism, popular science lec- 


turer. 
Faraday, Michael (1791-1867), b. Surrey, 
England. Boy bookbinder, teacher, famous for 


= in chemistry, electricity, magnetism, 
ight. 

Henry, Joseph (1797-1878), b. Albany, N. Y. 
Boy surveyor, teacher, noted for inventions in 
magnetism. Made first electric bell. Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Thomson, Sir William (Lord Kelvin) (1824- 
1907), b. Belfast, Ireland. Teacher; inventions 
and discoveries concerning heat, light, electricity, 
ocean telegraph cable, mariner’s compass, ocean 
soundings, tides. 

Dictionary Study.— The word “tabloid” is a 
copyrighted trademark for medicines, etc., put up 
in a very concentrated tablet form by Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome & Co. of London. It is used 
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The First Message by Wireless 


Diagram of the experiment performed by Professor 
Morse in sending electrical signals across a canal in 
Washington, December 16, 1842. The letter A repre- 
sents his battery, K a telegraph key, P a plate in the 
water, G a sensitive galvanometer which detects an 
electric current. 





in a humorous, figurative, and attributive sense 
to designate anything compressed, condensed, or 
concentrated; as tabloid sermons. 

Find the meaning of copyright; trade-mark; 
attributive. 

Why should anyone copyright a word? 

Who’s Who.—Examine a copy of “Who’s Who 
in America” for 1924-5. Note how much is told 
in a small space. Select the biography of some 
important person, and write the information out 
in full. What is the reason for publishing this 
book? If available, examine the most recent 
edition of “American Men of Science.” 


Discovery of True Radio Waves 


In 1865 Clerk (pron. Clark) Maxwell, an Eng- 
lishman, with only- a pencil and paper, proved 
mathematically that electromagnetic waves do not 
stay close to a wire, but travel out into space with 
approximately the speed of light. He performed 
no experiments. In 1887 Heinrich Hertz, a Ger- 
man, with his electrical equipment demonstrated 
Maxwell’s theory, and caused sparks on one side 
of the room to produce sparks on the other side. 


Investigation—Look up the topic 
physics text, or in 


Science 
“Hertzian waves” in a good 


an encyclopedia. Find out their relation to light 
waves; to X-rays. 

In 1888 Sir Oliver Lodge discovered how to 
“tune” a spark so that it would produce certain 
lengths of Hertzian waves. Tuning is one of the 


most important operations in sending or receivine 
a wireless message. 


Biographical Study—Prepare tabloid _bio- 
graphies of Maxwell, boy mathematical prodigy; 
of Hertz, who died famous at 37; of Lodge, vig- 
orous scientist at 73, who believes that we may 
communicate with the spirits of the dead. Which 
of these men were teachers? 


Early Attempts to Use the Radio 


Thomas A. Edison, in 1885, patented a method 
of causing a telegraph message to jump to a mov- 
ing train from the wires that parallel a railroad 
track. Professor A. E. Dolbear in 1886 telephoned 
by Edison’s method for short distances. In 1890 
Professor E. Branley, of Paris, invented a very 
delicate instrument—the coherer—to detect Hert- 
zian waves. Loose powder of iron or nickel in a 
tube will allow current to flow one way but not 
another. Sir Oliver Lodge improved the coherer 
by finding other substances that would work bet- 
ter than iron. In 1893 Nikola Tesla built a com- 
plicated set of towers for wireless that failed to 
work. By this time a number of experimenters, 
using various combinations of Morse’s or Edison’s 
plans, were sending wireless messages up to dis- 
tances of a mile. A. Frederick Collins sent signals 
eight miles in 1900. 


Success at Last! 


The telegraph, the ocean cable, the telephone, 
were the direct inventions of Americans or Eng- 
lishmen. But, as a patriotic Hibernian said, “An 
Irishman who happened to be born in Italy in- 
vented the wireless.” Guglielmo Marconi’s mother 
was Irish, his father Italian. He was born near 
Bologna in 1874. He. attended English schools— 
Bedford and Rugby—as well as Italian. Even as 
a child he experimented and read along scientific 
lines. His first name is now usually given in its 
English form, William. 

He began his wireless tests in his father’s garden. 
His aerials were tin, his apparatus homemade. 
His special efforts were to improve the coherer. 
He also discovered the advantage of the high 
aerial. When, he was only 22, with his problem 
mastered for distances up to several miles, he went 
to England and secured his patent (1896). In his 
demonstrations he used balloons and kites for his 
aerials, but in 1897 built a 120-foot mast on the 
Isle of Wight, and began to communicate with suit- 
ably equipped ships at sea in all sorts of weather. 

As with so many other inventions, it was neces- 
sary for some vivid incident to strike the public 
mind before much notice was taken of its possi- 
bilities. The Prince of Wales lay sick on his 
yacht. His aged mother, Queen Victoria, was in 
deep anxiety about him. The gallant Marconi 
erected one station on the yacht and had another 
placed in the queen’s residence. This marvel cap- 
tured the imagination of the whole English people. 


Dictionary Study—What is an Hibernian? 
What are some of his characteristics? 

Biographical Study.—Obtain further details 
of the life and work of Marconi. 

Read of the life and times of Queen Victoria. 
What were the methods of communication when 
she began to reign? When she died? 

When the Prince of Wales referred to became 
king, what name did he take? What relation to 
him is the present Prince of Wales? 

Human Interest Story—What vivid incidents 
occurred in connection with other inventions and 
discoveries with which you are familiar? 

Marconi aspired to cross the oceans‘ with his 
messages. The first wireless signals between Eng- 
land and France were sent by him from Folkestone 
to Boulogne on March 27, 1899. Thereafter Brit- 
ish ships of peace and of war were rapidly equipped. 
Soon Marconi was at Cornwall, England, building 
a station which would fling the radio waves across 
the Atlantic. In 1901 he was on this side, con- 
structing kites that would carry temporary aerials 
above Signal Hill, St. Johns, Newfoundland. At 
the time agreed upon, one-half hour after midnight 
at St. Johns, the expected signal, the first to cross 
the Atlantic by radio, was received. It was the 
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letter S, three dots (- - -) in the Morse code. 


Geographical Study.—Locate each place men- 
tioned on a map of England, France, or Canada. 

When it was 12:30 A. M. in Newfoundland, 
what time was it in Cornwall? Using a ruler, 
measure the distance on a map, and compute the 
distance in miles from the scale. 

Historical Study—What was the first message 
that crossed the Atlantic by cable? 

How many years preceding the first wireless 
message was crossing made by the first Euro- 
pean explorer? The first colonists? The first 
steamship? The first telegraph cable? 

How many years afterward was the Atlantic 
first crossed by an airplane? By an airship? 

A few months later the first commercial station 
for sending wireless messages across the Atlantic 
was erected at Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 


There’s Music in. the Air! 


The telephone is much more human than the tele- 
graph. Wireless telephony is the magic wrought 
within a tiny glass bulb, the vacuum tube. Edison, 
in 1888, while trying to find out why electric light 
bulbs blackened,. discovered that a current would 
jump the gap between a hot wire and a cold one in 
the bulb. J. A. Fleming, of London, applied this 
fact to wireless in 1902, using a hot filament and 
a cold plate in a vacuum tube instead of a coherer. 

Lee DeForest, a young graduate of Yale, was 
working in the telephone laboratories in Chicago. 
After hours, he read everything on wireless he 
could find in the Crerar Library. He experimented 


in his room at night, and observed that the gas 
light behaved queerly when he made strong electric 
sparks from his coils. In 1905 he inserted a third 
tiny structure—the grid—in the vacuum tube, and 
put speech and music into the voice of the wireless. 
In 1912 E. H. Armstrong, a student of Columbia 
University, invented the “feed-back,” or regenera- 
tive plan of connecting vacuum tubes, and thus 
gave strength to whispers coming through space. 

In 1914 regular commercial messages with Hono- 
lulu became possible; in 1916 President Wilson and 
the Mikado of Japan exchanged wireless good 
wishes. In 1915 words spoken in Washington were 
heard in Paris and Honolulu at the same time. 
In the closing days of the World War, wireless was 
intensively used. One of the most spectacular 
“stunts” was when an airplane in the clouds sent 
messages to a submarine deep under the surface 
of the water beneath. 

In 1921 Radio Central, a station on Long Island 
that can communicate with any portion of the 
world, was completed. That same year “broad- 
casting,” a new means of amusing, instructing, and 
keeping the American people home at night, began 
from the Westinghouse station at East Pittsburgh. 
That winter 27 amateur radio operators, with low 
power sets, sent messages from this country to 
Anderson, Scotland. In 1922 Dr. Irving Langmuir 
of the General Electric Company constructed the 
first very large vacuum tube. Recently radio 
signals and music have been heard entirely around 
the world. 


Current Events in Radio—Secure some recent 
issues of radio magazines, and make note of the 
most recent spectacular achievements in this 
marvelous field. Find out from reading, or by 
inquiry, what is meant by “rebroadcasting,”’ 
“short-wave transmission,” and “wired-wireless.” 

Learn the names of different types of radio 
hook-ups, and their special advantages. If some 
amateur in your vicinity has a radio license, visit 
him and watch him sending messages. 

Make a special study of the use of radio in 
broadcasting the speeches of the President of the 
United States, 


The Words’ Protest Party 
By D. C. Retsloff 


ISS Ames was the new teacher at Valley Cen- 

ter. She did not know that the old janitor 
put the schoolroom in order in the morning instead 
of at night and that is why she went home with- 
out closing the east windows. 

It was midnight, and a golden path of moonlight 
streamed through the schoolroom windows. A few 
minutes later the East Wind followed the yellow 
path and began idly turning the leaves of the big 
dictionary which Johnny Murphey had forgotten 
to shut when he used it just before the closing 
period. 

Flip, flip, flip, went one leaf after another in the 
big book. Pretty soon a shrill voice piped out and 
the East Wind quit rustling the leaves. 

“T’m so glad to be able to escape from under that 


FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD PROJECTS 


HE celebration of the birth- 

days of our two greatest 
Americans, coupled with St. 
Valentine’s Day, yields ample 
material for blackboard deco- 
ration during February. 

The varying proportions of 
the drawings are made for dif- 
ferent types of spaces avail- 
able. Where there is little un- 
used space, a long decoration, 
4 inches high, of the type 
shown in Fig. 1, would leave 
ample room for the regular 
written work demanded by the 
day’s lessons. Where there is 
an unused panel in a dark cor- 
ner of a room, a larger draw- 
ing like that given in Fig. 6 or 
Fig. 7, may be made as high as 
two or three feet. 

By substituting “HONOR 
ROLL FEBRUARY 1925” for 
the letters and numbers in Fig. 
1, and adding a double iine 
rectangle, a decorative panel 
will be obtained, useful for 
recording names of pupils who 
distinguish themselves in any 
subject, or in attendance. 

An interesting combination 
of valentine border and honor 
roll may be made by using part 
of the drawing in Fig. 2. At 
the beginning of the month 
the teacher makes a_ border 
composed of envelope and 
heart units. The class is told 
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that each member who is per- 
fect in attendance and punctu- 
ality, by the time St. Valen- 
tine’s Day arrives, will receive 
a valentine letter. On the ap- 
pointed day, the names of 
those who earned their letters 
are placed in the units. 

Figs. 5, 7, and 8 may be used 
in connection with the study 
of the lives of the two great 
Americans named. 

Pink and white would make 
a good blackboard combina- 
tion for Figs. 2 and 3. 

Light red would be suitable 
for the cherries and date in 
Fig. 5; light green for the 
leaves; white for the other 
parts of the drawing. 

In Fig. 7 use tinted orange 
for the frame and white as a 
background for the brown log 
cabin in the shield. Care must 
be taken in the red and blue to 
be used in Figs. 1, 4, and 6. 
Against a white background 
these colors may be employed 
in their full intensity. To 
show effectively on a gray 
blackboard surface, however, 
the shields need to be outlined 
in white when the intense col- 
ors are used. Where a blue 
and red are used in lettering 
they should be very light in 
tone—a blue mixed with white, 
and a pink. 
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heavy leather cover for a few minutes,” the voice 
said. “I’m only a small word of two letters but 
I’m so overworked I’m almost worn to a shadow. 
I wish people would learn to appreciate me.” 

A heavier voice broke in with, “Who are you? 
I am J, and I got out of the dictionary just a second 
before you spoke.” 

“I am Up,” answered the piping voice. “I am 
so weary; I don’t have a minute of rest from day- 
light until dark. People ‘wake up’ in the morning; 
they ‘fill up’ the wash basin; they ‘lock up’ when 
they close their houses at night and they ‘go up’ 
to bed. Children ‘eat up’ their breakfast, ‘climb 
up’ into the automobile buses that bring them here 
where the teacher ‘takes up’ school. They ‘open 
up’ their books and try to ‘fill up’ their minds. 
They ‘divide up’ their school hours into six or 
seven periods and ‘cram up’ for examinations. 
They overwork me so that I’m getting completely 
‘used up,’ in fact to-night I feel like ‘giving up.’ 
I am sure no other word has so much to ‘put up’ 
with as I.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” said Kind, balancing him- 
self at the top of one of the pages of the dictionary. 
“The people that use me the most seem to forget 
that I am singular and I am so distressed at being 
forced to associate with the plural adjectives Those 
and These. I express an idea of class but that is 
no reason why I should part company with This 
and That. It humiliates me dreadfully to have 
some one say ‘These kind.’” 

“Listen to me,” came another voice from the 
other side of the dictionary. “I am At and I am 
constantly made to do the work of an adverb of 
place. How would you like to be forced to do some- 
thing absolutely wrong? How would you like to 
be compelled to keep company with the verb Is? 
It becomes worse every day. Sometimes I wish all 
those who ask ‘Where is it at?’ would have vocal 
paralysis.” 

The East Wind flirted the leaves again and from 
the middle of the dictionary Ought spoke. “It 
really is against my principles,’ he said, “to as- 
sociate so constantly with Had. I am always 
happy and contented when doing my own work, 
but so many times Had crowds in before me and 
pushes me into the background. I think doing 
more than your share of work is not nearly so hard 
as being obliged to follow a little word that has no 
business to be in your company. Oh, dear, if I 
could only be free from Had!” 

Flip, flip, flip, the pages rustled under the breath 
of the East Wind. 

“Goodness, I am glad to be able to speak aloud,” 
said a full round voice from near the back of the 
dictionary. “I’ve always been proud of being 
Whence, but I’ve a problem to solve that is giving 
me considerable trouble. From is always thinking 
it his duty to help me. Of course he means it in 
all kindness but I can do my own work and do it 
single; being used deuble with him is very an- 
noying.”’ 

“T’m glad.to hear your troubles, Whence,” spoke 
Without. “I thought perhaps I was the only word 
that had a grievance, but from what I’ve been hear- 
ing I am led to believe we all have our share of 
trouble. You all know that I am a preposition, and 
I am not finical when I object to being classed with 
the conjunction family. I feel resentful and: in- 
sulted every time I am obliged to do my own work 
and that of Unless as well. I am afraid that in 
the course of another century I’ll lose my identity 
entirely. You—” 

The East Wind fluttered the leaves, and the voice 
of Without was lost. When there was quiet again 
a small thin sound was heard and As spoke in his 
crisp manner. 

“I feel that we prepositions should be recog- 
nized,” he said. “A fellow by the name of Like is 
trying to do my work. He is non-union and I ob- 
ject, but if it comes to deciding between being over- 
worked and ignored, I’ll choose the former. I am 
fond of little children, but this fellow Like keeps 
trying to make them forget me.” 

“Not one of you has as much right to complain 
as I have,” came in heavy bass from Take. “How 
would you like it if a member of your own family 


usurped your position? My past tense and my 
past participle are so terribly misused that some- 
times I can hardly recognize them.” 

“Hear, hear,” called several voices at once. 

“Silence,” said J, rapping on the desk top. “You 
must speak one at a time.” ; 

“Let me speak for several close friends, then,” 
said the verb See. “Most of my friends and all of 
my relatives have complaints to make. We are 
made to work in the most disagreeable manner; 
our forms are misplaced. It is nothing for us to be 
rung and sung in the wrong way, and half the time 
we do not know whether we shall lie or lay, sit or 
set correctly. It is so humiliating. We are going 
to petition the next assembly of teachers to fine all 
the pupils who misuse us.” 

“T’ve listened to all your complaints,” said the 
word Among, “and I want to tell you all that I 
object strongly to Between’s doing my work. I am 
in the very prime of life, hearty and red-blooded. 
I don’t need any assistance, being well able and 
willing to do my duty. It makes me shiver to hear 
people speak of ‘dividing a cake between three 
children.’ ” 

“I was originated ‘to do the work of Do not, 
spoke Don’t. “And that is what I am anxious to 
do, but when I am forced to work for Does not I 
consider myself in the wrong place. No matter 
how willing I may be, all careful persons know that 
Doesn’t never means Don’t.” 

“Let me say a word or two,” said the verb 
Think. “This is not the first time I’ve thought 
about how humans misuse the parts of speech. 
Let us organize ourselves into a Words’ Aid Society 
and meet here every night that the dictionary is 
left open. Let us formulate a plan and present it 
to educators. Maybe with their assistance we can, 
in the course of time, make children understand that 
the use of correct English is only second to alle- 
giance to the flag.” 

“I am afraid I’ll be ‘giving up’ the ghost before 
that time arrives,” said little Up with a discour- 
aged sigh. 

The East Wind crept out to greet the new day, 
and the words slipped back into the dictionary, 
hoping that the time would come when all people 
would take pride in speaking correctly. 


Eighth Grade Reading That is Worth 
While 


By France Russel 
Washington Junior High School, Butte, Montana 


EADING used to be “covering” a given num- 

ber of pages in the textbook, with especial 
care to see that every child could pronounce and 
define the words on those pages. More and more, 
reading has come to mean “what the child reads” 
with recognition of the fact that most of our gen- 
eral information, much of our education in his- 
tory, and our viewpoint on politics, government, 
and religion, come from that reading. 

Some of the school readers are a diet of scraps 
—perhaps 100 lines from The Iliad, 125 lines from 
The Vision of Sir Launfal, 5 pages from A Tale 
of Two Cities, 5 pages from The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Even if the teacher were conversant 
with every one of these, it would be well-nigh im- 
possible for her to create for every item the atmos- 
phere that would give the child even a dim idea 
of the complete classic. 

Is it worth trying? Why not, instead, cnoose 
some historical period and read enough books about 
it to give the child a general impression of the 
times? 

When children enter the eighth grade they us- 
ually have had American history from the time of 
Columbus through the Colonial period. This period 
is so inseparably connected with English history 
that in order to understand what was going on in 
America it is necessary to know what was hap- 
pening in England. This then is the period that 
the teacher might choose for the eighth grade. It 
is worth while to have the class learn the following 
outline and read, if possible, at least one book 
telling of each reign. 


Cutline of English History from 1490 to 1789 


Henry VII (Tudor). Stole Columbus’ maps and 
sent an expedition to see if it were possible to 
reach India by sailing west. 

Henry VIII. Six wives. (This is worth re- 
cording because the refusal of the Roman Catholic 
Church to grant him a divorce coused him to es- 
tablish the Church of England.) 

Mary (“Bloody Mary”). During four years of 
this queen’s reign she had 300 people burned alive 
at the stake for following the religion established 
by her father. Married Philip II of Spain. This 
gave him a claim to the English throne and on the 
death of Mary caused him to build the Invincible 
Armada. Duke of Alva conducted the Inquisition 
in the Netherlands during Philip’s reign. 

ELIZABETH (1558-1603). Re-established Church 
of England. Raleigh tried to found a colony in 
America. Named it Virginia as a compliment to 
his virgin queen. Drake defeated the Armada 
and forever broke the supremacy of Spain by shut- 
ting off the supply of gold she was getting from 
Peru. Shakespeare wrote during this reign. On 
Elizabeth’s death “our cousin of Scotland” became 
king. (Read Dickens’ A Child’s History of Eng- 
land, Chapter XXXI). 

JAMES I (Stuart). (James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary Queen of Scots and Darnley.) Many 
Puritans left England because of persecutions of 
king. Jamestown settlement, Plymouth colony. 

CHARLES I (Cavalier). Defeated by Cromwell. 
Beheaded. 

CROMWELL (Puritan). The Commonwealth. 
Many Cavalier families (the Lees and Washingtons, 
among others) left England because of persecution 
by the Puritans. : 

CHARLES II. The Merry Monarch. (Dickens’ 
A Child’s History of England, Chapter XXXV, 
gives an account of how merry it was for his sub- 
jects.) Berkeley’s rebellion in Virginia. Plague 
and fire of London. (Wolves came into the streets 
of London and devoured several persons.) War 
with Holland. 

JAMES II. Permitted Baron Jeffreys to commit 
his butcheries. Driven from the throne. Fled 
to France. 

WILLIAM AND Mary OF ORANGE. 

ANNE. 

GerorGE I (House of Hanover, Germany). 

GEorGE II. 

GeEorGE III. American Revolution. Washington 
made President of U. S. and French Revolution be- 
gan in 1789. 


Some Historical Novels 


Ability to place, historically, the setting of their 
reading is perhaps the most valuable gift an eighth 
grade teacher could give her pupils. What part 
of your history education has “stuck”? Is it the 


_ line in the text that says, “The serf of this period 


had no political or civil rights; he was in truth 
the chattel of his master” or is it Gurth with his 
iron collar around his neck, risking his life for 
Ivanhoe, that has given you your impression of the 
life of the serf during Richard Coeur-de-Lion’s 
reign? 

To quote from Carlyle: “These historical novels 
have taught all men this truth—that bygone ages 
of the world were actually filled by living men, 
not by protocols, state-papers, controversies and 
abstractions of men.” 

An excellent list of books relating to English 
history in the period under consideration will be 
found in A Guide to the Best Historical Novels 
and Tales, by Jonathan Nield. The following titles 
might be suggested: 

Henry VIII—Windsor Castle, Harrison Auns- 

worth. 

Epwarp VI—The Prince and the Pauper, Mark 

Twain. 

Mary—The Tower of London, Ainsworth. 

ELIZABETH—Kenilworth, Walter Scott. 

(Continued_on page 86) 
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February Jointed Toy---Boy Scout 
By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
The Boy Scout wears a khaki suit with hat and leggings to match. Paint his tie red. 
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INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOKS I AND II. Twenty-two large sized patterns in each book. Book I: Animals, Birds, etc.; 
Book Il: Seesaw Jointed Toys and Mother Goose Jointed Toys. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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Help-One.Another Club 











f ‘Teachers’ 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents, Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


LETTER TO CLUB MEMBERS 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

As I stood at an open window on the third floor 
of a New York City apartment house, I heard a 
distinct murmur and whir as of engines. There in 
the north, against the deep blue of the sky, flanked 
on either side by airplanes, floated toward me the 
anxiously awaited giant dirigible of the air. It had 
taken less than four days for the ZR-3 to travel 
from Friedrichshafen, Germany, to New York, a 
distance of 5000 miles. 

I stepped out on the balcony, the better to witness 
the approach of this flying steed of modern days. 
On it came, maintaining its perfect, smooth-gliding 
speed, the white canvas of its gas-containing cham- 
ber reminding one of a monster gull hovering over 
a sea of human habitations. 

Nearer and nearer it sailed, until as the wonder 
creature flew over my head, I reached out my arms, 
for it seemed as if I should be able to touch the 
graceful ship. 

Did you ever stop to think, teachers, that just as 
transportation has progressed from the covered 
wagon of pioneer days to the iron monster which 
connects two oceans; and from the transcontinental 
train to the giant airplane which already has 
ceased to be a novelty; so also has the education 
in our schools changed from slow, faulty methods 
to skillful, effective ways of imparting knowledge? 

How many of us, if we wished to go from New 
York to Oregon, would use the covered wagon? How 
many of us, if we wished to teach a child to read, 
would use the A-B-C method? 

It usually took a year for children to learn the 
alphabet, although some pupils accomplished it in 
less time; and then this was followed by the arduous 
task of c-a-t, cat, and b-o-y, boy, before even an ap- 
proach to reading was begun. Yet last fall I visited 
a primary room and saw children who had been in 
school less than two months learn to read a rhyme 
of four lines. When the final test came of match- 
ing the single words to the words of the rhyme, 
hardly a mistake was made. This little class will 
read from twelve to fifteen primers this year; and 
this is a conservative estimate. 

Is it not true that we have speeded up our in- 
struction proportionately with the speeding up of 
everything in our daily life? The A-B-C method 
of instruction in our schools would be altogether 
too slow in a world whose airplanes fly at a terrific 
rate above our heads, whose automobiles speed 
along thousands of miles of paved highways, whose 
radios transmit messages to waiting millions. In 
a world so complicated as ours, a child early in life 
must acquire the ability to make quick adjustments. 
His mental activity must not be retarded in this 
fast-moving world of which he is a part. 

Teachers, will you bear in mind in dealing with 
your pupils that this is the airplane period in school 
work, and that it is fatal to use the covered wagon 
methods of teaching with children who must live 
in the world of to-day? The most effective devices, 
the most interesting manner of presentation of sub- 
ject matter, and the most lively interchange of 
opinions and ideas—so to speak, the airplane in 
education—must be used in your schoolroom to 
make your boys and girls ready to live in the big- 
gest and best way in their constantly changing en- 
vironment. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER, 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Mr. E. G. Snodgrass, Reber School, Buckner, Missouri, 
and his pupils, grades one to eight, inclusive, wish to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils of same grades in 
any state or country. 


The teacher and pupils of the B fifth grade, Tower 
School, Clarksburg, West Virginia, would like to exchange 
letters and postcards with teachers and pupils in any state 
of the Union and outlying possessions of the United 
States. Address Miss Florence A. Soder, 446 Hornor 
Avenue, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

Miss Annie Lee Meyers, Hobbs, New Mexico, and her 
pupils would like to exchange letters with the pupils of 
any state in the Union. They are especially interested 
in corresponding with the pupils in the foreign posses- 
sions of the United States. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Anna Beckstrom, Lakebay, Washington, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grades in other 
schools, Miss Beckstrom would like letters from pupils 
describing how cotton, sugar cane, rice and pineapples 
are raised. Her pupils would also like information about 
sponges, oysters and flowers, and how the increased de- 
mand for these is met by producers. 

Miss Eva M. Smith, Central Building, Clayton, New 
Mexico, would like to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils of the fifth grade in any state of the Union. Al- 
so, with any one in the outlying English speaking ter- 
ritory. 

Miss Emma B. Strickell, care of Hayes School, District 
Number 7, Hazelton, Iowa, and her pupils would like to 
exchange letters, products and views with teachers and 
pupils in any part of the world. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Evangeline 
Franks, Wawaka, Noble County, Indiana, wish to corre- 
spond with pupils in the same grades in any state in the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, or Hawaii. i 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of Miss Mabel E. 
Miller, Fennville, Michigan, would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, or 
any country of the world. They would also like to ex- 
change photos, cards, and any interesting material. 

Miss Merle I. Ellerton, Highmore, South Dakota, and 
her pupils would like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils in any part of the United States, or any for- 
eign country. 

The seventh grade pupils of Miss Sadie Kellum, Grifton, 
North Carolina, would like to correspond with pupils of 
the seventh grade in any state of the Union, in Alaska, 
Mexico, South America, Hawaii, Philippines, Canada, and 
Europe. 

Miss Ruby Duginger, New Holland, Illinois, and her 
pupils would like to exchange letters with teachers and 
pupils in Alaska, Philippines, Hawaii, and South America. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss Winifred G. Kenelys, 
Menno, South Dakota, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grade in the southern states of the Union. 

Miss Sadie Turner, Wilkie, Saskatchewan, Canada, and 
her pupils would like to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils in any part of Canada, United States, or any for- 
eign country. 

Mr. Gilman Carlson, Graymont, Illinois, and his pupils 
would like to exchange letters and other interesting ma- 
terial with pupils of other schools in any state of the 
Union. 

Miss Elizabeth Higgins and her third and fourth grade 
pupils of the Elkmont Public School, Elkmont, Alabama, 
wish to exchange letters and products with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, 
or the island possessions. 

Miss Elizabeth Stroupe, New Hope School, Lowell, 
North Carolina, Route 1, and her pupils of the seventh 
grade would like to correspond with teachers and pupils 
of any other state in the Union, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Canada, or any foreign country. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Mary Healy, 
Marietta, Washington, would like to exchange letters, 
sumples of products, or product maps with pupils in any 
part of the world. Address Miss Mary Healy, 2122 D 
Street, Bellingham, Washington. 

Mr. A. George Rudolph, Box 38, Lehigh, Montana, and 
his pupils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, wish 
to correspond with teachers and pupils of the same grades 
in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii, or any other place in the world. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of Freitag School, Number 2, would like to corre- 
spond and exchange products with Pp ils of the same 
grades in any part of the world. ditens Miss Helen 
Coyne, Max, North Dakota. 

Miss Inez Heggestad and her pupils of the Meadow 
View School, Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin, would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils of the fourth, 
fifth, seventh, and eighth grades in other states of the 
Union, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
South America. oo 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Anna Ryan, 
De Pere, Wisconsin, Route 2, would liké to exchange let- 
ters with pupils of schools in any part_of the world. 


The fourth and fifth grade pupils of Miss Josephine 
Camp, Clairton, Pennsylvania, would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in any state of the Union, Alaska, and 
any English speaking school in the world. 


Mr. Gerald Moyer, McLallen School, Columbia City, 
Indiana, and his pupils wish to exchange letters, art prod- 
ucts, and samples of school work, especially penmanship, 
with fifth and sixth grade pupils of Europe, South Amer- 
ica, the island possessions, and the states of the Union. 


The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
pupils of Miss Arlene Whitcher, Big Foot School, Big 
Foot Prairie, Illinois, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in the United States, Porio 
Rico, Alaska, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

The fourth, fifth, and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Ada 
Hester, Route 2, Anthony, Kansas, would like to corre- 
spond and exchange products with pupils of the same 
grades in Alaska, Philippine or Hawaiian Islands, or any 
state of the Union. 

The pupils and teacher of the fourth, fifth, and seventh 
grades of the Pleasant Hill School, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils in the same grades in any part of the 
world. Address Mr. Orville F. Schoeck, New Douglas, 
Illinois, 

The teacher and pupils of the fourth and eighth grades 
of Miss Olma Jacobs, Rockford School, Eolia, Missouri, 
wish to correspond with pupils and teachers of the same 
grades in the states of the Union, England, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Mrs. Ethel B. Matson, Route 1, New London, Missouri, 
and her sixth and eighth grade pupils would like to corre- 
spond and exchange post card views with pupils of the 
same grade in any part of the United States, or any 
foreign country. 

The fifth, sixth, and eighth grades of Mrs. Dee P. 
Davis, Van Tassell, Wyoming, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in any state in the Union 
and any of the island possessions. 

The pupils of Miss Olive Ashcraft, Cortland, Nebraska, 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with the pu- 
pils of any school in the United States, or any foreign 
country. 

The eighth grade pupils of Miss Blanche Metille, 
Homer, Minnesota, Route 1, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grade in any state of the Union, 
or any foreign country. 

The pupils of Mrs. Elsie W. Foreman, Sheyenne Cen- 
tral School, McLeod, North Dakota, would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of South America, 

Miss Pearl Ray, Wake Forest, North Carolina, and her 
pupils of the seventh grade wish to correspond with 
teachers and pupils in any state of the Union, or any 
country in the world. 

Mr. Thorwald O. Vaala, Pleasant View School, Daw- 
son, Minnesota, and his fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pu- 
pils, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, Hawaiian 
and Ph#ippine Islands, Canada, or any other English 
speaking country. 

Miss C. L. Wieland, of Nuss School, Sutton, Nebraska, 
and her pupils wish to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils in other states of the Union. or any foreign country. 


The teacher and pupils of the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades of Buena Vista Consolidated School 
wish to exchange letters, views, and products with teach- 
ers and pupils in ny part of the world, especially Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, and South America. Address Mrs. J. C 
Gresham, Buena Vista, Arkansas. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. Olive Suther- 
land, Vernon Center, New York, District Number 9, 
would like to exchange letters and products with pupils 
in the same grades in other states, 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Bernice 
Denham, Belfield, North Dakota, wish to correspond with 
pupils in the same grades in Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines. 

Miss Edith M. Coin, Stanley School, Huffton, South 
Dakota, and her third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in 6ther states of the Union 
and foreign countries. 

Mrs. B. Kimmel, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, Box 1422, 
and her pupils would like to correspond and exchange art 
specimens with teachers and pupils in Alaska, Canada, 
South America, Cuba, and any state of the Union. 

The fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. E. L. 
Ball, 307 West Eighth Street, Hutchinson, Kansas, would 
like to exchange letters and products with pupils in any 
school in the Union, or any foreign country. 

Miss Myrtle Townswick, Story City, Iowa, Route 2, 
care of Lars Skeie, and her pupils of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, would like to correspond and exchange 
products with pupils and teachers of the same grades in 
any part of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, France, and England. 

The pupils of Miss Margaret Conroy’s school, District 
28, Anoka, Minnesota, wish to exchange letters with pu- 
pils and teachers of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in the southern or western states, Alaska, or Phil- 
ippine Islands. : 
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The fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of 
Miss Ethel A, Burton, Spring Valley School, Seines, Mon- 
tana, would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in the United States, or any foreign country. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of Miss Anna 
E. Marshall, Prairie Home School, Draper, South Dakota, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grades in any part of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Cuba, and the Philippines. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. R. W. Wil- 
liams, Jamaica, Iowa, would like to receive letters from 
pupils in the.same grades in Canada, Alaska, Mexico, 
Philippine or Hawaiian Islands. 

Miss Mary Carolan, Egan, South Dakota, and her pu- 
pils of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would like to 
correspond and exchange products with the teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, the Philippines, Hawaii, South America, and 
Porto Rico. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Mrs. William 
Beenen, Renwick, Iowa, would like to exchange letters 
and sample products with pupils of the same grades in 
any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, or Gréat 
Britain. 

Miss Clara Hubbard, Eagle Heights School, Harrison, 
Arkansas, and her pupils of the third and fourth grades 
would like to exchange letters with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades in any part of the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Philippines, Hawaii, or any foreign 
country. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Nina M. Tomlinson, West Bolton School, 
West Bolton, Vermont, would like to correspond and ex- 
change post cards and products with pupils in the same 
grades in the southern or western states, or any foreign 
country. 

The pupils of Mrs. Mary Glashine, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, Route 8, would like to correspond with pupils of all 
grades in any part of the United States, or any place 
where the Normal Instructor and Primary Plans is read. 

The third and fourth grades of Miss M. L. Evans, 
Westminster, California, would like to exchange letters 
with other schools. 

The third grade pupils of the East Cambridge School, 
Maryland, would like to correspond or exchange book- 
lets with the third grade of any other town or city. Ad- 
dress Miss Hester Neild, Taylor’s Island, Maryland. 

The sixth and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Carrie H. 
Wright, R. F. D. 4, Fulton, New York, would like to ex- 
change letters and samples of products with children of 
the same grades in any outlying English-speaking ter- 
ritory. 

The eighth grade pupils of Julia Marie Johnson, Dev- 
ils Lake, North Dakota, Route 5, desire to exchange let- 
ters, snapshots and gifts with eighth grade pupils in 
any other part. of the world. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Edith 
J.cobs would like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in other states of the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, or 
any foreign country. Address Miss Edith Jacobs, La 
Fargeville, New York. ‘ 4 ‘ 

The pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades of Stella Rybak, Pukwana, South Dakota, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grades in 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Cuba and Porto Rico. 


Mrs. Mary Hampson and the children of the Las 
Deltas school at Firebaugh, California, wish to thank 
the teachers and pupils of various schools for the many 
letters received. Thus far they have been unable to 

wer all of them. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Games for a Valentine Party 


1. Take a horseshoe, wrap it with red crepe 
paper and suspend it from the ceiling in the center 
of the room. Let the horseshoe hang low enough 
for the children to reach. Measure off as many 
lengths of red wrapping cord as there are children 
or guests at the party, tying toothpicks to the ends 
of the cords and attaching them to the horseshoe. 
Then take the loose ends of the strings to various 
corners of the room or rooms of the house, and 
when you have used a sufficient length of each 
piece of cord to make an exciting chase, cut the 
strings and attach red cardboard hearts to the 
cut ends. These hearts should have fortunes writ- 
ten on them and should be concealed from the eyes 
of the guests. The game, of course, is for each 
guest to take a toothpick from the horseshoe and 
wrapping the attached cord around it follow where 
the cord leads until the red heart with its fortune 
is found. 

2. Arrange two rows of chairs and have the 
guests sit opposite each other. Give each guest 
the name of a city. A postman is chosen who is 
blindfolded. The postman, with a box of valen- 





tines in his hand, selects one, saying, “A valentine 
has been sent from New York to Chicago.” The 
two children representing these two cities change 
places and the postman endeavors to get one of the 
seats —HELEN WILHELM, Oregon. 


A Valentine Surprise 


A few days before St. Valentine’s day, I asked 
two of the most original girls in my school to plan 
a surprise for the boys, and two boys to do the same 
for the girls. The girls fixed up a large shoe box 
to imitate a mail box. They made a valentine for 
each boy, placing it in an envelope with the boy’s 
name on the outside. One girl acted as the “post,” 
holding the box, while the other called the names. 
One at a time the boys came forward, taking their 
letters from the box. The boys then hung on long 
strings, the valentines which they had made for the 
girls, They blindfolded each girl, giving her a pair 
of scissors, and telling her to cut her valentine from 
the dangling string. The girls in their efforts to 
cut the strings and not the valentines made some 
amusing gestures, which caused much mirth among 
the boys. —E. R. H., Ohio. 


Friendship Books 


The craze for making friendship books has in- 
vaded the schocls in our section. They are splen- 
did as helps in English, drawing, penmanship, and, 
in fact, everything connected with school work. 
One grade, one class, or the pupils in one room buy 
a blank book and each one contributes something 
that will be interesting to the strange school chil- 
dren to whom it is sent. Of course, the recipients 
must return a friendship book of their own as soon 
as possible. 

A picture of the schoolhouse, a history of the 
town, a map of the state, an account of any factory 
building of note or historical events connected with 
your home town, may be used. There is no limit 
to the good work you can put in your book. Send 
it to some far distant country and see how much 
you will enjoy the novel reply—Mrs. A. M. 
FELKNOR, Tennessee. 


Uses of Educational Journals 


Is it not true that one difficulty with the schools 
of to-day is the fact that parents and children do 
not have access to literature of an educational 
nature? There are very few homes where a good 
educational magazine may be found. Just think 
what a blessing it would be if mothers were read- 
ing school periodicals as they do fashion or club 
magazines. What would it not be worth to the 
schools. of this country? 

Would it not be helpful to teachers and pupils 
to have several copies of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS placed in the schoolroom? I be- 
lieve it would be a good plan to have county su- 
perintendents and other officials encourage parents 
to place at least one educational magazine in the 
home for the purpose of bringing about a more 
complete understanding between parents and teach- 
ers and arousing a greater school interest.—Mrs. 
M. A. McCraw, Texas. 


An Interesting Lesson on Mexico 


When the fifth grade began the study of Mexico, 
they discovered that the four or five paragraphs 
in the text did not tell them the things they wanted 
to know about this country. Of their own accord, 
they asked to “do something that isn’t in the book.” 
After some discussion we decided to devote the 
next lesson period to individual study and report 
on special topics, in order to have some informa- 
tion from which to work. The children suggested 
and assigned the topics themselves, and nearly all 
the information came from an encyclopedia set 
and a treatise .on the commercial situation in 
Mexico. Because of the size of the class this work 
took several lesson periods. 

For other lessons, we studied a set of stereoscopic 
views on Mexico, wrote little stories dealing with 





various phases of Mexican life, and made a Mexi- 


can village in the sand table. We also made and 
colored a set of paper dolls clothed in as many 
different Mexican costumes as we could find pic- 
tured or described. Of course, we made product 
maps and salt maps. 

In the meantime we were adding to a collection 
of articles of Mexican origin, among which were a 
strip of Mexican embroidery, a string of dried red 
peppers, several coins, a variety of pictures, a dag- 
ger, a big sun hat, a bright girdle, a knife, a man- 
tilla, a piece of tortilla, and numerous other articles. 
These the children arranged on a small table near 
the sand table village and the display of paper 
dolls. They were labeled by printing on small bits 
of cardboard. When this work was finished, we 
invited the fourth grade to see the collection, the 
members of the fifth grade class giving the history 
of each article displayed. 

Our study of Mexico proved both interesting and 
profitable, and paved the way for similar develop- 
ment of other topics—NINA WILLIS WALTER, 
California. 


Language Game 


To help eliminate the constant use of the word 
“and,” I have used the following game with suc- 
cess in the third and fourth grades. 

The first child says, “I am going on a visit. I 
am taking a trunk with me. In this trunk I have 
a coat.” The second child repeats what the first 
one said, then adds another article to put into the 
trunk. This is continued until everyone has had a 
turn. Start around the class once more. When you 
finish the second time, the trunk will have many 
articles in it. The object of the game is to see 
how many children can remember the different ar- 
ticles in order, omitting the word “and” as often 
as possible-—ANNA CoNROY, Massachusetts. 


Magazine Geography 


All educators agree that the great problem in 
teaching is how to secure vitalization—getting the 
children so full of enthusism that they voluntarily 
search for knowledge. Geogruphy is the subject 
around which language, arithmetic, and spelling can 
best be centered. One of the greatest helps in 
geography is the use of old magazines. 

When school begins in the fall I ask each child 
to bring one or two old magazines. The greater the 
variety the better. First, we go over the magazines 
for pictures. The covers and photogravure sections 
furnish room decorations, language lessons, and il- 
lustrations for geography. Then little is left but 
the advertisements, which are the most valuable 
part for magazine geography. 

When we are studying the industries and products 
of a certain section, as, for example, the New Eng- 
land States, I give each child a magazine and a pair 
of scissors. On the board I have pinned large sheets 
of paper with such headings as “Rubber Goods,” 
“Metal Goods,” “Foods,” “Cotton Goods,” etc., ac- 
cording to the section of the country we are studying. 
On the board near by are the names of the states 
and their abbreviations. The children cut out every 
advertisement showing an article from any of these 
states and it is pinned on the proper sheet. For a 
day or two we have lively talks about the advertise- 
ments. 

No child who has pinned up his picture of a gran- 
ite monument from Barre forgets that Vermont is 
noted for quarries. Every magazine and newspaper 
at home, every tin of food or package of cereal 
opened by Mother has a label that suggests geog- 
raphy. Car cards and billboards assume a new in- 
terest, and the children pay considerable attention 
to the connection between the various industries. 
For example, the label from a can of Iowa corn, one 
from a ham, an empty chipped beef box, and a 
wrapper from soap may be pinned up together. 
The children find it as thrilling as a fairy story to 
trace the relationship, to know why the heart of 
the corn belt is also a packing center, and to dis- 
cover why soap is usually made near packing houses. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Two Principals -- One Principle 
A TRUE STORY 
By~ Daniel Chase 


Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State 
Department of Education 


66 E are going over to-night to finish what the 

town team started last night,” said the high 
school basketball center to his principal as he met 
him on the way to school. 

“What do you mean?” asked the principal. 

“Didn’t you hear about the dirty deal our town 
team got over there last night? Why, the game 
ended in a free-for-all fight. Our coach got into it 
and he knocked ’em right and left, they say. He’s 
some scrapper! We'll give these high school fellows 
as good as they send, too. We’re not afraid to 
them.” 

“No, you’re not afraid, but you’re off on the 
wrong foot if you think you are going to start any 
rough stuff while you are a member of the high 
school team. I don’t know what happened last night, 
but I am much surprised if our coach forgot him- 
self. He may have been justified. I'll investigate. 
But get this straight—you boys are going over there 
to-night to represent this high school and you are 
to play a clean game, as real sportsmen should. 
The first man that starts anything, or even hits 
back if struck, will come out of that game and stay 
out. He’ll be off the team too for the rest of this 
year. Tell the boys to see me in the assembly hall 
as soon as the bell rings.” 

The lad, taken aback by the unexpected heat 
shown by the usually quiet principal, rushed away 
with a mumbled “Yes, sir” to carry the word to the 
other members of the team. 

To get the straight story of what had happened 
and the part taken by his coach in the disgraceful 
affair was the first concern of the principal. Call- 
ing up a member of the school board who, he knew, 
had attended the game, he learned that while it 
was true that the game had ended in a fight, the 
coach had been drawn into it through his efforts to 
separate two of the fighters. When set upon by 
several of the crowd he had defended himself skill- 
fully, but in the opinion of the board member he 
could not have done otherwise and his conduct was 
not deserving of censure or criticism. 

Relieved by this information, the principal went 
to the assembly hall and addressed the team: 
“Boys, you are going to meet a real test of the 
value of the training you have had from your ath- 
letics in this school. You are going to play basket- 
ball to-night with just one thought in mind—self- 
control. You are to play the game clean, every min- 
ute of it. Allow nothing that any opponent or 
member of the crowd can do or say to ‘get your 
goat.’ If I see any one of you do the slightest 
thing off-color, that man will be yanked from the 
floor and taken off the squad for the season. Some 
of the town team may try to put other ideas into 
your head, but pay no attention. Remember your 
loyalty to the school and to the principles for which 
it stands. Your coach was mixed up in that affair 
last night, but I am told it was only in acting as 
peacemaker. He has been playing with the town 
team in order to help them get a better kind of 
sportsmanship than they have had. Now, last 
night something went wrong and the intense rivalry 
that has always existed between the two towns 
caused trouble that he could not prevent. To-night 
you -will have a chance to set an example of how to 
play the game right and to help make a better 
spirit between us and our neighbors. Can I trust 
you?” 

“We'll do our best,” responded the captain, com- 
ing up to the mark, as every normal boy will do 
nine times out of ten when called upon in this 
fashion. 

“All right. Now go to your classes and put the 
same spirit into your study and recitation work that 
you hope to put into that game to-night.” 

The principal returned to his office and had hard- 
ly reached it when he heard the ’phone ring and was 
told by Central that the Sarlac operator was calling 
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him. Then the voice of the head of the rival school 
saluted him. 

“Did you hear about the fracas last night?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I want. you to know that I have just had 
a special chapel session and have told the student 
body here that our team would be held responsible 
for the conduct of the crowd to-night, and that we 
were not going to have any repetition of last night’s 
actions, either on or off the floor. They have 
pledged their support and I feel sure your players 
and fans can come, confident that this school game 
will be played as it should be, without unnecessary 
roughness or rowdy tactics.” 

“That’s great, for I have just told my boys the 
same thing and promised to take out of the game 








“I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true; 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 

For all the ties that bind me, 

For all the tasks assigned me, 

For the memories sweet behind me, 
And the good that I can do.” 








the first boy who showed a sign of dirty play or 
loss of temper. Our schools are on trial. We must 
demonstrate that we are teaching real sportsman- 
ship.” : 

“Apparently we both sized this thing up the same 
way and it’s fine to know that you have taken the 
same action. I’ll be glad to see you to-night and 
hope our boys will measure up to their opportunity. 
It will be a fine lesson for the town and their rooters 
if they do.” 

“I think they will, but still I’m a bit worried, 
aren’t you?” 

“A little, but we have a good strict official and if 
you and [I stick together at the game we can see it 
through, I’m sure.” 

“All right. We'll drive over in cars and arrive 
about seven-fifteen,” 

“We want you and all the school boys and girls 
to come upstairs to the study hall for cocoa and 
sandwiches after the game. Be sure not to forget 
it.” 

“You bet we won’t. It’s mighty good of you.” 

“Good-by till to-night.” 

“Good-by.” 

What a coincidence, you may say, that these two 
men, each without consulting the other, should 
adopt almost identical methods of making the diffi- 
cult situation serve as an opportunity for pressing 
home the real lessons of sportsmanship, 

No, it merely showed that these men were princi- 
pals and teachers of the right caliber; that they 
were alive to the proper relation of sports to char- 
acter training and knew the position of leadership 
that the school should have in general community 
life. 

Did their efforts bring success? They did. The 
game was played before packed bleachers. The 
cheer leaders set the example by calling for cheers 
for the opponents before the game and by applaud- 
ing every good play by opponents throughout the 
contest. The players vied with one another in ex- 
pressions of courtesy and in refraining from con- 
tact fouls or other infractions of the rules. The ref- 
eree stated that it was the cleanest game he had 
handled in his many years of officiating. The score 
was close all the way but though the home team won 
out—two long shots in the last quarter dropping 
through the hoop for the winning margin of points 
—the visitors didn’t seem downcast. They shook 
hands with the victors and joined in the refresh- 
ments and social activities with real fellowship. A 
feeling of satisfaction was theirs, a consciousness of 
true success, for the principal had taken each by 
the hand and said, “I’m proud of you. You stood 
the test. You are real sports.” 
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Opening Exercises for February 
By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


Patriotism 


HAT is patriotism? How can you tell whether 

people are patriotic or not? Can you show 
that patriotism means more than waving flags, and 
such demonstrations? Mention all the various ways 
of showing one’s patriotism. Show that patriotism 
includes good citizenship. Can you manifest good 
citizenship in school? Is this being patriotic to 
your country? In what way? Can you show that 
an interest in and study of current events is pa- 
triotism? Show that taking care of schoolbooks 
and library books is patriotism. Why should pa- 
triotic children learn to salute the flag? What 
points should we always remember in showing the 
proper love and respect for our flag? 

Show that our country has as great a need of 
citizens who will live courageously for her as of 
those who would die for her. Tell or read the 
story of Nathan Hale. Can you show that all hon- 
est labor is true patriotism? Show how Robert 
Fulton, Eli Whitney, Thomas Edison, and other 
such men have been truly patriotic. 

Explain: “A public office is a public trust.” 
Show that obedience to the law is the best service 
of citizens. Mention some laws that children may 
help to enforce. What is everyday patriotism? 

Find all the poems you can that are truly pa- 
triotic. (Required Poems, 4 vols., and Poems 
Teachers Ask For, Books I and II.) 


Nature Lessons 
POULTRY: ‘ 


How many of you live on farms where poultry 
is cared for? What kinds of poultry does your 
mother keep? How many different breeds of 
chickens may be found in this neighborhood? How 
can you distinguish the different breeds? How 
many are getting eggs this month? How many 
do you get each day? Describe the kind of chicken 
house your hens are kept in. Describe a model 
chicken house. What do you feed your hens? Tell 
how to feed hens properly for egg production. 
How many of you plan to sét incubators for the 
purpose of raising early chickens? Show pictures 
of the best incubators and tell how they are 
operated. 


WINTER Birps: 


What winter birds have you observed in the 
neighborhood this month? In what ways can you 
help to feed the winter birds? How many are 
familiar with the English sparrow? Where does 
it stay? How does it feed? Where does it roost? 
Why do children dislike the English sparrow us- 
ually? How many other kinds of sparrows do you 
know about? Where are they found? Do you not 
think that the birds might suffer from the cold 
in the winter time? Do you think that feathers 
would make very warm clothes? Give reasons for 
your answer. Study the way in which feathers 
grow. Can you name some of the different parts 
of a feather? In how many ways are the birds 
helped by their feathers? In what way are the 
feathers on a bird’s back and breast like shingles 
on the roof of a house? You can find some very in- 
teresting facts about feathers in Comstock’s Hand- 
book of Nature Study. 

How many of you have pigeons? In what ways 
are they different from other birds? What are 
carrier pigeons? What were they used for origi- 
nally? On what do pigeons feed? How do they 
drink? Can other birds drink this way? How do 
they walk? How do they fly? In what peculiar 
ways do they feed their young? What can you 
tell about the building of pigeon houses? 


THE Sky: 


From which direction do the heavy snows come? 
How does the sky look before a snowstorm? What 
is the direction of the wind after a storm? 

Why should children learn something about the 

(Continued on page 93’ 
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Fine Art Series of 
Musical Masterworks 


HERE are eight of the most remarkable sets of recordings ever 
offered. To own them is to have in complete form many noted 
symphonies and major works in chamber music. That you may 
have an idea of the scope of this collection we present an outline 
of the series below. A complete description is found in our 
beautiful descriptive booklet. Jt is free—send the coupon for it. 


SYMPHONIES 
MASTERWORKS SET NO. 1 
BEETHOVEN—SEVENTH SYMPHONY 
By Felix Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
In nine parts—five double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record album— 
$8.75. 


MASTERWORKS SET NO. 2 
BEETHOVEN—EIGHTH SYMPHONY 
By Felix Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
In seven parts—four double disc records. 
=” with permanent record album— 


MASTERWORKS SET NO. 3 
DVORAK—SYMPHONY “FROM THE NEW WORLD” 
By Halle Orchestra, conducted by Hamil- 
ton Harty. 
In ten parts—five double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record album— 
$8.75. 


MASTERWORKS SET NO. 4 
MOZART—SYMPHONY IN E FLAT, NO. 39 
By Felix Weingartner and London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
In six parts—three double disc records. 
— with permanent record album— 


MASTERWORKS 
SET NO. 5 
TSCHAIKOWSKY— 
SIXTH SYMPHONY 

(Pathetique) 

By Sir Henry J. 
Wood and New 
Queen’s Hall Or 
chestra. 

In eight parts— 
four double disc 
records. 

Complete with permanent record album— 
$7.00. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
MASTERWORKS SET NO. 6 
BEETHOVEN—QUARTET IN C SHARP, OPUS 13! 

By Lener String Quartet, of Budapest. 

In ten parts—five double disc records. 

— with permanent record album— 
8.75. 


MASTERWORKS SET NO. 7 


* HAYDN—QUARTET IN D MAJOR, OPUS 76, NO. 5 


By Lener String Quartet, of Budapest. 
In six parts—three double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record album— 
$5.25. 
MASTERWORKS SET NO. 8 
MOZART—QUARTET IN C MAJOR, OPUS 465 
By Lener String Quartet, of Budapest. 
In eight parts—four double disc records. 
Complete with permanent record album— 
$7.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECORDS OF CHAMBER MUSIC AND OPERA 


Special offer to schools 


Educational Dept. 
Columbia Phonograph Co. 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Please send me the following: 
Musical Masterworks Brochure ["] 


Columbia 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. 
1819 Broadway New York 


New Phonograph Folder [] 
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In the Land of Shadows 
A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT 
By Gladys Goodenough 
NOTE: This pageant was written by a high 
school student of Utica, N. Y., Free Academy. 
The characters in the different epi- 
sodes dress in the costume of the pe- 
riod they portray. All costumes can 
be made of sateen or paper cambric, 
or crepe paper. 


A spot light throwing different 
colored lights on the tableaux adds 
much to them. 

EpIsopE I 


Characters— 

Immigrant— Poorly fitting trousers, 
white shirt, bright sash around 
waist, soft hat. 

Spirit of Patriotism— Long flowing 
white gown, no sleeves; blue sash 
across shoulder and tied at waist. 

Spirit of Past— Dressed as Father 
Time. 

Spirit of Education—College cap and 
gown. 

Greed——Ordinary dress, but flashy. 

Wealth—Costume similar to Greed’s. 

Anarchy—Dark trousers, white shirt, 
large red handkerchief knotted 
loosely at neck. 


Scene—A street in New York City, 
where the Immigrant, newly arrived 
in America, stands. His eyes are 
alight with hope and the fire of ambi- 
tion to begin life over again in this 
land of liberty and opportunity. He 
walks around, carrying his baggage, 
which he drops when he begins to talk. 

IMMIGRANT (stretching out his 
ayms)—Oh, blessed land! Freedom 
and peace and justice at last! (He 
stands for a while, seeming to be lost 
in meditation. While he is thus lost 
in, thought, Spirit of Patriotism ap- 
pears.) 

SPiRIT OF PATRIOTISM—I greet you, 
Immigrant of to-day, and hope that 
you will love this glorious country as 
it is worthy of being loved. Be true 
and loyal to it and never break its 
laws, for they are wise. Put your 
country first in your thoughts and be 
willing to give your life in its cause, 
if necessary, so that those great prin- 
ciples for which it stands can always 
be maintained and upheld as they have 
been in the past, by those who gladly 
fought for it, and died. Oh! I en- 
treat you, future citizen, to heed my 
words. Will you? Will you? 

IMMIGRANT (solemnly)—Yes! 
God help me so to do. 

(Greed, Wealth and Anarchy come 
running in, blindfold Patriotism, and 
pull her to the ground.) 

WEALTH—I guess that will quiet 
her. 

ANARCHY—From the very depths 
of my heart, I hope so! Impostor! 
(To Immigrant) Do not believe a word 
she has said. She lies, lies, lies! She 
is forever preaching love of coun- 
try, patriotic ideals—the prize joke 
of the ages! You must know that no 
such thing exists! There is no more 
justice here than in the land you have 
left behind. The rich rule the poor. 
Tiie laboring classes are being con- 
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tinually ground down, walked upon, 
crushed, by capitalists! The very 
government is unjust and should be, 
must be overthrown before there can 
be any thought of such a thing as 
justice! (Looks at Immigrant, with 
fiery appeal) You will help us? 

GREED (excitedly)—Bah!  Patriot- 
ism! Of course it doesn’t exist! All 
that immigrants want here is money 
anyway! And who can blame them? 
As my friend Anarchy has said, the 
poor people, for centuries, have found 
no peace, no comfort anywhere. Why 
shouldn’t they gain a little wealth 
when they get the chance? They de- 
serve it! Immigrant, listen to our 
words, rather than to false Patriot- 
ism; get all you can, grab all you can 
for yourself. Never mind the coun- 
try or the other fellow. They never 
bother themselves about you! 

(During all this the Immigrant has 
made no reply but keeps looking won- 
deringly at the speakers as if he can- 
not tell whether to believe them or 
Patriotism. The Spirit of the Past 
now appears. At his reproachful 
look, Wealth, Greed and Anarchy 
stop talking, drop their heads in 
shame, and sneak away.) 


SPIRIT OF Past—How can they say 
such things? Oh, how can they? 


They have only to look back into this. 


country’s history and see whether 
Patriotism exists or not! (Looks to- 
ward Spirit of Patriotism and calls, 
“Awake!” Spirit of Patriotism gets 
up, raises her head proudly once 
more, and walks to the side of the 
Immigrant.) 

IMMIGRANT (wonderingly)—Why, I 
thought they had killed her! 

SPIRIT OF Past—No, she can never 
die; she is immortal. She lives for- 
ever in the hearts of the people. 
Come with me—into the Land of 
Shadows. 

(Exit Spirit of Past, 
and Patriotism following.) 


Immigrant 


EPIsoDE II 
Charecters—The Pilgrims; Indians. 
Scene—Pilgrims saying farewell to 

the Mayflower. 

Music—‘The Breaking Waves” or 
“The Pilgrim Fathers,” found in most 
lhymnals. 

(The Immigrant and Spirit of Past 
stand off apart, watching.) 

IMMIGRANT—Where are we? 

SPIRIT OF THE Past—In the Land 
of Shadows, the Land of Memory. 

IMMIGRANT—And the people? 

SPIRIT OF Past—They are the Pil- 
grims. Rather than give up their 
mission and return to England, they 
endured attacks from the Indians, 
privation, hardships, and sufferings, 
for the right to worship God in the 
way they believed right, for the caus2 
of Religious Freedom! 

(Immigrant appears to be lost in 
thought. Exit Spirit of Past and Im- 
migrant. Chorus sings “The Break- 
ing Waves.” Tableau is held during 
the singing.) 


EPISODE III 
Characters—Washington and Sol- 
diers. 
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Scene—Valley Forge. Camp fires 
are in front of tents. Sentinels, their 
muskets over their shoulders, pace 
back and forth. Washington -appears, 
and all stand at salute. Off at the 
right stand the Immigrant and Spirit 
of Past, looking on.) 

IMMIGRANT (shuddering and closing 
his eyes)—Russia! 

Spirit oF Past—No, 
at Valley Forge! These _ soldiers 
fought and sacrificed their lives for 
Liberty, so that the people who were 
to live here afterward could have life’s 
most precious gift, Freedom! So 
that the downtrodden and oppressed 
of all lands, so that you, could find 
refuge here! Does it not thrill you? 
Does it not make your heart pour 
forth unending praise and gratitude 
to them? 

(Immigrant seems to be gazing far 
away into another land.) 

IMMIGRANT (suddenly)—Yes! 


EPIsoDE IV 
Characters—Colonial Men. 
Scene—Signing the Declaration of 

Independence. 

(One by one, the men take up @ 
quill pen and sign the document lying 
on the table. As soon as the last one 
has signed, a great bell is heard ring- 
ing.) 

IMMIGRANT—Independence! 

SPIRIT oF Past—Yes. 


EPISODE V 


Characters — Lincoln; 
diers in Blue and Gray. 

Scene—Camp in Civil War. 

Music—“Tenting To-night”’; “Dixie.” 

Spirir oF Past—The Soldiers in 
Blue fought to maintain the principles 
of the government, bought at the price 
of so many, many lives in that other 
war. Through all the dark days of the 
Civil War, they kept true to this 
ideal of personal freedom, and at the 
end of the terrible struggle they won. 
Look! 

(Lincoln comes to the side of the 
slave, who is chained. He raises the 
slave and breaks his chain. Tableau 
with Lincoln and slave standing in 
the middle is held while Chorus sings, 
“Tenting To-night.’’) 

SpirIT oF Past—They won their 
cause. Oh, what unselfish sacrifice! 
What glorious bravery! 

IMMIGRANT (echoing)—What glori- 
ous bravery! 

(Chorus sings “Dixie” after curtain 
goes down.) 


Slave; Sol- 


EPIsopE VI 


Characters—Soldiers of World War. 

Scene—Soldiers drilling. 

Music — “Keep the Home 
Burning.” 

Spirit oF Past—America played a 
great part in the World War, fight- 
ing for democracy. O Immigrant, 
by these few pictures from the past 
have I convinced you that you should 
love this country, and be a loyal citi- 
zen of it? It is your country, too, you 
know. All the people who fought so 
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‘bravely for liberty, back in the days 
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when our country was being formed, 
were, in reality, immigrants. The 
future of America lies with you as 
much as with anyone. I entreat you 
tc be a good citizen and always to be 
patriotic. 

IMMIGRANT—I will. I can never 
doubt Patriotism again, after the trip 
into the Land of Shadows! 

Chorus sings “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” 


EPIsoDE VII 


Characters— Spirit of Education; 
Children of different periods and na- 
tions. - If few children are available 
only a small group need be used. 


Scene—Education stands surround- 
ed by children. 

IMMIGRANT—Where did the people 
learn the story of their country? 

SPIRIT OF Past—Let the Spirit of 
Education tell her story. 


SPIRIT OF EDUCATION—Through the 
years that have seen the United States 
develop from a group of colonies to 
the greatest nation in the world, 
Education has taught her children to 
love America for what she is and for 
what she is to be. At the altar of 
America we have sworn ourselves to 
a single loyalty. We have bound our- 
selves to sacrifice and struggle, to plan 
and to work for this country. We 
have given, that we may gain; we 
have surrendered, that we may have 
victory. We have taken an oath 
that the world shall have a chance to 
know how much good may be gather- 
ed from all countries, and how solid 
in its strength, how wise, how fertile 
in its yield, how lasting and sure is 
the life of a people who are one. 

(Curtain is drawn until all charac- 
ters taking part assemble. Educa- 
tion stands in center front, with 
Washington, Lincoln, Slave on one 
side of her, Immigrant, Spirit of 
Past Patriotism on the other. Chil- 
dren grouped all along front line. Pil- 
grims, Colonial men, Civil War and 
World War soldiers in back.) 


CHILDREN (together)—“One flag, 
the American flag; one language, the 
language of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; one loyalty, loyalty to the 
American people.” 


(All sing “America the Beautiful.) 


Lincoln 
By S. Weir Mitchell 


Tender and simple, too; he was so near 
To all things human that he cast out 
fear, 
And ever simpler like a little child, 
Lived in unconscious nearness unto 
Him 
Who always on earth’s little ones 
hath smiled. 


I'll Try 


I’m a very little boy, 
I never fired a gun; 
I never led an army, 
Like brave George Washington; 
And though, like him, I may not fight 
To set a country free, 
I'll try to be as brave and true, 
And kind and good as he. 
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How ssity teachers Want to Joi 
OW Memy ieachers Want to Join 


The Dont Worry C lub 7 





Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “ Don’t Worry” 
club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of loss of in- 
come by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
Always the sensible course, it has now become the 
popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has 
grown from a very small beginning until today thousands 
of Teachers, throughout America, share its protection and, 
in time of need, participate in its benefits. 


Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers— 


—Who have no financial worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. 


—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address in the corner, tear off 
and rnail for complete information. It will place you 
under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


755 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


No Financial Worries 


“TI surely will recommend T. C. U. to 
any teacher for their promptness and 
fairness in their dealings. I indeed 
consider myself fortunate to have no 
financial worries due to sickness and 
think those teachers who are without 
this protection are leaving out their 
best friend who is sure to take care 
of them in time of need. I am glad 
that I am a T. C. U.”—Lora Klein, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Write Your Name 
Below for Full 
Information 
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Washington and Lincoln 
By Virginia Baker 


Hail, February ! 


Hail! February, glorious name, 
Abridged in days but not in fame; 
When nature in its sternest forms 
Had gripped the land with wintry 


(Speaker carries small flag.) 


Washington and Lincoln! 


storms— Let us spread their fame; 
When all seemed drear, you gave to| Each one for his greatness 
earth Bore an honored name. 


Two zealous souls of noble birth; 

So double thanks we owe to you 

For Washington and Lincoln, too— 

May all mankind the days revere 

That — the world with hope and 
cheer. 


Washington and Lincoln! 
Wise and good and true,— 
Wave then, in their honor, 





(Waves flag.) 





To the Flag of Stars and Stripes 
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For where’er thoseStripes shall wave, Writ-ten in their lines of  sun,.... 


For where’er those Stars shall shine, Writ-ten in their fade-less =: 
With such names for-ev -er yours,— For the whole round world to see,. 
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The Red and White and Blue. 





February 
By Maude M. Grant 


February is a short month, 
Shortest of the year, but then, 

It has birthdays,—four I’ll mention, 
Of four good and noted men. 


On the twelfth comes noble Lincoln’s. 
Greatest praise his name calls forth, 

For he kept the states together, 
Joined the South unto the North. 


On the fourteenth day, says history, 
Good St. Valentine was born, 
Making glad the little children 
With his gifts, from night till morn. 


February twenty-second 
Is our Washington’s birthday, 
And we all delight to keep it 
In a patriotic way. 


On the twenty-seventh of the month,— 
(It comes quite near the end) ,— 

Is the birthday of dear Longfellow, 
The little children’s friend. 


He told us of “Hiawatha,” 
And “The Arrow and the Song,” 
“Children’s Hour,” and “The Black- 
smith,” 
And he’ll be remembered long! 


So the month of February, 
Short as it may be, yet still 

It recalls the Love of Country, 
Kindliness, Peace, and Good-will. 


Lincoln’s Character 


His conscience alone he served, 
However small the cause or great; 
Never by friendship swerved, 
Never turned aside by hate. 


Honest his least intent, 
Therefore let but one 
wrought 
At last upon his monument: 
“A man who acted what he 
thought.” 
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The Man of the Hour 
By Henry Tyrrell 


Lincoln arose! 
man, 
Girt with rude grandeur, quelling 
doubt and fear— 
A more than king, yet in whose veins 
there ran 
The red blood of the people, warm, 
sincere, 
Blending of Puritan and Cavalier, 
A will whose force stern warriors 
came to ask, 
A heart that melted at a mother’s tear— 
These brought he to his superhuman 
task. 
He was the South’s child more than of 
the North! 
His soul was not compact of rock 
and snow 
But such as old Kentucky’s soil gives 
forth, 
The splendid race of giants that we 
know, 
Firm unto friend, and loyal unto foe; 
Such birthrights all environment 
forestall, 
Resistlessly their tides of impulse flow. 
This man—he answered to his coun- 
try’s call. 


the masterful great 


Wizard Frost 


Wondrous things have come to pass 
On my square of window-glass. 
Looking in it I have seen 

Grass no longer painted green, 
Trees whose branches never stir, 
Skies without a cloud to blur, 

Birds below them sailing high, 
Church-spires pointing to the sky, 
And a funny little town 

Where the people, up and down 
Streets of silver, to me seem 

Like the people in a dream, 
Dressed in finest kinds of lace; 
’Tis a picture, on a space 

Scarcely larger than the hand, 

Of a tiny Switzerland, 

Which the wizard Frost has drawn 
’Twixt the nightfall and the dawn. 
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Star- ry Ban-ner, we 


Tried and true, 


Red and White, White and blue, 
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MAaRORY turned from the 
telephone, dark eyes glori- 
ous. ‘‘Mother, it’s a last-minute 
party! Dave Murray’s coming 
for me! ‘There will be dancing, 
they say, and—”’ 

“But your blue dress is at the 
cleaner’s.”” 

“T’ll have to wear the tan.” 


Her mother sewed lace on the 
tan silk dress. Marjory caught 
a loop back into place with pink 
rosebuds clipped from a hat. 
With tan stockings . . . a 
sash draped softly about the 
waist. . . . ‘Mother, does it 
look all right?” 

Her mother’s eyes rested pride- 
fully on flushed cheeks, shining 
eyes, glinting brown hair. The 
door-bell excited them both. 

“It’s Dave. Don’t stay up for 
me, Mother. Good-bye!” 


* * * 


Twelve o’clock. She crept 
heart-sick up the shadowy stairs. 
The turn showed her mother in 
a white night-dress at the land- 
ing, moonlight slanting on her 
hair. ‘‘Marjory, what’s the 
matter |” 

“JI never had such a miser- 
able time,” she sobbed. ‘Oh, 
Mother «*-. -. people don’t 
wear clothes like this any more. 
Just straight, rich things. I felt 
like a—freak, And Dave pre- 
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tending all the time he didn't— 4, 


notice—” 
x *  * 

Sunlight danced on the maga- 
zine page. It touched Marjory’s 
soft hair and the pathos of her 
face. She read a fiction story to 
forget last night . . . rerea 
it! Hope came quietly. She 
looked up. “Oh, if I could—” 


* * * 


It was hard to believe that all 
of them were hers. She counted 
them eagerly. The sleeveless 
poudre blue with its smart godet 
at one side; the lovely soft green 
charmeuse with its tiny bit of em- 
broidery; the tailored sports 
blouse with its straight black tie; 
the jaunty flannel skirt; the gold 
brown canton. “‘All for so little,” 
she exclaimed incredulously. 
“And a short time ago I didn’t 
even have that little!” Her 
mother entered. ‘Mother, I love 
you in that bluish gray.” 

Her mother smiled. 

Marjorie tore open a package 
—revealed gleaming folds. 

“See what I found down-town 
this morning. It’s that new two- 
toned crepe, and you'd be sur- 
prised how little it cost. Isn’t it 
beautiful! Now if I can just 
make it in time for Dave’s 
dance—”’ sro 


She flung off her coat in the 


“Marjory!” 
forgot powdering and 
hair-smoothing to see 
Marjory, winsome in 
softest yellow silk with 
its faint rich tracery 


of blue and gold. 


Girls 








dressing-room and approached 
the mirror. 

“Marjory!”’ Girls forgot 
powdering and hair-smoothing to 
see Marjory, winsome in softest 
yellow silk with its faint rich trac- 
ery of blue and gold. 

‘‘T never saw anything so 
lovely!’ ‘Such graceful lines 
too!” “Where did you get it?” 

Marjory’s eyes gleamed with 
triumph. ‘Only $8.25,’ she 
laughed. ‘The Woman’s Insti- 
tute helped me make it.” 

“Make it! How—” 

““As soon as I wrote the Insti- 
tute, they told me how I could 
enroll—and right away I began 
making! An adorable dress, 
fluffy underthings. Then—oh, a 
closetful of lovely things! I’ve 
started a bank account too. You 
see, the Institute people help in 
every way . . . write such 
dear personal letters you can 
hardly wait till the next mail. 
And as for packages—” 

“Marjory, that’s the loveliest 
dress here!” ‘Has Dave seen it 
yet?” “Will you make something 
forme?” “Andme?” “Tellme 
more about the Institute!’ 
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She broke from 
them, happiness 
flooding her face. 
‘*There’s the first waltz. I 
promised Dave . . oh, I can 
hardly wait to tell all of you— 
everything! I’ve never been so 


happy!” 
ae 

Won’t you let the Woman’s 
Institute help make you happy 
too? Anattractive 32-page book- 
let tells the full story of the 
Woman’s Institute and what it 
can do for you. 


How you can make lovely 
dresses in your free minutes at 
home at a surprisingly small cost 
. « » give them striking touches 
that make them most becoming 
. . . copy any dress yousee ... 
be ready for happy times . . . 
earn money. 


Sending for this booklet today 
may mean more to you than you 
know. Don’t you want to send 
a letter, postal or this coupon 
now, so that you will receive the 
booklet by return mail? 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-P, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me,.without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 32-page booklet, which tells how I 
can have more and prettier dresses at a half or a 
third of the usual cost and earn money besides, I 
am most interested in learning— 


C2 Home Dressmaking 
(C) Professional Dressmaking 





O Millinery 
0 Cooking 
Name 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Pe ckicistinschcssincsesisininticaniansincatainiaagianiinaenial 






































Old Witch Carelessness 
A BETTER SPEECH PLAYLET 
By Laura Mclihargey 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Dorothy—Nightdress. 

Witch Carelessness—Typical witch’s 
costume, 

Her Two Wicked Elves: 

Unpleasant Tone of Voice—Red elf 
suit. 

Indistinct Tone of Voice—Black elf 
suit. 

Grandfather Clock—Speaks from be- 
hind cardboard form representing 
clock. 

Queen of Good Speech—Long flowing 
white dress; carries wand. 

Her Two Heralds: 

Pleasant Tone of Voice—Pale blue 
fairy costume. 

Distinct Tone of Voice—Light pink 
fairy dress. 

Animated Words: 

Pronunciation Words—Just, Catch, 
Talking 


Voeabulary Words—Deserve, Al- 
lowed, Lonesome 
Grammatical Corrective Words— 


Have, Haven’t Any, Seen 
English Construction—Period, And 
Easy Words—Cat, Dog, Girl 
Words wear millinery bags cut at 

elosed end to make neck, and at sides 
for arms. ‘The word which each char- 
acter represents is printed in large 
letters on front and back of bag. 
Period has a large dot instead of let- 
ters on his costume. A piece of Talk- 
ing’s dress containing “g” is cut off 
below shoulder and pinned to arm. 
Catch’s gown is ttorn and soiled. 


Sract PROPERTIES 


Bed, hassock, grandfather clock 
form (paper). Bookshelf painted on 
background, or on paper over door- 
way, so that two shelves may be push- 
ed aside for words to enter. 

Bathrobe and slippers at bedside. 

Standard for heralds in white and 
gold, lettered “Good Speech.” 

Standard for elves in red and black, 
lettered “Carelessuness.” 


Paper (size of bookshelf) lettered 
“Oral English.” 


Scene I 


Dorothy asleep in bed. Clock 
strikes twelve. On the last stroke, 
book shelf is pulled back, revealing 
magnified title page, “Oral English.” 
This, after a minute’s delay, is push- 
ed forward and animated words Cat, 
Dog, and Girl rush out, shouting and 
laughing. They join hands and dance 
around in a circle, singing. (Use any 
familiar dance and _ song.) They 
dance off at right exit. As they leave, 
Just slowly walks out, pouting, and 
seats himself on hassock, elbows on 
knees, chin on hands. Then Seen 
limps out; stumbling and falling, re- 
mains where he falls, only pulling 
himself to sitting posture, nursing 
sore foot. And enters, endeavoring 


to control sobbing, but breaking out 
into uncontrollable gusts of weeping. 
Talking slowly saunters out, and sits 
down, 
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TALKING—Oh dear! Oh dear! 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK (walks over 
to Talking)—Well, well! Why don’t 
you run out (pointing to door) and 
play with’ the other little words? 
You’ve been working hard for Dorothy 
all day. You deserve (Enter Deserve) 
a little playtime. 

TALKING—I can’t play with the 
other words. Look at my left arm. 
I can hardly move it. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCK—What is the | y L 
| aimlessly at dress, and straighten it 


1 out)—Oh, I’m so ashamed of the 


matter with it? 

TALKING—It’s all Dorothy’s fault. 
She never lets me use it. I’m afraid 
it will have to be cut off, and then Il 
have to go and live in that terrible 
Bad Speech Land. 

GRANDFATHER CLocK—That’s ‘too 
bad, too bad! Dorothy should mot be 
allowed to do that. (Enter Allowed. 
Grandfather Clock then turns to Just 
and addresses her.) And what is 
troubling you, my dear? 

Just—Oh, Dorothy doesn’t call me 
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by my right name. All the other 
words make fun of me and call me 
names. I’d rather stay here than go 
with them and have them laugh at 
me. 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK—I’m sorry. 
(Turning to Catch) I think I know 
why you don’t go out. I suppose the 
other words won’t play with you. 
How did your dress become so soiled 
and torn? 


CatcH (sadly, beginning to brush 


way I look, but really you wouldn’t be 
surprised, if you heard how Dorothy 
treats me all day. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCK (shakes head 
pityingly and turns to Seen)—Why, 
you poor little thing. Here, let me 
help you up. (Helps him to his feet.) 
I thought the Good Speech Fairy 
gave you a crutch! 

SEEN—Oh, yes, but (pointing to 
bookcase) he’s still in there. Dorothy 
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Twen - ty - eight 


I count in line, 





Leap Year gives me twen - ty - nine. 
































Two great birth-days I bring you, 






Wash-ing-ton’s and Lin-coln’s too. 















































One more wel - come day is mine— Can you guess? "Tis Val - en - tine. 
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never lets him out. I’ve had to go 
stumbling around all day, and my 
poor twisted leg is so sore! < 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK—I’ll call him. 
Have! (Have emerges, goes over and 
supports Seen’s right arm.) 

Have—Won’t you please let my 
brother out, too? He’s been in there 
so long, he’s as pale as a ghost. I’m 
afraid he’ll die if he doesn’t get some 
fresh air. 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK—What is his 
name? 

Have—Haven’t Any. 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK 
Haven’t Any! 

(Haven’t Any comes out, very weak, 
with well-floured countenance to make 
him look pale.) 

Haven’t ANY—I wonder why Dor- 
othy doesn’t like me. She never lets 
me. out to get any fresh air. Oh! 
(Breathes deeply.) 

GRANDFATHER CLocK—I should 
think you would be lonesome (Enter 
Lonesome) in there. (To Deserve, 
Allowed, and Lonesome) And who are 
you? 

DESERVE—We’re the words 
othy doesn’t know. 

ALLOWED—We’ve never been out 
since the Queen of Good Speech sent 
us here, 

LONESOME—We’ve been 
since Dorothy was a baby. 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK —Dorothy 
seems to have treated you very badly. 
(Turns to And.) Hm, I shouldn't 
think you could go out to play, you’re 
so thin. I don’t see how you can 
walk! 

Anp—Oh, Dorothy makes me work 
so hard! She calls me when she can’t 
think of anything else to say. The 
words call me “Handy Andy.” 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK—Why doesn’t. 
Period do some of your work? 

AnpD—Oh, she never calls him. He’s. 
getting fat from lack of exercise. 

GRANDFATHER CLOCK—I’ll call him. 
(Calls.) Period! . (Shuffling noise is 
heard, but no one appears.) 

Anp—He’s so fat he can’t get out 
the door! 

CaTcH and Haven’t ANy—We'll 
help him, 

(They go to door—Oral English— 
enter, and soon emerge, one pushing 
and one pulling Period.) 

GRANDFATHER CLock—Aren’t you 
ashamed, a great big fellow like you, 
making poor little And do all your 
work? 

Periop—It isn’t my fault. I don’t 
want to be fat. I like to work, but 
Dorothy never calls me. 

GRANDFATHER CLOcK—Isn’t there 
something you can do? (Words look 
puzzled.) Why don’t you call the 
Queen of Good Speech? I’m sure she 
could help you. 

Worps—The very thing! (Seen 
takes out magic whistle and blows on 
it. Fairy Heralds trip in and display 
banner. Queen floats in.) 

QuEEN—What is the trouble, dear 
children? Why aren’t you out play- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Send now for your health contest data 
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$3,000 is offered in 10 sets of prizes 
$100 for the teacher—$200 for her school 


Many teachers are already entering 
classes in the Borden Health Con- 
test which was announced last 
month—not only for the chance 
of winning prizes for themselves 
and their schools, but because it 
offers a constructive method of 
gaining the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the children and their 
parents in this very serious question 
of the underweight school child. 


Children will gladly work 
for this prize 


10 EQUAL sets of prizes are offered for the 10 best class rec- 
ords showing improvements in weight and physical condition 
among health classes of 10 or more underweight children. 
Each set of prizes consists of $100 for the teacher who con- 
ducts the health class, and $200 for her school, to be used to 
increase facilities for health work. Children will gladly work 
for more gymnasium equipment, for school tanches, ¢ or other 
facilities which the prize may provide. 


High spots of the contest 


DETAILED information, with enrollment blanks, will be sent 
every contestant. If you did not see the announcement last 
month study the following important points of the contest 
and make up your mind to enter it now. 


Competition covers a period of four months. It starts on 
February 1st and closes on June 1st. 


A health class of 10 or more underweight children is to be 
selected and enrolled for the contest. The class may be as 
large as you like, but only one class from a school may be 
entered. The children should be chosen from those who are 

badly underweight. These need 











help most and will show the 
greatest improvement. The class 
may be selected with the help of 
a local doctor, the school nurse, 
the principal, or your county 
superintendent. 

Regular health instruction is to 
be instituted as part of the school 
work, This training may be given 
every day, in 15-minute periods, 


This contest starts 
on February Ist. 
If you haven’t al- 
ready sent for the 
information and 
records you will 
need, fill out the 
coupon at once. 
The time is grow- 
ing short. 
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for instance, or in a longer session once a week—whatever 
way is most convenient. 


The information necessary for this health instruction is con- 
tained in the Borden book, Nutrition and Health. In it you 
will find a course of 20 lessons, as well as posters and other 
health work suggestions. Nutrition and Health is given to you 
free. Use the coupon below. 


The famous 3 Little Books on children’s health—written 
especially for older people—will be helpful in securing the 
interest of the children’s parents, and gaining their co-operation. 
These may also be obtained free from the Borden Company. 


Accurate records of each child’s health and weight should 
be kept and submitted at the close of the contest—by the 10th 
of June anyway. Standard blanks on which to keep daily rec- 
ords will be sent to teachers. These blanks must be kept 
carefully and returned to the Borden Company. 


A daily ration of Condensed Milk is to be served to every 
child in the health class. These feedings may be given in the 
middle of the morning or afternoon, or at the school lunch, 
provided that they are served in addition to the child’s normal 
meals. Directions for serving will be found in Nutrition and 
Health. The equipment needed is simple and the cost is small. 


What Eagle Brand does for the 
underweight child 


ACTUAL experiments in such representative places as Public 
School No. 38, New York City, and the General German 
Orphanage of Catonsville, Md., have shown Eagle Brand to 
be of immense value in building up the health of the under- 
weight child. Eagle Brand is milk—the child’s basic food— 
and sugar, which supplies the quick heat and energy mal- 
nourished children need. It is exceptionally digestible. And 
it is especially effective for school use because it is so easy to 
keep and so simple to serve. 


Send in your enrollment at once! 


THE time left for you to enter this contest is drawing to a 
close. The health classes start on February 1st. Think of the 
reward of your efforts—not only in prizes but in health gains 
among the children. Can you, as a teacher, afford to let this 
opportunity go? For your own sake, health improvement 
among your pupils is vital. Enroll in this contest before it is 
too late. Fill out the coupon, checking the material you wish, 
and send it in at once. The Borden Company, 612 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Check the ones you want: 


Nutrition Dept., The Borden Company 
612 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


CO Nutrition and Health. Cl Repeing of E xpe plengeae 
wit agle Brand in 


General German Orphanage, 


New York City Public Catonsville, Md. 

School No. 38 Experi- Enrollment blank and 
ment with Malnourished detailed information on 
Children. the health contest. 






Name 


Address 
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ing with the other little words? 

TALKING—My left arm is almost off 
(moving “g”’). I’m afraid it will fall 
off and I’ll have to go and live in Bad 
Speech Land, all because Dorothy 
doesn’t let me use it. 

CatcH—My dress is so torn and 
soiled from the way Dorothy treats 
me that the other words won’t play 
with me. 

SEEN—My lame foot is getting 
worse. Dorothy never lets me use 
my crutch. 

Have, HaveN’r ANY, DESERVE, AL- 
LOWED, LONESOMEB—She never lets us 
out. She doesn’t know us. 

Anp—I’m so thin because Dorothy 
makes me do all of Period’s work. 
She calls me when she can’t think of 
anything to say. The words call me 
“Handy Andy.” 

Periop—See how fat I am. It’s all 
Dorothy’s fault. I like to work. 

Just—She calls me so many dif- 
ferent things, all the words make fun 
of me. 

QUEEN—Why, you poor children! 
I’m sure Dorothy does not mean to do 
that. I wonder! I believe this is old 
Witch Carelessness’ work. I’m sur- 
prised that Dorothy should listen to 
her! She wouldn’t, if she had ever 
seen her. I believe I’ll wake Dorothy, 
and show her Carelessness and the old 
witch’s wicked elves. 

(Queen waves wand. Dorothy sits 
up, yawns, rubs eyes, sees Fairy, rubs 
eyes again, reopens them.) 

DorotHy—Am I dreaming? 
(Pinches arm.) Ouch! No, I’m 
awake. Who are you? 

QUEEN—I am the Queen of Good 
Speech, Dorothy. 

DorotTHY—Who are those darling 
little fairies? 

QuUEEN—This one is Pleasant Tone 
of Voice. 

(Dorothy hugs her.) 

PLEASANT TONE OF VOICE—I know 
you, Dorothy. I like you. You talk 
the same way I do. 

QuEEN—And this is Distinct Tone 
of Voice. 

DorotHy—Isn’t she dear? 

Distinct ToNE oF VoIcE—I love 
you too, Dorothy. I can hear every 
word you say all day. 

TALKING—Humph! 
my left arm! 

DorotHy—Who are those funny 
little creatures? (Words stamp feet 
and turn backs indignantly.) 

QuUEEN—These are the words that 
help you to talk, read and write every 
day. 

DorotHy—Isn’t that nice of them? 
Thank you, Words! 

(Words shrug shoulders.) 

Worps—Huh! 

DorotHy (surprised)—Don’t they 
like me? 

QuUEEN—They say you don’t treat 
them nicely. 

DorotHy—Why? 

QuUEEN—They’ll tell you! 
turn around.) 

Just—You never call me by my 


You can’t hear 


What did I do? 
(Words 


| 
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right name. All the other words 
make fun of me. 


DoroTHY— What is your right 
name? 

Just—Just. 

Dorotoy—Just! I'll try to remem- 
ber that. 


CaTtcH—Look at my dress. That’s 
the way it looks—the way you treat 
me. 

DorotHy—I’m so sorry. I hate to 
wear a torn, soiled dress myself. 
CatcH—Then call me Catch. 
DorotHy—AlIl right, Til 

Catch. 

TALKING—Look at my poor arm. 
That’s your fault. 

DorotHy—Why !—why—what? 

TALKING—You never let me use it. 
Why don’t you say Talking? 

DorotHy—Talking, I’ll be careful 
after this. 

SEEN—You don’t call Have out to 
help me walk, and I keep falling down 
and hurting my lame foot all day 
long. 

DoroTHy—You poor little thing! 
I’ll never call you out again without 
calling Have first. You'll see! I'll 
say “Have seen.” 

HAvEN’T ANY—See how pale I am. 
That’s beeause I never get out to 
breathe any fresh air. 

DoroTHY—I’m sure I need you bad- 
ly enough. There are so many things 
that I haven’t any of. 

VocAaBULARY Worps— You 
even know our names, 

DorotHy (Shaking head) —I’m 
afraid I don’t! 

QUEEN—Deserve means what one 
cught to have. He deserves to get 
out. 

Dorotuoy—And I’ll deserve a spank- 
ing if I don’t let him out to-morrow. 

QuUEEN—Allowed is what somebody 
lets you do. 

DorotHy—I should not be allowed 
to treat these words so, and I won’t 
any more. 

QUEEN—Lonesome is the way you 
feel when you're all alone, as he was 
when you didn’t let him out to play. 

DorotHy—You won’t feel lonesome 
any more, but I suppose you'll always 
be Lonesome. 

Anp—I’m so thin, I’m afraid I'll 
blow away. That’s because you make 
me work so hard all day. You use me 
all day long. The other words call 
me “Handy Andy.” 

Periop—And see how fat I am. 
You never give me any work to do! 

DorotHy—And, you'll have a rest 
to-morrow. Period, you'll work twice 
as hard. Let’s see how quickly I can 
reduce you by exercise. 

DoroTHy (to Queen)—You know, I 
did not realize I was doing anything 
like this. I certainly didn’t mean to. 
It must have been just carelessness. 

Worps (horrified)—Just Careless- 
ness! ! 

QuEEN—Sh! I don’t think you ever 
saw Carelessness, did you, Dorothy? 


DoroTtHy—No, I never did. 


say 


don’t 
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QUEEN—I was sure you hadn’t or 
you’d never say “Just Carelessness.” 
I think I'll bring her here. I’m sure, 
when you see her, you’ll never let her 
make you do anything again. 

(Queen waves wand. Words shiver 
and crouch together. Wicked Elves 
enter with standard. They grimace 


at Words.) 
DorotHy (clinging to Queen)— 
Oh! Oh! Who are those horrible lit- 


tle elves? 


QUEEN— You don’t know them, 
Dorothy? This one is Indistinct Tone 
of Voice. No one can understand a 
word he says. And this one is Un- 
pleasant Tone of Voice. His voice 
makes everybody shiver. 

DorotHy—Ugh! I hate them. I’m 
glad I never had them near me be- 
fore! I wish they’d go away! (Enter 
Witch. Dorothy screams.) Oh! Oh! 
Take her away! Take her away! 

QUEEN—This is Carelessness, Dor- 
othy. Do you wish to grow to be like 
her or like me? 

DorotHy—You! You! Send her 
away. ‘(Queen waves wand. Exit 
Elves and Witch.) Oh, I never want 
to do anything that will make me a 
bit like her. Let me see whether I 
know all these little words, as the 
Fairy Good Speech wants me to. 
(Calls Words.) 

QUEEN—Now, 
you happy? 

Worps—Oh, yes, dear Queen! 

QUEEN—And now it is almost time 
for you to go back to your book until 
to-morrow night. You'll have time 
for just one game. 


DoroTtHy—Let’s play one of my 
school games. I'll be “It.” Each find 
a corner. When I call your names, 
change places. I'll try to get one of 
them. If I do, you’re “It.” 

(In middle of game, clock strikes 
one; Words run to bookshelf and dis- 
appear. Cat, Dog, Girl re-enter 
through door, and disappear also 
through Oral English. Heralds glide 
out. Queen leads Dorothy to bed, 
cevers her up, and sings lullaby. 
Exit Queen.) 


dear children, are 


SCENE II 


(Dorothy awakes as 
seven.) 
DorotHy—Oh, dear Queen! (Looks 
around.) Why! Oh, yes, the clock 
struck one. (Jumps out of bed and 
goes to bookshelf.) Then they’re all 
in here. Yes, here’s Catch, Just, and 
the rest. You'll all get out to-night. 
Ugh! that old Witch! I must go and 
tell Mother all about it. (Dons bath- 
robe and slippers, and exits, calling 
“Mother.”) 


clock strikes 


February 


I am a little fellow, 

Though I’m always up-to-date; 

The days I hold within my hand are 
only twenty-eight, 

But I just save my moments up, 

And count them o’er and o’er, 

Till in four years I’ve saved enough to 
make up one day more. 

But little folks that kindly are, and 
pleasant in their play, 

May save enough in far less time to 
make a happy day. 
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My Valentine Shop 
By Elsie M. Fowler 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Come, stop and visit my Valentine 
Shop, 
’Tis a wonderful place, indeed, 
For right at the door, just gver the top, 
Is a sign for all to read: 


“This is the shop of The Loving Child.” 
So come see my hearts to-day— 
Buy this one for Grandma, so sweet and 
mild, 
This bright one for sister, gay. 


See this one for Mother, the best in 
the store— 
Here’s a big one just made for Dad; 
Some lonesome lassie this one will like, 
Pray send it and make her glad. 


Come visit my Valentine Shop, dear 
friend, 
Buy many, or just a few; 
But every kind, loving thought you 
send 
Will some day come back to you. 


A Sure Sign 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


Here’s the mail, sort it quick— 
Papers, letters, notes, 
Postcard scenes, 

Magazines; 

Our hearts are in our throats. 
Something there, 

White and square, 

Sealed with wax, and bumpy— 
At the edges flat and thin, 
In the middle lumpy? 

When you feel the envelope, 
Do your fingers trace 
Something narrow, 

Like an arrow? 

Or a part 

Of a heart? 

Or a Cupid’s face? 

Is your name ’cross the back 
In a crooked line? 

Hurry, then; that’s a sign 
Someone’s sent a valentine! 


The Chirrupy Cricket 
By Martha B. Thomas 


There’s a chirrupy cricket as guest in 
my room; 

He’s quiet all day, but at night in the 
gloom, 

With a zip on the hearth and a zup a‘ 
the door, 

The chirrupy cricket hops out on the 
floor. 


He’s black and he’s shiny, he’s not very 
fat, 

He’s sleek as the silk of my father’s 
tall hat; 

He skates and skedaddles on carpet 
and rug, 

And seems an extremely well-bred lit- 
tle bug. 


And when I’m alone in my room every 
night, 

And the shadows have come, and the 
moon’s out of sight, 

And the world is all silent and solemn 
and bare, 

I’m glad that my chirrupy cricket is 
there! 
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Safety First Exercise 
By Agnes Taylor 


Carelessness—I am Carelessness, 
the enemy of Safety First. With my 
help, 15,000 children were killed last 
year. All enemies use weapons to win 
their battles. My weapons are ones 
which harm boys and girls. Come 
Weapons, speak for yourselves. 

Automobile—I am an _ automobile 
and perhaps have killed more boys and 
girls than anything else. I love to go 
fast down the street; and if I can get 
Carelessness to hold the wheel, then 
look out! 

Train—A train am I, big and strong 
and how my wheels can crush! I do 
my worst work when I go round a 
curve and someone hasn’t read the 
sign, Stop! Look! Listen! 

Street Car—I’m a street car and 
destroy even more than trains do. So 
many children play on the car tracks 
and some of them haven’t learned yet 
how to get on and off a car. 

Match—I am just a tiny match. If 
you want to see what I can do, light 
me and throw me into some dry leaves. 

Gun—An old gun am I. “Not load- 
ed,” they say, but I often manage to 
have one shot hidden away. 

Gasoline—Just gasoline in a can, 
but the match and I can destroy a 
whole family in a minute. 

Nail—I’m a rusty nail, waiting in a 
board till barefoot days come. 

Fly—I didn’t get swatted, so here I 
am, all ready for a cozy water. I’m 
waiting for spring, so I can lay mil- 
lions of eggs. Then there’ll be millions 
of flies to live in filth and carry germs. 

Closed Room—I am a closed room. 
People never air me. I don’t always 
kill, but I make children grow pale. 


Scissors—A pair of scissors, and I’m 
happy when I can aim at baby’s eyes. 

Tea Kettle—I am a tea kettle and I 
sing before I burn. 

Carelessness — Here comes my 
enemy, Safety’ First. Let’s see what 
he has to say. (Enter Safety First.) 


Safety First—I am Safety First. 
I’m not very old and haven’t lived in 
very long, but I’ve come to stay. 
No one can be a friend to me and stick 
to Carelessness. He is proud of the 
many who have been killed. But we 
can’t afford to lose our boys and girls, 
so I have enlisted enough soldiers in 
my army to stop his deadly work. 
These soldiers are so many that they 
can’t be here to-day. Some of them 
are the policemen, firemen, automobile 
horns, railroad signs, fly swatters, 
street cleaners, toothbrushes, soap, 
and, best of all the school children in 
Carelessness—Well, if that’s the 
case, we might as well move along to 
some other city for we can’t win here. 
Come on, Weapons. 
(Exit Carelessness and Weapons, 
driven by Safety First.) 


A Lesson to America 
By Clara A. Nash 


Almost two hundred years have passed 
Since Washington was born, 

Yet he will live in history 
When a million more are gone. 


How dear to us a life like his, 
So brave, so good and true, 

So faithful and so powerful 
When America was new. 


Forever in our memory 
His deeds shall live and grow, 
A lesson to America i 
That every heart should know. 
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When Great-Grandma Was 
Young 


A MINUET WITH WORDS 
By Dorothy S. Lyndall 


This dance should be given by a group 
-of girls and boys about seven years old. 
Have them look at pictures of quaint, 
old-fashioned costumes and tell them 
how strictly children were brought up 
in olden days, and get them to “make- 
believe” that if they are the least bit 
saucy or inattentive they will be con- 
sidered very naughty and will be pun- 
ished. Then tell them how glad we are 
that little children are not treated that 
way any more, but that while learning 
this dance they must “make-believe” 
that they are children living years ago. 
Words are read during the dance. 


COSTUMES 

Girls—Dresses with plain, straight 
waists (not gathered). Low in neck, 
either square or round. Full, short, 
puffed sleeves. Ruffled pantalets and 
full dress skirt sewed on at a slightly 
raised waistline. Skirt should come 
about two and a half inches above an- 
kles and be hooped with baling wire. 
This is the most satisfactory kind of 
wire to use for hooping skirts, although 
featherbone can be used. Either the 
dress skirt or a separate petticoat may 
be hooped. Hoop should be about two 
or two and a half yards around and 
dress skirt five yards around. Poke 
bonnet may be worn if desired. Carry 
small wrist-bag containing stocking 
with hole in it on a stocking darner, 
also needle and thread. White stock- 
ings and black slippers. 

Boys—Upper part of costume made 
like the modern Oliver Twist or Eton 
jacket suits with the Eton jacket cut a 
little shorter than usual. Trousers long 
and tight and buttoned onto waist. 
Lace frill at neck and wrist. White 
stockings and black slippers. 

Paper cambric, silkalene or figured 
voile are suitable materials for the 
girls’ costumes. If separate hoop pet- 
ticoat is worn, make it of tarletan or 
net. For boys’ costumes use paper 
-cambric. 


Music 

“The Minuet,” from “Don Juan” or 
“Don Giovanni,” by W. A. Mozart, 
should be used for this dance. For pi- 
ano, the Schirmer edition is best (ad- 
dress, G. Schirmer, 3 E. 43d St., N. Y.), 
but the Presser edition (address, Theo- 
dore Presser, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
-delphia) is also usable. In the Schirm- 
er edition wait for three measures of 
introduction. In the Presser edition 
the introduction is ten measures long. 
Music is also obtainable for the phono- 
graph—Columbia record, A8098; Vic- 
‘tor, 17087. 


INTRODUCTION 
During the introduction the children 
-are standing in rows at either side of 
:stage or space for dancing. Diamonds 
represent boys; circles girls. (Fig. I.) 


THEME I 


.Stepping demurely in a row. 
ures). 
Starting with foot nearest audience, 
'both rows enter at same time. Walk 


(2 meas- 
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floor before each step. Four counts. 
On five, girls cross left toe back of right 
heel and bend knees. On six, straight- 
en knees. On five, boys close heels and 
bow. See Fig. II for position. 


Hair smooth, and parted just so. (2 
measures). 
Repeat previous step. By end of 
these measures the two lines should be 


overlapped, girls in front of boys. See 
Fig. III. 
Always precise from head to toe. (2 


measures). 

Repeat above step, and by end of 
these measures two lines have changed 
sides. See Fig. IV. 
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ecitations, Songs and 


Fig. VII) and bow as at end of Theme 
I, on same words. 


THEME III 


Even in their dancing they were grave. 
(2 measures). 
Still facing as above, tap front foot 

(foot toward audience) three times and 

walk three steps forward. 


As formal bows and curtseys made. (2 
measures). 
Tap back foot three times. Girls 

cross same foot in back and bow. Boys 

close heels together, place both hands 
at back of waist, palms out, and bow. 


We sometimes wonder when they 
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All turn facing front (Fig. V). 
Girls step on left foot, kneel back on 
right knee and bow forward. Boys take 
one step left, close up with right heel, 
bow forward, one hand placed in front 
and one in back of waist. 


THEME II 


Hands folded, and with downcast eye. 
(2 measures). 

Using same walking step as in Theme 
I, leaders start to front of stage, others 


first four measures of this theme they 
will be in the position which is shown 
in Fig. VI. 


Never a saucy look when folks passed 
by. (2 measures). 

Girls and boys turn eyes toward each 
other and wink. Do not turn head too 
much. Continue above step. 


Both little girls and boys were shy. 
measures.) 

Step on left foot, 1. Cross right back 
and dip by bending knees, 2. Step on 
right and cross left with dip, 3-4. Close 
heels, 5-6. Hang head. 


When Great-Grandma was young. (2 
measures). 


(2 





-four steps forward, lifting feet well off 


falling in line so that by the end of the]. 


To show a dimple’s roguish wile. 





Lines face toward each other (See 


Theme III. Dancers now should be in 

position of Fig. VIII. 

When Great-Grandma was young. (2 
measures). 

Join left hands, hold them high, look 
over left shoulder at partner, and make 
one complete turn in place with six 
steps. 


THEME IV 
Modest and quiet all the while. 
measures). 

The two lines turn and walk directly 
away from each other (Fig. IX) with 
four walking steps, 4. Cross back, 5. 
Point forward, 6. 


(2 


Though sometimes they allowed a smile. 

(2 measures). 

Continue above step, looking back at 
each other over shoulder nearest the 
front. Smile. It is best to look back 
on the dip. 


(2 
measures). 

Continue above step, look back, and 
this time laugh, but change at once to 
a demure expression, with downcast 
eyes. 


When Great-Grandma was young. (2 
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Face in toward each other, turning 
toward front, and bow as in Themes | 
and II, on the same words (Fig. X). 
The center back couple have to move 
in on the turn; the next couple a little 
less; and the front couple turn in place, 


THEME V 
(Same melody as in Theme I.) 


The little boys were all polite. (2 
measures). 
Face girls and bow. 


And never got into a fight. (2 meas- 
ures). 


Face nearest boy and double up fists 


They never, never looked a sight. (2 
measures). 
Face front and brush and arrange 
lace frills at cuffs. 


When Great-Grandma was young. (2 
measures). 

Bow, still facing front. 

During this theme the girls stand 
with hands held out on skirts, fingers 
outstretched very primly, and watch 
boys. 


THEME VI 


And all the little girls were good. (2 
measures). 
Girls hold out skirts as wide as pos- 
sible to. side, and turn slowly in a circle, 
in one spot. : 


Did just exactly as they should. (2 
measures). 
Take stockings out of bags and be- 
gin to darn or make-believe darn them. 


We wouldn’t be quite like them if we 
could. (2 measures). 

Girls put stockings back in bags, 
with saucy nod of head. Let leaders 
start forward, the others falling in 
line (See Fig. XI). March or walk as 
in diagram until they reach position 
of Fig. XII. 


When Great-Grandma was young. (2 
measures). 

The two rows are now in position of 

Fig. XII, boys back of girls. All face 
front and bow, girls kneeling back on 
knee and bending low as possible from 
waist. Boys stand very straight and 
bow forward from waist. 
Lower curtain on this pose, or con- 
tinue music as children walk off, the 
boy and girl indicated at extreme right 
of diagram in lead, others following 
in couples. 


Soldier Boys 


An Exercise for Little Boys Carrying Drums 
and Wearing Paper Cocked Hats 


A-rat-a-tat-tat, a-rat-a-tat-tat, 

Make way for the soldier boy; 
A-rat-a-tat-tat, a-rat-a-tat-tat, 

Oh, life is so full of joy. 

As we go marching up the street, 
A-rat-a-tat-tat, our drums we beat; 
We mind not the cold, we mind not 
the heat, 

A-rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat. 


A-rat-a-tat-tat, our drums we beat; 
On Washington’s Birthday; 
A-rat-a-tat-tat, a-rat-a-tat-tat, 
Drums beat and banners sway. 

As marching up the street we come, 
You'll hear the beating of the drum. 
Hurrah for General Washington! 





measures). 


A-rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat. 
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Outline Books and Other 
Helps for Teachers 


Good English Plans and Programs— 
Compiled by Florence R. Signor 


A new book—just off the press. Prepared for 
the purpose of furnishing teachers with a va- 
riety of material—entertainment, games, poster 
suggestions, and plans successfully carried out 
by many teachers in Better Speech campaigns. 
While the book is designed primarily to offer 
teachers suggestions and help for use in the 
observance of Good English Week, the material 
included may be used quite as_ effectively 
throughout the school year, in the teaching of 
English. a 

Paper cevers. Price, 40 cents postpaid. 


Outline Studies in United States 
History 

By Regina I. Zimmerman, Instructor of His- 
tory, Austin High School, Chicago. These out- 
lines are for use in grammar grades and junior 
high schools and are intended first as a guide to 
an organized study of the material in the class 
textbook, with emphasis on the causal relation 
of facts, and second to provide information 
often omitted from a general text. The treat- 
ment, in ten parts, begins with “‘Factors In- 
fluencin, the Dawn of American History,” and 
concludes with “Modern Problems.” 

“Aids to Study’’ given at the end of each 
chapter include: Problem Questions, Topics for 
Report, Lists of Important Dates and Person- 
ages, Maps to Make, General and Topical Refer- 
ences, Source Articles, Additional Reading Re- 
ferences and References for Children. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines in United States History 


A book of 150 pages by Elmer S. Landes, con- 
taining a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 
Questions and Answers in U. S. History and 
Civil Government; also a brief History of Poli- 
tical Parties, together with tables, nicknames, 
etc. It 13 a book that both teacher and student 
can use advantageously in class work and es- 
pecially in preparing for examination. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


An Outline of English and American 
Literature 

A book by John E. McKean that will help 
student and teacher alike to a mastery of Eng- 
lish and American literature. A complete out- 
line from Beowulf in England and Increase 
Mather in America to the modern writers. It 
may be used with any textbook, or with no text, 
as a guide for library study. A splendid help 





for rapid reviews preparatory ,to examinations 





and in planning | for 
Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography 


One of the most practical and helpful Manuals 
on Geography ever published. It is by Inez N. 
McFee and contains Outlines and Class Plans, 
Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, 
Readings, Valuable References, Devices and Re- 
creations, Subjects for Composition, Search 
Questions, and a great fund of information not 
to be found in any one textbook on geography. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Practical Outlines in Physiology 


Everyday Hygiene and Physiology adapted to 
modern teaching and modern life by John E. 
McKean. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it. 
No padding; nothing essential omitted. Modern, 
scientific data bearing upon the human body. 
It will help you teach the subject and pass the 
examination for a higher grade certificate. 

Paper covers. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


New Practical Orthography 


By Elmer S. Landes. A practical work for 
the upper grammar grades and the lower grades 
in the high school. Clear definitions are given 
on Accent, Articulation, Vowels, Consonants, 
Syllables, Prefixes, xes, Homonyms, Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, Rules for Punctuation, etc. 
In addition, a list of One Hundred Questions 
and Answers, such as are used in examinations. 
Highly useful in class work. 

Paper covers. Price, 20 cents, postpaid 


Twenty Talks to Teachers 


You’ll enjoy this cheering and inspiring book 
by Thomas Sanders. Its plain, friendly, 
heart-to-heart manner makes it easy to read and 
easy to apply to your daily life in the school- 
room. Some of the subjects are: Am I Fit to 
Teach? Shall Teaching Be My Life Work? Se- 
curing a Position. Passing the Examination. 
Grading a School. Opening Exercises. The 
Spirit of the Teacher. The Teacher’s Library. 
The Teacher Outside of the Schoolroom. Good 
Teaching Conditions. What Makes a Good 
School. Ten Time Killers. The Value of a 
High School Course. A Talk About Spelling. 
Arithmetic in the School. Teaching Literature. 

178 pages. Cloth covers. Price, 60 cents, 
Postpaid. 


Sanders’ Opening Exercises for Schools 


A good beginning of each day will be assured 
by the use of bright, snappy opening exercises 
such as are found in this book by Thomas E. 
Sanders. It will help to decrease tardiness, to 
secure and retain interest and attention, to de- 
velop the spirit of good fellowship, to maintain 
order and decorum and to insure a day of cheer- 
fulness and profit for teacher and pupils. 

The purpose of Sanders’ Opening Exercises 
for Schools is to suggest variations for these 
Periods and to provide material for them. It is 
a treasury of plans, suggestions, stories, songs, 
Poems and memory gems. There are nearly fifty 
complete steries as well as several hundred other 
selections, in fact enough for the entire year. 

111 pages. Paper covers. Price 35c, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa 
Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You.) 
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I Wonder, Don’t You? 
By* Grace C. Roberts 


When the winter snow falls drearily 
down, 

Over the earth all dusty and brown, 

Over the valleys, the hills, and the 
town, 

The little wood folk, once so lively and 


gay, 
Are tucked in their soft, snug nests 
away. 
What do they think of and dream of 
all day? 
I wonder, don’t you? 


Do they dream, on these days so dark 
and cold, 

Of spring flowers peeping from the 
black mold— 

Miss Lily Bud shining in white and 
gold? 

Does Frisky the squirrel, in his hollow 
tree, 

Count up the nuts he has gathered with 
glee, 

As he skipped and scampered so gay 
and free? ‘ 

I wonder, don’t you? 


Miss Fluffy-ball Rabbit, on couch of 
fur, 

Does she dream of that hound dog chas- 
ing her 

As she slipped through her door with a 
“Good-by, sir’? ®& < 

Does the wood rat lay his head on his 
paws 

And dream how he stole that apple he 
gnaws, 

As he lazily yawns with sleepy jaws? 

I wonder, don’t you? 


The little wood folk by river and stream, 
Are their eyes shut tight or brightly 
agleam? 
Are they quite as fast asleep as they 
seem? 
I wonder, don’t you? 


George Washington Song 
By: Ida Mills Wilhelm 


Tune: “Yankee Doodle” 


I love the name of Washington, 
I love my country too, sir, 
I’m glad I am American, 
And mean to be so true, sir. 


Chorus— 
Washington, George Washington, 
Name we all revere, sir, 
Honor too, both you and I, 
With every passing year, sir. 


I hope we all will try to be 
A hero such as he, sir, 
And do our part with all our heart 
As long as time shall be, sir. 
—Chorus 


For girls and boys, though they are 
small, 
Can do a little too, sir; 
We mean to try, for by and by 
We'll be as big as you, sir. 
—Chorus 


Johnnie’s Valentine 
By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


Johnnie cut some cardboard 
Trimmed it with paper lace, 
Pasted in the middle 
A lovely lady’s face; 


Drew on it a Cupid, 
Aiming at a heart, 

And a bow all ready 
With a feathered dart. 


Johnnie wrote these words on it: 
“T can love no other 

As I do my sweetheart,”— 
Then took it home to Mother! 
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N. Y. Herald Tribune Photo 


Upward and downward 
Brushed the six hundred 


IX hundred happy New York 

children took part in this tooth 
brush drill. Lined up in rows, they 
brushed their teeth in unison, keep- 
ing time with a band of music. 
They were not taught to brush 
from left to right—a system that 
authorities unite in condemning. 
They were taught the correct 
method of brushing—up and down 
with the “grain” of the teeth. 


Perhaps not all the children in 
the picture had Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brushes. But the many who 
did found it easy to brush the proper 
way. With the curved shape of the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic they found it easy 
to brush their upper teeth down- 
ward and their lower 
teeth upward. 


They cleaned four or 




































five teeth while less fortunate chil- 
dren with flat brushes could clean 
but two. They reached, with the end 
tuft, even the backs of the back teeth 
which ordinary brushes overlook. 

Thousands of teachers all over 
the world are showing children how 
to brush teeth the correct way. 
Thousands are telling children 
about the one tooth brush that 
makes correct brushing natural 
and easy—the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
two sizes for children—Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Baby for those in the lower 
grades, and Pro-phy-lac-tic Small 
for the older children. The former 
is 25c and the latter 40c. 


Send for this 
free chart 
Get one of these free charts 
to help you encourage pu- 
pils to brush their teeth 
regularly. Each day a gold 
star is given each pupil who 











regularly brushes his teeth. 
Teachers have found in this 
chart a real help in the 
teaching of Oral Hygiene. 
You may have one of these 
charts free by mailing us 
the coupon below. 









































This chart is free. Actual size 
a 3\, 31 in. x 21 in. Sign and mail 
“3 the coupon. 
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Pro-pny-Lac-tic Brusn Company 
Florence, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me the 
free chart, together with gold stars, 
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Three Valentines 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


A dear little, sweet little, blue-eyed 
girl 
Made valentines—one, two, three, 
With ribbons and hearts and cupids 
and lace 
As pretty and dainty as could be; 
She wrapped them up neatly and sealed 
them just so, 
And wrote the addresses with care, 
Then off to the letter-box joyfully sped, 
While the breeze played tag with 
her hair. 


The first one was sent to old Mr. Gray, 
A crabbed old fellow was he 
Who wouldn’t let children step into his 
yard 
Or stop a while under his tree; 
When the letter-man brought him the 
wee valentine 
He gazed at it quite a long while, 
Then carefully placing it upon a shelf, 
His features lit up with a smile. 
“TI wonder who thought of an old man 
like me?” 
He mused as he sat there alone, 
And it seemed that the lonely old room 
where he sat, 
A trifle less lonely had grown. 


The second one traveled to Mrs. Mc- 
Cabe, 
Who lived near the end of the lane; 
Her only companion a fat tabby cat, 
Quite faithful through sunshine and 
rain. 
When the letter-man came up that 
crooked old path 
And handed the missive to her, 
The little old widow’s heart fluttered a 
bit 
While her spectacles queerly did blur. 
She glanced at the writing so childish 
and crude, 
And she said, with a pleased little 
smile, 
“Some dear little child thought of Wid- 
ow McCake,” 
And her heart beat with pleasure the 
while. 


The third one was left at the home of 
wee Jim, 


The wash-woman’s dear crippled 
boy; 
He reached out both hands for the 
gaily-d-cked card, 


And his thin little face shone with 


joy. 
The sudden delight brought the rose to 
his cheeks, 
And gladness made misty his eyes. 
“Oh, isn’t it lovely, dear Mother,” he 
cried, 
“Such a wonderful, happy surprise!” 
The wash-woman murmured, “God bless 
the good child 
That thought of this dear lad of 
mine.” 
Thus a small act of love can much 
pleasure bestow, 
Though it be but a gay valentine. 


Liberty’s Beacon 


Safe is the freedom we cherish— 
Safe is the rule of the right! 

Children will hold it and guard it— 
Liberty’s beacon of light! 
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The Name of Lincoln 


Lincoln! When men would name a 
man 
Just, unperturbed, magnanimous, 
Tried in the lowest seat of all, 
Tried in the chief seat of the house— 
Lincoln! When men would name a 
man 
Who wrought the great work of his 


age, 
Who fought and fought the noblest 
fight, 
And marshalled it from stage to 
stage, 


Victorious, out of dust and dark, 
And into dawn and on till day, 
Most humble when the peans rang, 
Least rigid when the enemy lay 


Prostrated for his feet to tread— 
This name of Lincoln will they name, 
A name revered, a name of scorn, 
Of scorn to sundry, not to fame. 


Lincoln, the man who freed the slave; 
Linec’*: whom never self enticed; 
Slain Lincoln, worthy found to die 
A soldier of his captain Christ. 


Little Boy Abe 
By Virginia Baker 


Little Boy Abe had a homely face, 
But his heart was kindly and true; 

And I think that I will try to be 
Like Little Boy Abe—wouldn’t you? 


Little Boy Abe had an awkward way, 
But his thoughts were noble and 
wise; 
And I think a boy can be like him, 
If hard, very hard, he tries. 


Little Boy Abe dressed in homespun 
clothes, 
But his wit was keen and bright; 
And I think a boy will never be du!l 
If he thinks with all his might. 


Little Boy Abe grew into a man 

‘ Beloved by the people all; 

And I’m going to try to grow great, 
like him, 





Even if, now, I am small. 
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. Recitation: Songs and Plays 


The Earth and the Sun 
By Margaret R. Chatfield 
CHARACTERS 


Sun 
Prompter 


Chorus 
Earth 


PROPERTIES 


A wand for Chorus; a wreath of 
leaves for Earth; a crown and placard 
for Sun; two placards for Prompter. 
Reverse of each placard shows the time 
six hours later, thus: 


SECOND PLACARD 
Sunrise Midday Sunset Midnight 
6A.M. 12Noon 6P.M. 12 Midnight 


THE DIALOGUE 

CHORUS— 

This little play 

We give to-day 

Will serve to show 

That we all know 

Just how our Earth 

Goes round and round; 

How day and night 

Each come in turn. 

The Sun stands still 

While this is done, 

And thus you learn 

Like us, through fun. 


First PLACARD 


SuN— 
I am the Sun. 
I shine right on 
From dark to dawn; 
Though hid from you 
I do not sleep, 
But while the Earth 
Is turning round, 
On other worlds 
My light is thrown. 


EARTH— 
I am the Earth 
On which you live, 
I peep around 
And see the Sun, 


SUNRISE— 
And then ’tis dawn, 
(Chorus points to 6 A. M. card.) 
And you must wake 
And start your day 
Of work and play. 


MmppaYy— 
I turn about one, 
One little pace, 





TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


PIECES AND PLAYS FOR SPECIAL Days. 
entine’s Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’s BIRTHDAY. 
PIECES AND PLAYS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOL Days. 
128 pages. 35 cents.) 


(Including, among others, Val- 
192 pages. 35 cents.) 
(192 pages. 35 cents.) 
(192 pages. 35 cents.) 
(120 pages. 35 cents.) 


(For February holidays and other occasions. 


POPULAR TEN-CENT PLAYS 


UNCLE SAM’s PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM: 


graphs of historical characters. 
grades. 

GEORGE IN NuRSERY LAND: 
Birthday. For primary grades. 


A play depicting living photo- 
For intermediate and grammar 


A Mother Goose operetta for Washington’s 
7 girls, 11 boys, and chorus. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 
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And view the Sun 

Full face to face. 

It now is noon 

(Prompter shows Midday side of 
placard.) 

And home you go— 


EARTH— 
Well-pleased to be 
So gay and free. 


SUNSET— 
Once more I turn, 
For time speeds on, 
And hours have passed, 
And now at last 
The day is done, 
(Prompter shows Sunset side of 
placard.) 
Night comes on fast. 
The light is dim. 
You scarce can see, 
And soon in bed 
You all will be. 


MIDNIGHT— 
I turn again 
With back to sun; 
"T is darkest night, 
No light is seen. 
(Prompter flashes Midnight side of 
card.) 
All eyes shut tight, 
You’re fast asleep, 
And so you stay 
Till break of day. 


CHORUS— 
So Earth goes on, round and round, 
Day after day the whole year through. 
Each spin it makes twice twelve 
hours takes, 
Or twenty-four,—just that, no more. 
It’s clear to me. Is it to you? 


The Best Valentine 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
An Exercise for Four Small Children 


First CHILD (displaying a bouquet 
of paper roses)— 
Someone sent me roses, 
Big and red and fine; 
Nothing could be better 
For a valentine. 


SECOND CHILD (holding up, as she 
speaks, a number of candy hearts 
suspended from bright colored strings 
or ribbons) — 
Oh, candy hearts are very good 
To bring love’s words of greeting, 
And afterwards I am quite sure 
They will be fine for eating. 


THIRD CHILD (showing valentine 
card) — 
This pretty card that someone sent, 
To bring true love to me, 
With big red hearts 
And silver darts, 


Is sweet as it can be. 


FourTH CHILD (empty-handed) — 
I didn’t get a picture card, 
Some candy or a rose, 
Yet I am not one wee bit sad, 
As you might well suppose. 
These valentines are beautiful, 
But not so good as mine. 
You see, my mother promised me 
To be my valentine! 
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Coming: The National Week of Song! 
February 22-28 


A= this year we are asking our readers’ co-operation in ob- 

servance of the National Week of Song, of which Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans has been chief sponsor since 1916. The 
particular way in which, in your community, the week is observed 
will depend upon local conditions. In any case, however, it should 
be a week in which singing is a special feature in the schools and in 
the community at large. 


Do you ask: “Why not let somebody else do it?” The reason we 
appeal particularly to the schools and the teachers is that through 
these instrumentalities the week can be given the character which 
is desired. However, civic and welfare agencies, community 
choruses and choral societies, if such there be, should be enlisted in 
the cause so as to interest the whole community and insure that on 
at least one evening of the week there shall be a general community 
gathering. 

The purpose of the National Week of Song can be achieved only 
by the singing of the best songs—those that should be known and 
sung by all the people. Of these, our patriotic songs would come 
first to mind. During the war we became more familiar with them 
than ever before, and they should not be neglected or forgotten now. 
Then there are folk songs of Europe and America which have won 
the love of the people; hymns and carols and old ballads of senti- 
ment which to many are reminiscent of days long past. It is not 
possible here to mention all the songs that would be suitable, but 
they will be found in collections of songs for community and school 
use. 


In arranging your program, keep in mind the idea behind the ob- 
servance. Remember the week—February 22-28, the week including 
Washington’s Birthday—and as you sing in your schools and your 
community gatherings you will find it an inspiration to remember 
that during the same week, from one end to the other of this broad 
land, there is a chorus of voices uniting with you in the old melodies 
that are a part of our common heritage. 

For further information and suggestions on observance, address: 
The National Week of Song, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y. 

















MAJESTIC 
The World’s 
Largest Ship 


See Europe Next Summer 


But begin now to make your 
plans. Make Europe your defi- 
nite objective for next summer. 
On our Cabin steamers, in the 
Second Cabins of our express 
liners, and on our Third Class 
summer tours you'll find agree- 
able companions — students, 











DON'T deny yourself the cul- 
tural advantages of Euro- 
pean travel. Don’t miss the 
vivid scenes, and the new ex- 
periences that will be the 
treasures of a lifetime. 


Cost of steamship fare is no 


longer prohibitive. Completely 
comfortable and very attractive 
accommodations may be had 
at a figure well within the reach 
of the limited vacation budget. 


professors, professional men— 
travelers who know that the 
joys and rewards of travel need 
not be measured in terms of 
money spent. 


For further information apply to us or to your local steamship agent. 


WZWHITE STAR LINES7 





AMERICAN LINE \> 


=] RED STAR LINE 





INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway 


New York City 
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Now!—A new way 
to lighten cloudy teeth 


—and without bleaching or harsh grit. 
The way foremost dentists now are urging. 


[bic teeth, dingy teeth, teeth 
that lack gleam and lustre— 
modern science has discovered a 
new way to correct them. 


In a short time you can work a 
transformation. In ten days you 
can have whiter, more gleaming 
teeth than you ever thought you 
could have. 

This offers you free a 10-day 
test. Simply use the coupon. 


Why teeth lose color, how combat- 
ing the film works wonders— 
note results in 10 days 


Look at your teeth. If dull, cloudy, 
run your tongue across them. 
You will feel a film. That’s the 
cause of the trouble. You must 
combat it. 

Film is that viscous coat that 
you feel. It clings to teeth, gets 
into crevices and stays. It hides 
the natural luster of your teeth. 

It also holds food substance 
which ferments and causes acid. 
In contact with teeth, this acid 
invites decay. Millions of germs 


breed in it. And they, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


So dull and dingy teeth mean 
more than loss of good appearance. 
They may indicate danger, grave 
danger to your, teeth. 


New methods now that mean greater 
tooth beauty plus better protec- 
tion from tooth troubles 


Ordinary tooth pastes were unable 


to cope adequately with that film. 
Not one could effectively combat it. 
Harsh grit tended to injure the 
enamel. Soap and chalk were in- 
adequate. 


Now modern dental science has 
found two new combatants. Their 
action is to curdle film and then 
harmlessly remove it. They are 
embodied in a new type tooth paste 
called Pepsodent—a scientific 
method that is changing the tooth 
cleansing habits of some 50 differ- 
ent nations. 

To millions this new way has 
proved the folly of having dull 
and dingy teeth. The folly of 
inviting tooth troubles when their 
chief cause can be _ combated. 
Don’t you think it worth while to 
try it for 10 days; then to note re- 
sults yourself? 


Make the test 


Remember, every time you eat, 
food clings to your teeth. Film is 
constantly forming. The film 
that ruins teeth; that mars their 
luster, makes them look dingy 
and dull. 

This new way will combat it— 
will give the lustrous teeth you 
envy. 

It will polish your teeth; give 
them a new beauty that will de- 
light you. 

Make the test today. Clip the 
coupon for a free 10-day tube. 
Why follow old methods when 
world’s dental authorities urge a 
better way? 


Protect the enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then removes 


it with an agent far softer than enamel. 


Never 


use a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 





—— | 
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Mail Coupon for 
10-Day Tube to 


Send to: 


Name 





Address 





Only one tube to a family. 


PAT.OFF 








Dept. 453, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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10-day Test FREE 
Mail the Coupon 
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HENRY LONGFELLOW 


The Flag 


There’s no coward stripe upon it, 
And no shame is written on it, 

All the blood that’s in its crimson 
Is the blood of manhood true; 
There’s no base and brutal glory . 

Woven sadly in its story. 
It’s a bright flag, and a right flag, 
And the flag for me and you. 


It’s the flag without a fetter; 
It’s the flag of manhood better; 
It has never done a mean thing, 
Never waved above a brute; 
Greed and hate it never shielded, 
Unto wrong it never yielded, 
It’s a fine flag, a divine flag 
That in reverence we salute. 


It’s the flag of all the glory 
That is written in man’s story; 
It’s the emblem of his freedom 
And the hope of men oppressed ; 

It asks no disgraceful duty, 
Never stains with shame its beauty. 
It’s a pure flag, and a sure flag, 

It is our flag and the best. 

From “The American Boy.” 


A Dyspeptic Ode 

Let poets rave, as poets will, 
About the heart’s control, 

And in their lofty lyrics still 
Its vital worth extol; 

I, who must walk in humble ways 
And modest muses woo, 

I write this simple song to praise 
The liver good and true. 


Pray tell me what are hearts to men, 
What’s anything, alack! 

To us poor bilious creatures when 
The liver’s out of whack? 

While sentiment, I grant it, is 
Quite proper in its place, 

Yet when we get right down to “biz 
The liver sets the pace. 


” 


So let’s not to the dreamy bards’ 
Soft caroling succumb, 

For he who clearest truth regards 
Will keep his liver plumb; 

He knows full well a heart may bless 
A mortal, in a way, 

But oh! it’s quite “N. G.,” unless 
His liver’s all “O. K.” 


And here and now I make my plaint 
To all the cooks: Beware 

On what you feed us, for a saint 
On bile-distressing fare 

Must soon become a demon! Yes, 
You guide us, day by day, 

For piousness and biliousness 

’ Go different paths, they say. 

Nixon Waterman. 


Brought Back 


She wandered alone at midnight, 
through alley and court and street, 

Through the heart of the wealthy city, 
yet starving for food to eat; 

Still on, though her feet were weary, 
and the wintry wind blew keen, 

Whilst her heart was nearly breaking 
at thought of the “might have been.” 


Through her mind old scenes are ‘pass- 
ing, so vivid and quick and clear; 
She can see the stile where Harold first 

met her and called her “dear”; 
And the old, sweet country village, 
where she lived in the days gone by, 
And where not a pang of sorrow e’er 
caused her a tear or sigh. 


Then again does her fancy paint her a 
picture of that gay scene, 

When the wedding bells rang sweetly, 
and she was a sailor’s queen. 

But the vision melts, and quickly there 
flits through her haunted mind 

The sight of her love departing, and 
leaving her sad, behind. 


Our Reader 
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Poems 


s Have Asked 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 


memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those 'who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








He had gone to his duty bravely, away 
o’er the salt blue sea; 

“Oh, God!” she prayed when he left 
her, “bring Harold again to me.” 
But months went by and he came not, 

and now two years had fled; 
She had lost all hope, and mourned him 
as one who was surely dead. 


She had wed against parents’ wishes, 
they’d renounced her long ago, 

And poverty’s strong hand forced her 
to take to the needle and sew; 

But she who had loved the country, and 
thrived in its pure, fresh air, 

Soon pined in the crowded city, penned 
up in a workroom there. 


Still on did she wander slowly, till, 
weary and well-nigh spent, 

Into one of the broad recesses on Lon- 
don Bridge she went, 

And peering just over the coping, she 
strained her eyes to scan 

The re beneath where swiftly the 
cold, black river ran. 


What horrible thoughts are coming! 
They tell her a leap in there 

Will ease her of all life’s burdens, its 
pain and want and care. 

“Only one leap,” she murmurs; 
more to be starved, oppressed; 

Maybe I shall meet my Harold in the 
far-off land of rest.” 


“no 


She sprang on the bridge’s coping, and 
gave just a glance around. 

No one in sight! ’Twas lucky! But her 

sharp ear caught a sound. 

was a_ footstep coming quickly. 

Should she wait till it passed her by? 

No, she would plunge that instant. 
What matter who saw her die? 


"T 


But a voice cries, “Hold! for God’s 
sake!” She starts, and falls from 
the ridge, 

Not into the rushing river—not on to 
the hard, stone bridge; 

But a man’s strong arms have caught 
her, she is gently raised to her feet; 

She turns, and they both are startled 
as soon as their glances meet. 


“Harold!” “Why, Bess, my darling!” 
The husband and wife have met. 

What pen can describe the gladness 
such meetings as:these beget? 

Bess hardly believed her senses; she 
felt so a, blest, 

As her weary head lay pillowed on her 
sailor-husband’s breast. 





He told how his ship had foundered, 
how he managed to reach a shore, 
Where he eked out an existence for 

eighteen months or more, 
Till rescued, he came to England to 
search for his poor youns wife, 
And how he at last had found her, and 
brought her back to life. 
John F. Nicholls. 


The Ride of Collins Graves 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FLOOD IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, MAY 16, 1874 


No song of a soldier riding down 

To the raging fight of Winchester town; 

No song of a time that shook the earth 

With the nation’s throe at a nation’s 
birth; 

But the song of a brave man, free 
from fear 

As Sheridan’s self, or Paul Revere; 

Who risked what they risked,—free 
from strife 

ies, - promise of glorious pay,—his 
ife. 


The peaceful valley has waked and 
stirred, 
And the answering echoes of life are 


eard; 
The dew still clings to the trees and 


grass, 

And the earlier toilers smiling pass, 

As they glance aside at the white- 
walled homes, 

Or up in the valley where merrily 


comes 

The h that sparkles in diamond 
rills 

As ye sun comes over the Hampshire 
ills. 


What was it that passed like an omi- 
nous breath? 

Like a shiver of fear or a touch of 
death? 

wae it? The valley is peaceful 
still, 

And the leaves are afire on the top of 
the hill; 

It was not a sound, nor a thing of 


sense— 

But a pain, like a pang in the short 
suspense 

That wraps the being of those who see 

At their feet the gulf of eternity. 


The air of the valley has felt the chill; 
The — pause at the door of the 
mill; 





Now Ready: BOOK TWO of 


“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


d Hes remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NorMAL INstrRUCTOR had requested us to 
publish we were unable to include in our first collection. Book Two of 
“Poems Teachers Ask For” is now off the press. It is the same size as 
Book One and contains more than 200 poems, Like Book One, it may be 
had for 80 cents in standard cloth covers. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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The housewife, keen to the shivering 


air, 
Arrests her foot on the cottage stair, 
Instinctive taught by the mother-love, 
And thinks of the sleeping ones above, 


Why start the listeners? Why does the 


course ‘ : 

Of the mill-stream widen? Is it a 
horse— : 

“Hark to the sound of his hoofs,” they 


say— C4 

That gallops so wildly Williamsburg 
way? 

God! What was that, like a human 
shriek, : 

From the winding valley? Will nobody 


speak; 

Will nobody answer those women who 
cry 

As the awful warnings thunder by? . 


Whence come they? Listen! And now 
they hear i 
The sound of the galloping horse-hoofs 


near; 
They watch the trend of the vale, and 


see 

The rider, who thunders so menac- 
ingly, 

With waving arms and warning scream 

To the home-filled banks of the valley 
stream. 

He draws no rein, but he shakes the 
street 

With a shout and the ring of the gal- 
loping feet, 

And this the cry that’he flings to the 


wind: 

“To the hills for your lives! The flood 
is behind!” 

He cries and is gone; but they know 
the worst— 

The treacherous Williamsburg dam has 
burst! 

The basin that nourished their happy 
homes 

Is changed to a demon—lIt comes! It 
comes! 


A monster in aspect, with shaggy front 
Of shattered dwellings to take the 


brunt 
Of the dwellings they shatter,—white- 
maned and hoarse, 
The merciless terror fills the course 
Of the narrow valley, and rushing 


raves, i 
With death on the first of its hissing 


waves, 

Till = and street and crowded 
mi 

Are crumbled and crushed. But on- 
ward still, 

In front of the roaring flood is heard 

The galloping horse and the warning 


word. 

Thank God, that the brave man’s life 
is spared! 

From Williamsburg town he nobly 


dared 
To race with the flood and to take the 


roa 

In front of the terrible swath it 
mowed. 

For miles it thundered and crashed 


behind, 

But he looked ahead with a steadfast 
mind: 

“They must be warned!” was all he 
said, 

As away on his terrible ride he sped. 


When heroes are called for, bring the 
crown 

To this Yankee rider; send him down 

On the stream of time with the Curtius 


old: 

His —, as the Roman’s, was brave 
an : 

And the tale can as noble a thrill awake, 

For he offered his life for the people’s 


sake. 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 
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Sketched from life 1924 
Teachers and students at Lod Cathedral, Meaux 


Low Cost Trips 
to EUROPE 


Summer of 1925 


HE United States Lines has 
made it possible for you to go 
abroadcomfortably yeteconom- 
ically. Last summer thousands 
of Americanstraveled to Europe 
at lowcost. On one voyageof ihe 
Leviathan over 70 institutions 
ywere represented by 225 students 
and teachers. This summer 
thousands more will enjoy the 
cultural and educational advan- 
tages of a European trip. Exclu- 
sive tourist class accommoda- 
tions (formerly third class) are 
reserved on famous U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships. You can make 
the round trip to Cherbourg 
from New York for only $175 
on the Leviathan and $162 on 
all other ships of the line. This 
includes scrupulously clean and 
comfortable cabins, a variety of 
excellentfood, courteousservice, 
ample deck space and other fea- 
tures to insure a perfectly de- 
lightfulvoyage. Startmaking your 
plans now by getting all the facts. 


Send the Coupon 


Mail the coupon today for in- 
teresting, illustrated literature, 
includingaPrincetonProfessor’s 
account of his trip last summer. 
Practicalitinerariesand itemized 
costs of actual European tours 
are also included in this 32-page 
booklet—everything to helpyou 
in perfecting your plans. Just 
clip the coupon now—there is 
no obligation. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Managing Operators for 








U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Pi sitll Otay 


To UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway 1602 New York City 
Students Tour Dept. 





Please send me the new booklet, ‘‘Students Tours 
to Europe” and full information about low cost 
travel to and in Europe. 


If I go, date will be about, 





There will be. 


persons in my party. 





Name 





Address 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Keep On A-Goin’ 


There’s only one method of meetin’ 
life’s test; 
Jes’ keep on a-strivin’ an’ hope fur 
the best; ve 
Don’t give up the ship an’ retire in 
dismay 

’Cause hammers are thrown when 
you’d like a bouquet. 

This world would be tiresome, we'd all 
get the blues, 

If all the folks in it held just the same 
views. 


So finish your work, show the best of 


your skill, 
Some folks won’t like it, but other 
folks will. 


If you’re leadin’ an army or buildin’ 


a fence 

Do the most that you kin with your 
own common sense, 

One small word of praise in this 
journey of tears 

Outweighs in the balance ’gainst a 
cartload of sneers; 

The plants that we’re passin’ as com- 
monplace weeds 

Oft prove to be jes’ what some suffer- 
er needs. 

So keep on a-goin’; don’t stay stand- 
in’ still; 

Some people won’t like you, but other 


folks will. 
Philander Johnson. 


Right Thinking 


Our choice of ideas is as definite a 
matter as our choice of associates and 
of work. 

The mental is the master of the 
physical. Gross minds operate in 
gross ways, and the physical response 
is gross. Fine minds put a lofty im- 
print on life. 

The gross mind is as a waste place, 
overgrown with noxious plants, in- 
fested by venomous creatures, a nest- 
*; place for unclean birds. 

he fine mind is as a fair garden 
of lovely flowers and delightful fruits, 
where laughing children play, and 
where song birds enchant the ear. 

No one can have a lovely material 
realm if his mind is not a realm of 
lovely ideas. It is impossible for the 
life to be lovely, lofty, serene, if the 
mind is gross. Though Bottom for a 
season be surrounded by fairies, he 
remains Bottom, and accepts long 
ears as a matter of course. 

Each of us lives in a world fashioned 
by the individual consciousness. Fine 
ideas make a fine consciousness, when 
held to with persistency and faith. 
When held to with persistency and 
faith, the fine ideas incarnate, and so 
ultimately supplant the gross in the 
mental realm and the material realm 
of the individual. 

The idea of God as the sustaining 
presence and the unfailing guidance 
in life may be made so steadfast in 
consciousness that the talk, the walk, 
and the ways of life take on the 
sweetness of the divine.—Shanklin. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


“If everyone’s peculiar care 
Was written on his brow, 

How many would our sorrows share 
Who claim our envy now.” 


“We rob many of our fairest plans 
of their success by lack of patience, 
and pluck them, like unripe fruit, to 
be disappointed in their taste.” 


Do not think of your own faults; 
still less of others’, In every person 
that comes near you, look for what 
is good and beautiful, honor it, re- 
joice in it, and as you can try and 
imitate it. Your faults will drop off 
like dead leaves when their time 


comes.—John Ruskin 


To do your best—there honor lies! 
At sawing wood or swatting flies, 
At writing poems or raising greens, 
Or making coffee out er beans— 
Your soul will know the sweetest rest, 
If you will always do your best. 
nele Walt. 
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She Shree 
Prize Winning 
Stories 


Mere than 3300 tourists during 1924 took advantage of the 

“Cunard Vacation Specials”—initiated last season—and traveled 
' 

to and from Europe in our appropriately rearranged and specially 


reserved Third Cabin accommodations, 


As a result a vast number of spontaneous appreciative letters 
reached us and we decided to offer three cash' prizes of 


the total value of $600.— for the three best 


narratives describing these European trips.) 


These three stories are now published in booklet form 
and will be mailed free to all interested in similar tours. 


In establishing the 


Cunard Vacation Specials 


our aim was to afford Teachers, Students, College men and women, 
Professional people and kindred Tourists an opportunity of visit- 
ing Europe comfortably and in seemly and congenial company, 


at the lowest possible cost. 


“How I Traveled | 
to Europe and. 
Back for ‘170 


q | 


The same travel facilities, put in a 
more extended form, will be available on Cunard 
Liners during 1925 The accommodations offered include 
comfortable, well-ventilated private staterooms for two or three 
persons; many baths; large dining halls; lounges and libraries; 


plenty of deck space for exercise and recreation; excellent and 
abundant menus. 


Big Value For Your Vacation Money! 


$162.—up 


is the rate for the round-trip transatlantic fare. 


$23 0.—up 


will pay for an all-inclusive tour to Paris and London, then to 
Liverpool or Southampton; duration about three weeks. 


Large selection of other itineraries varying in rate and time 


necessary. 


Reservations may be made now. 


For full information and sailing schedules apply 


CUNARD 


25 Broadway 


and ANCHOR. 
STEAM SHIP LINES 


NEW YORK or Branches and Agencies: 
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A Crisp, Light 
Lunch for 22c 


The cup that makes children love their milk; makes 
them eat their milk a-:d never tire of it. If you buy milk 
in bulk instead of half pint bottles, the cost of the cups 
is absorbed by the difference in price and the child will 
get twice the nutritious value. Whole wheat flour is 
used, and after baking to a delicious crispness, the cup 
is lined with a thin coating of pure chocolate. 
This flavor combined with the milk makes a de- 
licious and nourishing light lunch. 


SOLVES THE MILK PROBLEM 


KKACKEK-KUP 


Registered U. 6. Patent 


The Cup You Eat 






















In many schools the Kracker- 
a Kup full of milk is sold to the 
pupils for 5c or 6c each. In this 
way they can be made to pay for themselves 
with benefit to all. 


To schools and boards of education we make a 
special price of $3.60 per gross delivered. On ac- 
count of the scientific packing required WE CAN Use the 


SHIP THE CUPS ONLY IN GROSS LOTS. Coupon 
Below 


PATENTS PENDING 





THE TAKAMINE BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 
Costs 


Here is a practical, economical tooth brush, scientif- 
ically correct, that is being used in thousands of 
schools in oral hygiene work. They are endorsed and 
recommended by many of our leading educators. The 
bristles are the best procurable and they stay in. 


This brush is designed to reach and thoroughly clean 
every tooth in the mouth. Seven (7) dollars per 
gross delivered in gross lots, or 5c each in less than 
gross lots. If you wish to order less than gross lots 
the cost will be 5c each plus postage (see table below). 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
























STATE 
TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. AMOUNTS 
Please ship me one gross of Kracker-Kups; price $3.60 
delivered 
Shp me one gross of Takamine Tooth Brushes; 
price 67.00 Golivered. ...sscccccccevcccsccesseces 


Indicate nu.aber, 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 5 cents 
_ rrr rrr er ere rr eT eee 


Corer reser cere seers eseeseerseeeseseeese 


NOTE: In ordering Tooth Brushes in less than gross lots add to 
remittance enough to cover postage as follows : 


























Number of East of M'ss's-|West of Micsis- 
Brushes sippi River sippi River 

From to 7 3 cents 3 cents 

From 8to 14 4 cents 4 cents 

From 14 to 50 7 cents 10 cents 

From 50 to 100 10 cents 15 cents 
the Total amount enclosed $............ 
Coupon ll cl a i ca ecu skies aac 


eee ee ee 
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Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 66) 


CHARLES I—The Splendid Spur, “Q.” 


CROMWELL—The Lion’s Whelp, Amelia 

E. Barr. 

CHARLES II—In the Golden Days, Edna 

Lyall. 

JAMES II—Lorna Doone, R. D. Black- 
more. 

Wituiam III—Blue Pavilions, “Q.” 

ANNE—Bravest of the Brave, G. A. 
Henty. 

GEORGE I—Rob Roy, Scott. 

GrEorRGE II—Kidnapped, R. L. Steven- 
son. 

Georce III—A Tale of Two Cities, 

Charles Dickens. 

Such stories as these will arouse 
interest in history and will lead the 
pupils to read further, preferably in a 
reliable reference work prepared with 
a view to use in schools. 


Other Worth-While Books 


In one class a child brought a list 
of 100 Worth-While Books and posted 
it on the bulletin board. (This can 
be obtained from Horton Publishing 
Co., Spokane, Wash., price 30 cents.) 

The children gathered around it ex- 
claiming, “Oh, I’ve read this one!’ 
“TI liked that!” etc., until it occurred 
to the teacher to assign as a lesson 
that each child should copy the names 
of the books which he had read and 
also the names of those he would like 
to read. The pupils were to be al- 
lowed to read these books during their 
spare time in school and each was 
to try to have read at least five of the 
hundred before the year was over. 

Many of the books in the list are 
too difficult for eighth graders, but 
many others are not. Unless a taste 
for good reading has been developed be- 
fore the age of twenty, it is likely 
never to be. (In this connection the 
Graded Inst of Books for Children 
put out by the American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago, $1.25, will be found 
valuable.) 

From this reading was developed a 
type of book review that did away 
with the written book review—a 
bugbear to pupil and teacher. When 
a child had finished reading a book 
and was ready to review it he put 
the name of the book and his name 
on the board where it would not be 
erased. When there were five names 
on the board the next recitation was 
assigned to oral book reviews. 

The object of these reviews was not 
ostensibly, to see if the child had rea 
the book, but to create a desire to read 
it in the minds of the audience. ‘Each 
speaker was allowed six minutes in 
which to lead his hearers into the book. 
Having reached a most exciting place 
he stopped, and the listeners would 
have to read the book to get the rest 
of the story. This is a marvelous 
stimulus to reading and it develops 
the ability, even in the slowest child, 
to tell a story briefly and well. The 
story-teller who can make his audience 
lead, “Oh, go on and finish,” when 
e comes to a climax, becomes the rule, 
not the exception. 

Since the public library probably 
cannot supply the number of copies 
desired of certain books, the children 
will often bring their own copies and 
lend them to their friends. One child 
helped supply the demand by bring- 
ing an advertisement of inexpensive 
classics and pasting it on the bulletin 
board. Each signed for the books he 
wanted and one pupil wrote the order 
for all. 

When the children are all reading 
different books the conventional “read- 
ing recitation” is impossible, but lest 
the ability to read aloud vanish entirely, 
it is well to assign occasionally an oral 
reading lesson in which each child will 
read some poem that he likes. After 
the class have become accustomed to 
choosing their. own selections the in- 
dividual tastes are a revelation to the 
teacher. Most classes show a liking 
for dialect poems. 

Announce that the reading will be 
marked on the following: 
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1. Choice of selection. 
- Voice. 

3. Enunciation. 

4, Expression. 

5. Pronunciation. 

6. Posture. 


After each recitation, discuss the 
points one by one and let the class 
help with the suggestions and mark. 


ing. 

This reading will greatly em. 
barrass the more bashful pupils at 
first, but as they learn to prepare their 
recitations in such a way that they 
will be proud of them they grow in 
confidence and ability to please. 

From this reading of favorite poems 
is evélved an exhibition lesson of mem- 
orized selections. These recitations 
are not chosen for their literary value 
but for their power to entertain the 
audience. Few persons have the 
ability to charm with a song, but al- 
most everyone can learn to do his bit 
toward entertaining by giving some 
clever selection which he has mem- 
orized. 

The poems of Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and Edgar A. Guest 
will furnish many good selections, 
and the daily papers and current 
magazines will yield a bountiful supply 
after the children have learned to 
recognize the possibilities. 

After the children have given their 
selections, let the class vote on+which 
they enjoyed most. This shows the 
performers what type of selection and 
delivery is most pleasing to the audi- 
ence. (Incidentally it teaches them 
also to count the votes in an election.) 

The exceptional teacher will be able 
to train her pupils to give their selec- 
tions with expression, the average 
teacher will find that her children are 
just “rattling them off.” In every 
class, however, there is likely to be at 
least one who brings in a clever se- 
lection, well spoken. This one can 
help the teacher. Ask him to train 
another child who has brought in a 
recitation that has. undeveloped possi- 
bilities. After. several days let the 
children see the results. Then divide 
the class into twos and let them prac- 
tice together. where they can talk 
aloud and help each other. Very 
often certain children will show larger 
ability to get results than the teacher 
had dared hope for. 

Despite all the advantages that we 
claim for silent reading, the fact re- 
mains that a person reading alone 
often misses some of the meaning and 
beauty in literature, especially in 
poetry. There is an undeniable charm 
in hearing something well read; but 
do you remember how some teachers 
made you hate certain poems that you 
now know are beautiful, by turning 
them into a pronouncing test or having 
the whole class memorize them and 
making you sit through from twenty 
to thirty stumbling recitations of that 
poem? 

The first mistake can be avoided by 
reverting to third grade _ methods. 
Have the word drill a thing apart 
from the reading. Let the teacher 
choose the difficult words and phrases 
from the lesson, have the pupils look 
them up and become thoroughly famil- 
iar with their pronunciation and use. 
then introduce the selection and have 
it prepared. There is less break in 
the thought if each in his turn, with- 
out rising, reads a paragraph or page 
(whatever has been agreed upon) 
without the teacher’s calling upon him. 
If a pupil stumbles over a word in 
this reading, help him quietly, to avoid 
breaking in upon the beauty of the 
author’s thought. 

As the pupils read, call their atten- 
tion to the beautiful passages an 
have them note the pages. When you 
have finished, each child can then 
memorize the lines that have attract- 
ed him. (It is usually necessary to 
announce on how many lines you will 
base a passing grade.) Now when a 
child rises to recite he says, “I have 
chosen page 6, lines 15-30, and page 
17, lines 30-40.” The pupils turn to 
these pages and read silently as he 
recites. In the end, instead of know- 
ing ten lines of the teacher’s choosing 
they know their ten and are familiar 
with perhaps a hundred more. It 1s 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Built on experience ... applicable to any system . .. invaluable to you! 


Just off the press! Built from actual classroom practice—the re- 
sult of years of study and experience—112 pages, richly illustrated. 
can use as a dependable guide and textbook. 


A book which you 


The author of this book brought to 
his task fifteen years of practical ex- 
perience—experience in developing 
and watching the results of this meth- 
od of instruction in his own school 
system—knowledge of the Project 
Method as applied today in the lead- 
ing school systems of the country— 
close contact with many of the lead- 
ers in this movement. 

This book is the achievement of the 
teacher and supervisor, backed by 
the resources of a Jarge educational 
publishing house. 


Over 40 Problem-Projects 


“Practical Problem Projects” con- 
tains more than forty projects for 


_ grades Four to Nine inclusive. Each 


project is carefully worked out. Each 
is presented in detail for actual class- 
room practice, with full instructions 
for the teacher not familiar with the 
system. The projects are co-ordinated 
each within itself for the different 
subjectstaught in theparticulargrade, 
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and also for continuous progression 
from grade to grade. 

After using these projects, any teach- 
er can readily work out new projects 
of her own on any subject, using the 
Practical Projects in this book as 
models. 


Own This Valuable Book 


“The project ... is the Spirit of 
America in the school; it is the natural 
law of the junior citizen.”” Send for 
this splendid book. You will find it 
interesting, dependable, and _ thor- 
oughly usable. 

To the best knowledge of the author 
and publishers, this is the only prac- 
tical textbook on the method, so far 
published. 


Get Your Sample Copy Now! 


Wewillsend you one copy FREE if 
you will pay merely the cost of 
handlingandshipping charges 
—only 20c. Get this practi- 


m4 leachers! 
Principals! 


Superintendents! 
Send for this book of 


’\ Practical 
a Problem-Projects 


112 pages . . . richly illustrated 


With a Foreward by William B. Owen, President 
of The National Education Association, 1923 





cal book of Problem-Projects at once. 


Know that you are accomplishing 
the utmost in your project teaching 
by having an accurate and depend- 
able help to guide you. 


Note! P 


This book of projects is printed on beautiful 4 
paper richly and durably bound. Copious 7 
directions for finding outside material g\ fy, y 
makes this book complete down to (e) 2. F. E. 
the last detail. Most of the page Y COMPTON 
Peat are to Compton’s »y AND 
ictur ia. Pe 
Encyclopedis.Page he" = COMPANY 


references to any other 9 
goodencyclopediacan "4 58 E. Washington Street, 
ws Chicago, Illinois 


besubstituted. Fill 
"4 Gentlemen: 


out and mail ¢ 

this coupon *f Please send me, entirely without obli- 

today. Sf gation, a sample copy of your Practical 
of Problem-Project book of 112 pages, durably 





2 bound and richly illustrated, containing over 
>’ # forty Practical Problem-Projects for grades 
“we Four to Nine. I enclose twenty cent in currency 
4 (just wrap two dimes in heavy papers), or stamps 
to pay for the handling and shipping charges. There 

are to be no further payments of any other kind. 
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Will you give 
me ten days 
to prove I can 
make a new 
woman of you 

















Annette Kellermann’s f£; 
Own Story 


When I was achildI was 
so deformed as to be prac- 
tically a cripple. I was 
bow-legged to an extreme 
degree; I could neither 
stand nor walk without 
iron braces, For nearly 
two years I had to fight 
against consumption. No one ever 
dreamed that some day I would be- 
come famous for the perfect pro- 
portions of my figure. No one ever 
thought I would become the cham- 
pion woman swimmer of the world. 
No one ever dared to guess that I 
would be some day starred in great 
feature films. Yet that is exactly 
what has happened. 

My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her health, 
or her complexion. The truth is, 
tens of thousands of tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight women 
have elready proved that a perfect 
figure and radiant health can be 
acquired in only 15 minutes a day, 
through the same methods as I 
myself used. These startling, yet 
simple methods can now be used 
in your own home. 

l invite any woman who is inter- 
ested to write tome. I will gladly 
tell you how I can prove to you in 
10 days that you can learn to ac- 
quire the body beautiful, how to 
make your complexion rosy from 
the inside instead of from the out- 
side, how to freshen and brighten 
and clarify a muddy, sallow, blem- 
ished face, how to stand and walk gracefully, how to add 
or to remove weight at any part of the body; hips, bust, 
neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how 
to be full of health, strength and energy so that you can 
enjoy life to the utmost; how to be free from colds and 
many other ailments due to physical inefficiency; in short, 
how to acquire perfect womanhood. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter for my free 
book ‘‘The Body Beautiful.’’ I will also explain about my 
special Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon now, before 
my present supply of free books is exhausted. Address, 
Annette Kellermann, Dept. 152, 226 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Annette Kellermann, Dept. 152, 226 West 39th St., 

New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost, your 
book **The Body Beautiful.’’ I icular!, 

mem) Reducing Weight. ( ) Body Building. eee ™ 


Name. .cccces cocccceccs Covccceccecs eevccces 
BBE. « cc cceccccvcceccvcccesosceocsoce ee 
GIFs 0 00000000 0cccnennsse State..... ecccccees 
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wrong to permit a stumbling recita- 
tion on these poems; it bores the teach- 
er and the class and is unfair to the 
author. : 

One never appreciates the difficulty 
of doing a thing until he tries to do 
it himself, so it is well to let the 
eighth grade readers turn into writers. 
After reading Poe’s mystery tales 
every boy is delighted to try a de- 
tective story of his own. Girls take 
quite naturally to writing poetr 
about spring and winter, after read- 
ing Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal, and the whole class will respond 
to the request for “My Most Interest- 
ing Adventure.” 

n one class two boys failed to write 
on that last subject because “nothing 
interesting had ever happened” to 
them. A search into their lives re- 
vealed the fact that the father of one 
had lived in the Philippinies and had 
also been on an alligator hunt. The 
title of his story was changed to “An 
Interesting Adventure.” The other 
pupil, in a mining camp eighty miles 
from a railroad, shut in by snow drifts 
thirty feet deep, had lived without 
communication with the world for six 
months. Realization of the fact that 
he had something to tell which we 
wanted to hear changed him from a 
stupid-looking country boy into an 
alert person, bashfully eager to give 
first-hand information to would be 
writers about the habits of weasels, 
coyotes and bears. Such stories pro- 
vide text that the author earnestly 
Ewen to read well, when he presents 
it. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 69) 


This only suggests how the use of 
advertisements starts the children to 
carrying home their geographies, and 
makes them realize that geography is 
all around them. As one child says, 
“You just live geography, you don’t 
have to learn it all out of books.”— 
BEssIE ALSTON, Utah. 


Combination Sentences for English 
Work 


The subject used in this lesson is 
Edison. The pupils are to form com- 
pound or complex sentences by combin- 
ing the simple sentences of each group. 

1. Edison is an inventor. He is an 
electrician. He was born in Ohio. He 
was born in 1847. 

2. He worked as a train boy. He 
had only a common school education. 

8. He learned telegraphy. He be- 


‘| came a skillful operator. 


Pleasing model, rosewood finish, highly 
ta polished, bow included, is our present to you 
Pe for selling only 34 packets of Garden Spot Seeds. 
Quick easy sellers at 10 cts. Mammoth size, brightly 
colored packet. Send no money now. Write for seeds today. 
Wetrust you. When scld send $3.40 collected and Violin 1 
yours, or choice from big catalogue sent with seeds. No extra 
money or postage to pay. 


Lancaster County Seed Co., Station 62, PARADISE, PA. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS AND 
100 ENVELOPES $1.00 
Printed with your Name and Address 


Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your 
name and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 
both paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid for 
only $1. (West of Mississippi river and outside of U. S. 
$1.10) If inconvenient to send the money, we will ship 
C.O.D. Money returned if you are not more than satisfied. 
Order today. Write name and address plainly, 
Agents make big money taking orders for us. Write 
us today for our agent’s proposition, 

ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
5070 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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4, He tried many experiments. These 
resulted in helpful inventions. Many 
of these inventions were electrical. 

5. One of his first inventions was the 
duplex telegraph. This was a valuable 
improvement. It sent two messages 
over the same wire. These were in op- 
posite directions. 

6. Another invention is the phono- 
graph. This makes sound records. — 

7. The microphone is another. This 
detects faint sounds. : 

8. The megaphone was his invention. 
By this, ordinary sounds may be heard 
at a distance. ; 

9. His incandescent lamp is widely 
used. The light is clear and safe. 

10. He invented the kinetoscope. 
This is a moving picture machine. 

11. His home is at Orange, New 
Jersey. His laboratories are near by. 
—OLIvE E. WINSHIP, Pennsylvania. 


Our Chain Grocery Store 


Anyone who purchases groceries in 
one of the chain stores knows the en- 
thusiasm one can experience. We play 
keeping store in this manner and I find 
it teaches a number of things, besides 
being a very interesting diversion. _ 

Each child labels himself some arti- 
cle in the store, placing on the label 
the current price. One child is chosen 
to buy the dinner, breakfast, or sup- 
plies for the day, week, or week-end as 
decided upon. I am the “mother,” so I 
give the purchaser a basket (box, etc.) 
and a stated amount of toy money. 





Passing down each aisle the purchaser 
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“The Child’; 
interest must 
his eyes 
at work. ’’ 
**Pictures Sup. 
plement, and in 
some ways are 
superior to ex. 
perience.”’ 


JAPANESE TEA PICKER 











The New Keystone Primary Set—300 stereo- 
graphs and 300 lantern slides—is full of meanings 
and experiences. Arranged for teaching reading 
in the first three grades. Accompanied by index 
and hand book of instructions. 





Other sets for intermediate grades, Junior and Senior 
High School, are also available. 





KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., 
MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Actual photo 
of one of our 
rebuilt Under- 
wood Type- 
writers. 


Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES. only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 
Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it make it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested—guaranteed for 5 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling—new lettering—new platen—new key rings— 
new parts wherever needed—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction kk. You can 
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buys from the shelves (seats) the la- 
beled articles. His purchases must not 
exceed the money “mother” has given 
him, and he must buy wholesome food. 
A child is selected for cashier. The 
one sent to the store must see that he 
receives the correct change and must 
account for it to “mother.” If the 
cashier makes a mistake, he is dis- 
charged and another takes his place. 

This game teaches children current 
prices, how to select wholesome food, 


and how to make correct change. There. 


is great rivalry among the pupils to 
make their articles the most salable. 
The expressions of intense joy on the 
children’s faces when I say, “We shall 
play Chain Grocery Store this morn- 
ing,’ compensates for all the ef- 
fort expended.—HANNAH M. Popper, 
Indiana. 


Prompt Dismissal 
We have tried out a plan which 
greatly encourages prompt and orderly 
formation of lines, saves time, and as- 
sists with order in the halls. At the 
close of the play period, when the bell 
rings, the room forming in line in the 
most orderly and prompt manner is 
given a credit. The room having the 
largest number of credits is granted, 
as a reward, a quarter of a day off at 
the end of the month. These credits 
are recorded by the principal, who de- 
cides which room has earned the cred- 
it, and announces the winner at the 
end of the month. If a child is tardy, 
his room must forfeit the credit.— 

MARGARET L. MILLER, Illinois. 


A Health Program 


One day the principal asked the pri- 
mary teacher in our school to prepare 
a short program. She knew there was 
no time to prepare anything new, so 
she talked it over with her “family” 
and they decided to give a Health 
Play. All the year they had been 
working together to make their Health 
Club a success and each week had 
learned a little health rhyme, either 
worked out by themselves or found out- 
side of school. Each of these rhymes 
covered one item of the club questions 
for which the children received credit. 

The little play began with a song by 
the entire primary room. Then one by 
one each pupil—there were about thirty 
—arose and recited a health rhyme. 
After this they recited in concert the 
longest of their rhymes. This part of 
the program, although very simple and 
taking only a few minutes, was very 
successful. 

The pupils had thoroughly enjoyed 
working out the rhymes, copying them 
in their booklets and memorizing them, 
as well as living up to them. They 
formed a great many good habits and 
got rid of many bad habits, as each 
one was helping everyone else. One 
of the rhymes which helped them most 
of all was: 


“You smile at me and I’ll smile at 


you, 

And that will make one smile grow 
into two. . 

You smile at sister and I’ll smile at 
brother, 

And then we'll all smile at father 
and mother.” 

—Mrs. A. M. RoBInson, New York. 


Motivated Sewing 


Teaching sewing in a rural school 
was rather a problem, after we had 
made aprons, needle booklets and the 
usual small articles that can be han- 
dled without a sewing machine and 
with little expense. Finally, I solved 
the puzzle of what to make next. 

We began to make baby clothes— 
small enough for school work and also 
small enough to inspire the tiniest of 
stitches and the most careful work. 
Was there ever a girl not drawn to the 
making of these tiny garments? And 
What a chance to impress simplicity of 
line and design, to teach the dainty 
rather than the striking, and to instill 
various bits of later-day baby culture. 
Ve are making petticoats, kimonos, 
sacks and other garments, all of out- 
ing flannel trimmed with feather and 
other dainty stitches. Later on, we 
may attempt dresses and slips of other 





The result of our labor is all to be 
packed in a neat box and sent to a 
charitable organization in a big city. 
The girls have become inspired with 
the “help-one-another” idea without 
more than a hint from me, so the box 
promises to contain outgrown clothing, 
all clean and in good condition, because 
another lesson is being taught without 
words. I foresee interesting lessons in 
repairing slightly damaged clothing 
and even in “making over” good mate- 
rial. The beautiful part of this box is 
the way it keeps growing. It is even 
enlisting the interest and help of the 
mothers in the district. — FLORENCE 
KELLy, Minnesota. 

Individual Singing 

Progress in individual singing in the 
lower grades is often slow. have 
found a card system which has encour- 
aged my third graders to do better in- 
dividual work. Each pupil has a card 
about 4 inches by 6 inches which he 
keeps in his music book. When a child 
sings an exercise or a song alone cor- 
rectly he is given a gold star on his 
card. I number these stars so one may 
readily see just how many stars each 
pupil has earned. Then the pupils are 
arranged’‘in the rows according to these 
cards. The pupil having the most stars 
sits in the back seat and the one with 
the next largest number in the next 
seat, and so on along down the row. 
Thus, we have the slower pupils down 
in the front. It is interesting to see 
how the children work to earn a better 
seat in music. Sometimes when a child 
offers to sing a new song or a hard ex- 
ercise alone, I allow him to do so and 
thus earn an extra star—ALICE W. 
Pierce, Massachusetts. 


Practical Ideas from Every- 


where 
(Continued from page 43) 


I told the boys that they would have 
to make their own basketball field. 
They seemed more than willing, so at 
four o’clock we met on the school- 
grounds to begin our work. 

We had no ground tape to mark 
off the field, so the boys dug small 
ditches about three inches deep and 
then filled them with lime which they 
had brought from home. Thus the 
outline of our field was white and 
easily seen. Next, the janitor pro- 
vided poles and backboards on which 
to place the baskets, and he helped 
us put them up. This work took three 
or four days of the boys’ time. Mean- 
while the superintendent, who was in 
full sympathy with my plan, had se- 
cured the baskets and two new balls 
for us. 

In a few days the boys had become 
familiar with all the rules of the game 
and I had chosen two captains to or- 
ganize opposing teams. ‘The _ boys 
wore their team colors on their sleeves 
during the games. Competition be- 
tween the two teams became intense, 
but as the losing team was always a 
good loser there was no ill feeling 
among the boys. 

Heavy rains sometimes washed 
away our boundary lines but they 
were always replaced by the boys with 
great patience, and they generally 
lasted for weeks at a time. 

My problem of discipline was 
solved! I had no trouble with my 
boys after that. Every morning at 
recess time I would referee a half 
game and we would always complete 
it during the afternoon recess. Often 
I would referee for them for an hour 
or so after school in the afternoons 
and I really enjoyed it almost as much 
as the boys did. 

One of the other teachers taught 
the girls to play volley ball and they 
seemed to enjoy it quite as much as 
the boys did their game. 

From this time on the punishment 
which had the greatest effect on my 
boys was to exclude them from the 
basketball games, and I found it nec- 
essary to inflict that punishment only 
once or twice during the rest of the 
school year. 

I still hear from some of my boys 
and I am quite sure that most of them 
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You will be able to install 
this new kind of hot lunch! 








HOT LUNCH FOR 
YOUR CHILDREN! 


Doesn’t the idea appeal to you? 
Haven’t you often wished that it 
were practical for your school— 
that you had the equipment and 
time to make it a reality? 


You know the usual lunch your 
children bring to school. Not much 
comfort in it! Not even enough 
nourishment, often! You know, 
too, the results of such a cold lunch. 
You see it reflected in their work, 
their health, their dispositions! 
Isn’t it in the afternoons they are 
hardest to manage? Perhaps a 
warm, sociable midday meal would 
be good for you, too! 


Do you know the difference a 
‘steaming hot drink makes in sand- 
wiches and the other stand-bys? A 
big, appetizing drink, filled with 
nourishment? It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world! 

* * * 

You can serve such a drink, with 
mighty little cost and trouble, and 
experience all the benefits which 
its installation has brought to other 
schools. We have prepared a book- 
let outlining the method. You may 
not have a place to cook—you may 
have no equipment—your young- 
sters may be too small to under- 
take the preparation of even a 
simple meal—but Instant Postum 
is so easy to prepare that it is prac- 
tical, for all schools. And it 
is all you need to 
change the cold lunch 
into a real meal. 





Instant Postum is a fine, soluble 
powder made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. It is prepared just 
as well with hot milk as with the 
usual boiling water. Think! The 
children get all the valuable quali- 
ties of hot milk, plus the elements 
of body-building grain. It is really 
an ideal drink. And they like it 
immediately—even those who dis- 
like milk—because it has the full 
rich flavor of the roasted grain. 


Accept This Spectal Offer 


In order that you may become 
fully acquainted with the merits of 
Instant Postum for the school 
lunch, we are making a special 
offer to teachers. We will send you, 
free, a 50-cup tin for test purposes, 
if requested by your principal. And 
we will send you, in addition, our 
booklet which gives in detail the 
method of preparing and serving 
Postum and the equipment neces- 
sary—material fully tested and 
proved in other schools. 


This is an opportunity to render 
distinguished service in your com- 
munity—in a pleasant way which 
will add little to your duties, but 
will go a long way toward solving 
the problems which now confront 
you. If you are already serving a 
complete hot lunch, you may wish 
to try Instant Postum as a special 
item on your menu. At any rate, 
the 50-cup tin is yours for test pur- 
poses. Please have your principal 
sign the coupon. and send it in 
today! 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 














material, 


think of me as a friend. 


© 1925, P.C. Co. ; 
Postumis one of the Post Health ; 
Products, which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
Double-thick Corn Flakes), and 


ost’s Bran Flakes. Your grocer Name 


EpucaTtionaL DeparTMENT, 
Postum Cergat Company, Inc., 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to 
School Principals in connection with your school lunch plan. 





sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy tomake, 
but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Penetrates to the deep-lying joints 
and muscles and ickly drives 
out the aches and soreness of 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Neuritis, 
» etc, onder- 
ful for skin afflictions. 


A‘ last those crippling pains that tor- 





ture and twinge have been defeated. 

Here is instant comfort and new 

health for those who suffer from aching 
nerves, gripping muscles, tendons, joints, 
ligaments and bones. A new invention 
that sends curative rays of combined 
light and heat as far as four inches be- 
neath the surface of the body has been 
perfected. It is giving instant and last- 

ing relief to thousands of sufferers. It is 

! clearing up old complaints that could 
\ never be reached by surface applications 
| —by plasters, poultices, hot water bags, 
1 and other methods. 

The Stein-O-Lite Ray has the restorative, 
healthful value of ¢he sun’s rays, It gives a 
penetrating, healing bath of light and heat rays 
—sunlike rays that go deep and subdue pain 
instantly. 

The quick relief from pain that Stein-O-Lite 
gives 1s now available to everyone who has elec 
tricity in his home. | Every household should 
have Stein-O-Lite. It is priceless in such 
emergencies as sudden toothache, earache, 
cramps, ete. Stein-O-Lite is endorsed by phy- 
sicians and in use in leading hospitals. 

Send the coupon below for the free Stein-O- 
Lite book that tells and illustrates the marvel- 

‘ ous powers of his new remarkable ray. Take 

advantage of the present 15-day trial offer. 

Mail the coupon now to Stein-O-Lite_ Co., 

Dept. 62, 133 Floyd St., Brooklyn, N. Y: 
Send Coupon for F: ree | Book 
DS SS SS TS SO — 

| STEIN-O-LITE CO., Dept. 62, 
133 Floyd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me without cost or obligation on 
my part, your interesting booklet describing the ] 
new Stein-O-Lite Treatment and details of your 
special 15-day Trial Offer. | 
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IS new Corona has full-size 

standard keyboard, and big- 
machine features throughout. 
Write to the Corona Typewriter 
Co., Inc., 107 Main St., Groton, 
N. Y., for full particulars. 











“enables you to see w 

Z ape end are doing miles away; 
brings objects closer; used in hunting, 
fishing, i traveling. Don’t do without a 
Telescope nor pay many dollars when we 
ve this one for sclling only 34 packets of 

‘ en Sput Seeds at x0 cents a packet. 
SEND NO MON EY. Just write for seeds today on credit; 
when sold remit the $3.40 you collect and Telescope is yours. 
No extra money or postage to pay when you deal with us. 
CASTER COUNTY SEED CO.., Sta.91, PARADISE, PA.| 
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Picture Study—“The Rail 
Splitter” 
(Continued from page 40) 


log cabins themselves put together, 
are all er | interesting to the 
average child t might be well for 
the teacher to particularly emphasize 
the comparison between the manner 
of living in pioneer days and the 
present period. 

American art as an individual 
phase is just beginning to make it- 
self felt. It is only when a nation 
has achieved years of history that 
its art becomes a definite institution. 
As yet, there is considerable European 
influence in our design, architecture, 
and painting, but in time America will 
develop its own art personality and 


technique. Evidences are that it will 
be a good, virile art. 
We are indebted to Jean Léon 


Géréme Ferris for giving us a per- 
manent record of American events. 


Designing and Making Quilts 
(Continued from page 32) 


Figure B shows that each block is 
composed of 9 squares; 4 plain light 
squares, 1 dark square, and 4 like Fig- 
ure A. Each square is 2% inches 
without seam allowance. 

Figure C shows the entire quilt after 
the pieced blocks are combined with the 
alternate light blocks. A 2% inch 
white border (not drawn on Figure C) 
completes the quilt. 


Quilt II 


The photograph shows a portion of a 
very old quilt, which has been care- 
fully preserved. It is made of 20 thir- 
teen-inch blocks like Figure 3. They 
are joined with 19 thirteen-inch squares 
of white. The diagonal arrangement 
of all blocks requires the use of 12 of 
the full-sized white squares and the 
division of each of the remaining 7 
white squares into 2 right angle tri- 
angles. These triangles are used to 
complete the straight edges of the 


quilt. Smaller right angle triangles 
form the corners of the quilt. (See 
photograph.) 


Figure 1 shows the large white tri- 
angles that are used in the blocks. 

Figure 2 shows a square made of 1 
large and 1 small white triangle (15% 
inch) and three small dark triangles 
(1% inch each). No allowance is 
made for seams in the dimensions given. 

Figure 3 shows one block. It is 
composed of 16 squares. The four 
corners are 3% inch- white squares. 
The drawing shows the arrangement 
of the 12 pieced squares, which are 
made like Figure 2. 

A border of white 2% inches wide 
completes the quilt. 

Be sure to keep this article, as ref- 
erence will be made to Quilt II in next 
month’s lesson on “quilting.” 





Present-Day Public Education 
(Continued from page 30) 


promoters. The tendency is to scan 
bills and check expenditures. There 
seems to be altogether too little time 
devoted to analyzing what the schools 
are doing and need to do; altogether 
too much responsibility in this regard 
is heaped upon the superintendent. 
It is true economy to study the distri- 
bution of expenditures rather than to 
cut off expenditures. Distribution can 
be planned only upon the basis of a 
full knowledge of all the facts. The 
best use of a school board’s time is to 
take time to become fully informed 
and thus. save money by investing 
wisely. 


The program should be written with 

the per pupil cost opposite each item. 

Every community cannot afford the 
whole bill of fare provided in certain 
city schools. Large schools may be 
more economically operated than small 
schools in one respect, since small 
classes mean expensive operation. On 
the other hand, the smaller school 
which does not attempt to present all 
the subjects offered to students in a 
city school, saves in this respect. In 
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Just the Song Books to 


Use in Celebrating the 


National Week of Song---February 22 to 28 





The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 
New Revised and Enlarged Edition 


202 Fsrsr Sones LOC 


The Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs is a com- 
plete song book 
for schools of all 
kinds and for as- 
sembly and com- 
munity singing. It 
contains a choice 
collection of folk 
songs, sacred 
songs, classical 
songs, inspira- 
tional songs, 
for special occa- 
sions, an_ excel- 
lent selection of 
children’s songs, 
a complete list of 
national and pa- 
triotic songs and 
an unusually large and desirable collection 
of songs for Christmas. There are also a 
number of rounds and several tunes suit- 
able for marches and drills, so that alto- 
gether it will meet every need. 

The new “Golden Book” contains 128 pages, 
6 x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved 
plates on a good quality of paper, and attrac- 
tively bound in covers made from “rope stock” 
which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, trans- 
portation payable by purchaser. 


Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid, 























The GRAY BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 
A New Book for Assembly Singing 


1 52 ” SONGS THAT 1 5c 


PPEAL TO ALL 








An unusually 
choice collection 
of songs espec- 
ially suited for 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit- 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the well 
known Golden 
Book of Favorite 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGlee 
and Chorus Book 


It contains songs 
of many sorts for 
practically every 
occasion. The list 
includes hymns, col- 
lege glees, negro 
spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 
special days, standard choruses and selections 
from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a g selection of pieces 
for male voices. Many of the best pieces in the 
book are not to be found in other low priced 
song books. Because of the wise choice of ma- 
terial and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind for 
assembly singing. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa- 
per from newly engraved plates and bound in 
very durable “rope bristol’’ covers, 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, 
or $15.00 a hundred, transportation prepaid. 
When one hundred or more copies are ordered 
at one time, to be shipped to one address, a 
pecial price is made of $13.00 a hundred, trans- 
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Abide With Me 
All Tprough the Night 





Battle Hymn of the Re- 
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Battle Cry of Fr 
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Endearing Young 
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Joy to the Wo 
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d January and February 
— Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Amer ica Jesus Loves Me 

America the Beautiful Jesus, Tender Shepherd 
Annie Laurie Jingle Bells 

Anvil Chorus John Brown's Body 
Auld Lang Syn Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Baa! Baal Black Sheep rid 
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Keller’s American Hymn 


Charms Killarney 
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= Be the’ Tie That Lightly Ro 
Little Bo-Pee 
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Central Will Shine 
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Love’s Old Sweet Song 
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Darling’ Nelly Guy Maple Leaf Forever, The 
Dearest eh he March of -Men = Harlech 
Deck the il avesillaise — 

Dickory, Dickory, Dock Merrily, Merrily, 7Reund) 
‘Dip, Oy8, Dip the Oar Mummy Song, 

Dixie (Thine Eyes My Bonnie donee 
Drink to Me Only With My Faith Looks Up to 
Farmer, The My Old penencny Ay ~ 
Farmer in the Dell Nearer, M to Thee 
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First Noe: he lehem 
Flag of the Free Old Black Joe 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton Old Folks at Home 
Gaily the roubadour Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Go wn, nyard, bristian Sol- 
God_ Be Wit” * You Till 
We Meet Again Perfect. D: 
God Bless ur Native Reuben ant Rachel 
Land Robin Adair 
God of the Nations Robin _ Redbr 
Good Morning to You Rocked_ in the. ‘cradle of 
Good ight _— the Deep 
Go —_ Scotland’s Burning 
Go to Sleep, Lens. ‘Darling (Roun 
Graduation Song Silent Night 
Gymnastic Relief, A Smiles 
I ail, Columbia 3olomon Lev: 
Hail, Hai q Spanish Cavalier, The (The 
Hail to the Chief Star Span, sod Banner, 
Ham ae Eggs. {No More Sweet and fiot 
Hard mes Come Again Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
Hark! The Herald An els There’s Music in the Air 
Sing {Tara’s Hails Three Fishermen 
Harp That Once * Thro’ Vacant Chair, the 
Hey, Diddle, Diddle Ve Three Kings of 
Holy, Holy, Holy ‘Orient re 
Home, Sweet_ Home When the Swallows 


Ain’t Gwine Study War 
I Cannot Sing the Old 
Songs 


Illinois 

Indian Lullaby 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


Homeward Fly 


When You and I Were 


Young, 


Mag; 
While ‘Shepherds “Watched 


Their 


Work, for the Night is 


Coming 
—and 71 other songs 
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Dey Is Dying In The West 
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Faith oF ‘Our Fathers 
Farewell To Thee 
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Glad Christmas Bells 
Good King Wenceslas 
Good Night (Round) 
Har en Thousand 


oic Sin 
Hark! “The Borald ink 
Ha The Vesper Hymn 
Is Stealing 


Haul On The Bowlin’ 
Heavens Resound, The 
Home Road, The 

Home Sweet, Home 
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The Time o ses 
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paler 's American Hymn 
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Leezie Lindsay 
Lift Thine Eyes 
Linden Tree, The 


Lord Is My _ Shepherd, 
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Lord Of All 
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Lost Chord, _— 
Lovely 
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O Come All Ye Faithul 
Oo od, Beneath ‘Thy 
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O Holy Night 
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Old Folks At Home 
Ole Dan Tucker 
oO, ag Town Of Beth- 
Onward Corigtian Soldiera 
O, Worship The King 
Reuben and Rachel 
a Ring The Banjo 
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Silent "Night 
Softly Now The Light Of 
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Soldier’s Farewell, The 
pecious Firmament On 


The 
Star Sos a Spaneled Banner 


1 
Still, se With Thee 
Street Urchin’s Medley 
mule All =e While 


They All Love tock 
Three Chafers 
Three Sailor Boys, “The 
To Thee, O Country 
Two Roses, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 
Vesper Hymn 
Warrior Bold, A 
Welcome, Sweet _Spring- 
tim {ent Are 
We Three Kings Of_Ori- 
Vom You And I Were 


Where, Oh, Whe 
While Shepherds ‘Wate hed 
Their Flocks 


—and 28 other songs 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


4 ¢ 





By ere 
With Disappearing ¢ 25 


Glass Doors___... Per Section 
On Approval~Direct to User 
Os5 6 


1T GROWS W/TH YOVR LIBRARY 
SECTIONAL: BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Style shown above is beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, $13.75; without doors, $11.50. In willow, 
either mah y or walnut finish, with doors, $16.25; 
without doors, $13.25. Other styles in different grades 
and finishes at corresponding’ low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL ata consider- 
able saving TO YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
M fe oO! 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. Trial allowed. 
VIOLINS MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Shawnee, Kansas. 














Turn Your Leisure 
Hours Into Profit 


Use your spare time, teach 
classes in piano “The Melody 
Way” — simple, profitable. 
$35 and more extra each 
week. You'll enjoy it. 








The Melody Way Course and 
Teacher’s Manual is the crystal- 
lized experience of W. Otto 
Miessner, composer, musical ed- 
ucator. Can now be obtained by 
mail. All details worked out— 
how to begin the course, how to 
organize and teach piano classes, 
everything. A huge _ success 
wherever started. Over 10,000 
children enrolled in a _ few 
months, The cost to you is 
very little. Mail the coupon for 
full information. 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 


138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
138 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me immediately 
further details about “The Melody Way” 
and the increasing demand for music 
teachers who can give class instruction in 
plano, 


Name 








See eeereeeeeceerescesecoeseees 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


an average exhibit of subject costs 
there will be some striking incongrui- 
ties. One might well inquire the cause 
for the difference in costs and work 
out a more economic distribution. 


From your exhibit of costs a budget 

should be constructed. 

There is little to be said upon the 
subject of the budget. To operate a 
school system, large or small, without 
a carefully prepared budget is loose 


management, to say the least, and | 


probably spells loss. 


Efficient management should be em- 

ployed. 

Probably it will be some time before 
the public will realize that it, is a mis- 
take to save on management..—It is al- 
most impossible to find efficient mana- 
gers at any price. As a rule we have 
to grow them. This may come to pass 
when cities have decided to employ 
city managers at adequate known 
salaries in preference to the policy of 
electing mayors at unknown salaries. 


Supervision should be employed to 
direct the expenditure, and to check 
the accomplishment. 


What has been said of management 
may be said of supervision. Employ 
the best.. None is too good. 


A properly trained staff of teachers 
should be employed to execute the 
program. 


_ The quality of teachers is rapidly 
improving. Teachers are giving good 
returns for the salaries paid, in the 
main, but the public is very much con- 
cerned with this problem and will re- 
quire teachers with very much better 
training and general background than 
at present. 


Provide for the continued growth 

of the personnel in each and ever 

item wherein personnel is involved. 

It is difficult to forecast how small 
communities will provide for the im- 
provement of the personnel. Cities 
are now annually increasing the bud- 
get for this item and, furthermore, en- 
couraging and _ requiring continued 
study on the part of both teachers 
and executives. 

Let us not forget that scientific 
management is imperative if we are 
to temper costs during readjustment. 
Public education enjoys the public’s 
confidence, and we owe the public, in 
return, a wise and economic adminis- 
tration of the trust reposed in us. 


Building the Live Vocabulary 
(Continued from page 36) 


tree-like growth that is desired. Create 
the conditions that call for choice 
words, as suggested in the illustra- 
tion given in connection with the 
mouse story; make a real need fcr 
words, and the words will be striven 
for and found. Once found as a result 
of striving to fill a need, they will be 
retained. Better still, there will be 
created through this searching for 
choice words a love of clear, clean, 
and picturesque speech. 


The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 46) 


the red box,” etc. Of course I be- 
lieve in it; it comprises all the most 
useful words, but it is an extra, just 
the same. Another teacher expressed 
the problem beautfully last week when 
she said, “This ‘fetching things’ adds 
a great deal to the work, doesn’t it?” 

h yes, the kindergartner and I are 
pals. She has taught three years and 
is a great comfort to me. Her work 
is much harder than mine, for she 
has two shifts of thirty-five each, and 
no assistant. At her Christmas party 
there were seventy children, all under 
six. We co-operate naturally, as you 
say. When one of my children can 
read a short story well, he goes into 
the kindergarten and reads it to Miss 
Seymour’s children. Her children 
quite frequently parade around my 
room with tall hats or cardboard bears 
which they have made. Sometimes 


(Continucd on page 102) 
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What alittle coupon 


hrought Mrs. Wood 


One day in Sauk Rapids, Minn., Mrs. 
Charles Wood picked up a magazine. 


She read it for an hour—the stories 
and the information columns. As 
she was about to set it down a head- 
line caught her attention. It was 
pregnant with interest. She read 
the article to the end—then reflected. 


She re-read it—and then picked up 
her scissors. With two snips she cut 
a coupon from the corner of the ar- 
ticle. On it she penciled her name 
and address. Then she enclosed the 
coupon in an envelope and mailed it. 


That Mysterious 
“Something Wrong” 


For some years Mrs. Wood had been 
ailing. One day she would feel fine 
and the next day miserable. Some- 
thing seemed to be sapping her 
strength and ageing her. She didn’t 
know what it was. Nor did the doc- 
tors. And there is nothing so de- 
spairing and disheartening as the 
feeling that there is no release from 
the dragging, crushing weight of ill 
health. 


Four days later Mrs. Wood received 
a booklet. It was named “Why We 
Should Bathe Internally.” The il- 
luminating information it contained 
had been taken from the great knowl- 
edge of that famous New York phy- 
sician, Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell. This 
information cost her nothing— the 
coupon had brought the _ booklet 
FREE. 


What the Booklet 
Told Mrs. Wood 


Mrs. Wood learned for the first time 
about an organ called the colon, or 
large intestine. She discovered that 
this tube, the waste canal of the 
body, is responsible for 95 per cent 
of the ills of humanity. It is the 
breeding ground of disease. It is 
constantly playing us false. It re- 
tains secretly some of the waste it 
should eliminate. This waste is 
highly poisonous. Germs breed in 
it by the millions. The tiny blood 
vessels in the walls of the intestine 
pick up these germs, which poison 
the blood stream and vital organs. 
These poisons show up in headaches, 
dizziness, skin blemishes, fatigue, im- 
paired vitality, coughs and colds, 
high blood pressure, exhaustion, 
premature old age, loss of youthful- 
ness and a thousand and one debili- 
tating forms. They are directly ac- 
countable for ill-health—and are in 
the blood streams of nine out of ten 
men and women, medical authorities 
say. 


Hard, proven facts! 


But There Was 
Another Chapter 


This described a simple and scientific 
appliance designed by Dr. Tyrrell for 
cleansing the entire colon of impuri- 
ties and poisons—the J. B. L. Cas- 
cade. It pointed out graphically the 
utter fallacy of using the conventional 
enema, physics, cathartics and laxa- 
tives to try and accomplish this work 
of purification. It illustrated lucidly 
how effectively the J. B. L. Cascade 


using pure, warm water treated with 
a marvelous antiseptic tonic exclu- 
sively prepared by Dr. Tyrrell alone 
gave this perfect cleansing. 


It showed precisely how Cascade 
treatments—and they are so simple 
—had re-won health for 800,000 men, 
women and girls. How it cleansed 
the blood stream of impurities and 
poisons. Moulded fine, firm flesh and 
eliminated flabbiness and sallowness. 
How it brought the deep, refreshing 
sleep of childhood to tortured, worn 
bodies. How it revitalized and rein- 
vigorated—enabled men and women 
to toss off the mantle of age. To 
regain glorious health. To clear the 
eye—the brain. To sweeten the 
breath and regain the charm of youth. 


So Mrs. Wood 
Sent for a J. B. L. Cascade 


Just like those 800,000 other men and 
women. And six months later she 
wrote the Tyrrell Hygienic Institute 
as follows: 


“I will gladly tell you how I am 
after six months use of the J. B. L. 
Cascade. I never felt better in my 
life than I do right now. I am in 
fine health. I can sleep like a child. 
I feel so strong—just as if I have 
been set free from a big rock tied 
around my neck for many years. 
I suffered from my stomach until I 
found out about your treatment. It 
is the only one that has done me any 
good. I thank God and you for the 
return of my health. I never hoped 
to be well again when I sent for my 
‘Cascade’. I had given up hope but 
I soon found that in the Cascade I 
had found the right track to health.” 


The files of the Tyrrell Hygienic In- 
stitute are filled with thousands of 
letters like Mrs. Wood’s—they stream 
in every day. In nearly every in- 
stance a little coupon identical with 
the one below was the introduction to 
this glorious, golden way to health. 


Clip This Valuable Coupon 


It is the duplicate of the one Mrs. 
Wood mailed. It will bring you what 
it first brought her—that wonderful 
booklet “Why We Should Bathe In- 
ternally.” Absolutely FREE. If 
you are passably well it will show 
you how to increase your physical 
and mental efficiency 50 per cent.— 
If you are like Mrs. Wood was, 
half-sick most of the time, it will 
point the way to recovery. Get your 
scissors and pencil now—or address 
the Tyrrell Hygienic Institute, Dept. 
162, 152 West 65th Street, New York 
City. 


The First Step to New, Glorious Health 





Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, 

152 West 65th Street, Dept. 162, 

New York, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obliga- | 

tion your illustrated booklet on in- 

testinal ills and the proper use of 

the famous internal Bath—‘Why We 

Should Bathe Internally.” | 


NAME 
| STREET 
| city 


| i Se Sas 
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“Can I Reduce?” 


Ask Miss Crawford! 


Imagine taking off eighty-five pounds in four months! 
But this big reduction is not imaginary —Marjorie Craw- 
ford, 6710 Merrill Ave., Chicago, did it 

She used Wallace reducing records to sell this huge ex- 
cess of weight, and this is what she has to say of Wallace’s 
method, 

“The day my weight reached 235 lbs. I sent for the free 
trial record and putinone earnest week of daily use. It was 
noveland I enjoyedit, and lost eight pounds that first week. 
Lused the movements faithfully, and nothingelse. I didn’t 
take any medicine, I didn’t starve myself, either, and there 
was not one week that I failed to lose at least five pounds 
until I was down very close to what a woman of my height 
should weigh. My present weight is 150. You can be sure 
I’m going to keep it there.” 


Anybody Can Reduce by This 
Remarkable Method 


Thousands of women—men, too—have restored normal 
proportions in this way. Reducing 85 Ibs. is unusual, but 
any number of women have played off thirty and forty 

unds with these records. Many more have used them 

or lesser reductions. Such cases ordinarily take less than 
a month. If you weigh too much for comfort, health, or 
appearance’s sake, you owe yourself this relief. 


Free Proof to Anyone 


Send name and address now and your first week’s reduc- 

ing lesson, record and all, willcorne by return mail, prepaid. 

not enclose any payment, don’t promise to pay any- 
thing; this tree trial means free. 

You’ llenjoy the use of this demonstration record. You’ll 
commence to reduce the very first week. Let actual re- 
sults decide whether you want to continue! The coupon 
brings everything: 


WALLACE (506) 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week’s free 
trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Name. ot 





Address...... 


DOLL OFFER = ER FRI REE 


WILL YOU BE BUNNIE SUE’S 
Yoo can have this_ life-size dl 

WALKING and SLEEPING DOLL 
real hair you can comb, 
youspenny. Fully dressed i 
romper ready to play, with ‘bonnet to 
“Mame gos “yo often as you coe’ ‘She 
pen shee if you drop ber—piay witb 
She Walks - Talks - Slee 0s 
a nameis Bunnie Sue. I will send 
free to advertise our business—a litt! ¥ 
favor youcan cant do, Writeme 

Solve This This | Puzzle 













Send No Money *:" Note ‘penny 
words 


wopied now now or later. Write 
can i Bunnies Sue. Brea oear ta 


AUNT TILLIE, 630 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. 1602, Chicago, Illinois. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


$20 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Seott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


What every P= man and 
Every young woman should knew 


1 .00 What ~ young husband and 

S$ Every young wife should know 
POSTPAID What every parent should know 

, Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bidg,, Philadelphia 























You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 


digest of national 4 
world affairs, 
-_ of just the kind ¢ of 
5 eading you want. Sci- 
d ence, politics, Govet fun, fashions, 
“ question box, books, health—entertainment 
and instruction for all. Send 15¢ (coin or stamps) 
oon for this big — on trial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). 
FINDER, 551 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


iA TALKING MACHINE 














E PAY CHAR 
Pe ot metal a , Oe 
1 record given Prepaid for selling 
only12 boxes Mentho-NovaSalve 
the ~~ Ointment. Sell ac 
Special Price, 25c. Return the 
$3.00 and Phonograph is yours. 
We trust you, ler Today. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of’ limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. . Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms ‘stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What is the sailing distance and ordinary 
sailing time from New York City to Conmm, 
India ?—Maine. 


The distance is 11,324 miles and the 
ordinary sailing time of vessel mak- 
ing this trip is 28 days. The time 
is based on foreign mail -time from 
data furnished by the office’ of the 
Postmaster General. 

Tell something of the origin of Halloween. 
—Kansas. 

The word Halloween originated from 
Hallowed Evening which is the even- 
ing preceding the day set aside for the 
Feast of All Hallows or All Saints. In 
England it became the custom to crack 
nuts around the home fireside, then the 
youth devised additional means of 
creating mirth. All sorts of antics be- 
gan to be practiced, partly to shock 
the older folks. Just.when jollification 
was first started in connection with 
Hallowed Evening festivities is not 
known, but having once been intro- 
duced it has continued with such per- 
sistence that the real significance of 
the occasion has been entirely lost 
sight of by the majority of people. 

1. Is the Anti-Saloon League “4 an active 
organization in the United States 2. What 
states had made the manufacture ee sale of 


intoxicating liquors illegal before national 
prohibition came into existence ?—Virginia. 


1. The Anti-Saloon League is still 
an active organization in the United 
States, with headquarters at Wester- 
ville, Ohio, 2. The following states 
acted independently’ in establishing 
prohibition within their borders before 
the adoption of the prohibition amend- 
ment to the national Constitution: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. addition to these 
states the District ‘of Columbia, Alaska, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii had’ become 
dry. 

How large is Plymouth Rock? Tell some- 
thing of the story of it.—Kansas. 

Plymouth Rock is an irregular-shaped 
gray sandstone rock, twelve feet long. 
five feet wide in the widest place and 
two feet in width at the narrowest 
place. This is the rock on which the 
Pilgrims stepped, so tradition tells 
us, when they landed on the American 
shore in 1620. For a number of years 
the people of Plymouth considered mov- 
ing the rock to a more prominent 
place, but many were opposed. Event- 
ually, however, an attempt was made 
to move the rock and this caused it to 
break in two. One part was then 
moved and placed in a new location 
with fitting ceremonies. In 1834 this 
part was moved back and the two parts 
joined together with mortar. Later a 
granite canopy with iron between the 
supporting pillars was erected to give 
this historic rock some protection from 
the weather, and in 1920, in connection 
with the Pilgrim Tercentenary, a new 
and elaborate canopy was dedicated. 

1. Why was the goldenrod chosen as the na- 
tional flower? 2. Tell something of how the 
passion flower became connected with the cru- 
cifixion of Christ.—Alabama. 

1, Although Congress has taken no 
formal action in selecting a national 
flower the goldenrod has been called 
our national flower because of its wide 
distribution. There are about 75 spe- 
cies of this flower, most of which are 
native to America, more than 50 differ- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
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For Use in. Upper Grades and High Schools 


HIS series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 


al use in the schools. 


They are carefully edited by exper- 


ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches and 


‘questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 


school reading and study. 


Well printed on good paper—bound 


in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. 
Biograph ical sketch, notes and out- 
lines. e selections include The Pied 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 
dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and ot ers, Paper 120, 
Flexible Cloth 18c. 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 
Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
— ens. 
Notes and postaphical sb sketch, Pa- 
per 180, Flexible C 


*Democracy and the War. No. 67. 


Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 

r,” and Franklin K, Lane's Medd 
We Are Fighting Germany.’’ Introdu 
tion and notes, Paper 240, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. | 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 12c, Flexible 
Cloth 18c. 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
Biographical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 


McFee. 
Old aaiee retold for young people. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c 


Great Stone Face, The. .No. 9. Haw- 


thorne. 
peoianeaenl sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions. Taper 
120, "Flexible “Cloth 18c. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. 
In troduction, notes and __ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360, 


aye, of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 

The Coming of Atiber, Gareth _and 

Ly cane, coeeet ond 1. ine, The Pass- 

_ y Cyrus Laur- 

mw... ed, Mlateden Su- 

pervising "Rditor. Biographical sketch, 

introduction, notes, questions, critical 

comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, piograptioal s sketch, the 
reign and character of James V_ from 
“Tales of a Grandfather,”’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara MacLeod, Paper 30c. Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Dougias Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume «i ves 4g oe = —— 
the principal addresses from ese fa- 
mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 
Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 
A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
from the literary a viewpoint. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 


Longfellow for Boys and Girls. No. 
17. Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers’ 
College. 

A oar ae Longfellow’s poetry for chil- 
dren of the primary grades, with expla- 
nations, language exercises, outlines, 
written_and oral work and selected po- 
ems, Paper 420, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Man bog a Country, The. No. 65. 


ale. 
Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 12c, Flex. Cloth 18c. 


Message to Garcia, A, and “oN In- 


spirational Stories. No. 61. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A 
Parker. Paper 12c, Flex. Cloth 18¢. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
"Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas,) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketéh, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A 

Parker, Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 

for study on each chapter, critical com- 

ments and bibliography. The most com- 

piste | edition publis for class study. 

by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 

mal College, Athens, Ohio. homas C, 

Blaisdell, Su mpervising | * ne Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 


Sketch Book, The. oe 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school ~~ wg 3 Rip Van 
Winkle and The L egend of Slee ery Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 12c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 18c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
MeFee. 
Description and stories. Paper 12c, 
Flexible Cloth 18c. 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 


Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographieal introduction, explanatory 
notes, Seog for study, suggested 
compen e subjects.._ Illustrated. ‘a- 
r 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


sae of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 

Lowe 

Biogra hical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13.. Se- 
lected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, Pa- 
per 12c, Flexible Cloth 18c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introd ction, notes and questions by 
Thomas Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, Pa, 
State Normal School, and Erest C. 
Noyes, Assistant Supt. of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Paper 24c, 
Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Biaisdell,. and Alice Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detrout, 
Mich.’ Paper 240, Flexible Cloth 300. 


Julius Cesar. No. =. 
Introduction, notes 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell. 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 
Introduction, Me and questious by 
‘homas C, Blaisdell, Paper 240, Flex- 

ible Cloth 30 o. 


Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 
In svotetion. notes and questions by 
Thomas C, Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 300. 


and questions by 
Paper 240, Flex- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa-—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Whrenlire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 

It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion andeager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 


Horsford 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming medicine. Itis just 
a superior nouri: food, Vv. 


All Draggists 





Rumford. . 
Chemical Works 








SS the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 











it a | LT 


Guaranteed 
For1o Years 


BERE 1S THE BEST VALUE 
ERED 


EVER 
The watch is small—thin—newest shape. 
The case is platinum effect — guaran- 
fs., and hasa jeweled movement guar. 
ale! 
iful 


stone cluster - erful gifts 
for introducing our finest, assorted perfumes at 15c 
a bottle. Large assortment makes It easy. Send no 
noneu— Write for 20 bottles assorted perfume and 
Arge list of giftsshowing how easy itis to get this beau- 
paul Watch and Ring and other wonderful gifts free. 

ELL PERFUME CO., Dept. D680, Chicago 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
erm scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads, 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
of ol together the broken | rts, 0 

alves or plasters. Durable. eap, 

Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be- MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing por- 
trait and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on 
every Appliance. None other genuine. Full informa- 
tion and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 
Brooks Appliance Co., 155 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


Ni , 
Mar Book by . Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Wonea.s 


College, Pharmacy 
eause and cure ‘of nicego, Coll fate “and facial disfigurements. 


Non-technical. Send 3 stamps for degeriptive matter. 






























Rural School and Community 


(Continued from page 70) 


stars? What are they? Why is it 
hard to believe that stars are suns? 
Why do they seem so small to us? 
How do people learn about the stars? 
What is a telescope? What is the 
Milky Way? Why is it called a 
“River of Stars”? Where is the Big 
Dipper? Do you know how to find the 
polestar? How would the polestar 
look to us if we were at the North 
Pole? Can you find the Little Dipper? 
Can you find Cassiopeia’s Chair? Do 
ou know how to find Cepheus and the 
ragon? What is a_ constellation? 
During this month study the southern 
sky and try to find Orion. Why do 
we see the stars only at night? Why 
can we not see them every night? 
Why are they not so bright when the 
moon shines? Find out where Capella 
and the Heavenly Twins are in Feb- 
ruary. 


Songs 


“Valentine Day,” “Washington Song,” 
and “The First Flag” (Songs in 
Season). 

“Washington” and “Mount Vernon 
Bells” (New Common School Song 
Book). 

“Boat Song” (Merry Melodies). 

“Winter Sports” and “Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star” (The Everyday 
Song Book). 

“The Ship of State’ (Uncle Sam’: 
School Songs). 

“Marching Song” and “Washington’s 
Birthday” (Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. II). 

“The Flag Goes By” (Churchill-Grin- 
dell Song Book No. III). 

“Lincoln’s Birthday” (Churchill-Grin- 
dell Song Book No. V). 

Also any of the patriotic and folk 
songs and songs of sentiment given in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
and The Gray Book of Favorite Songs, 
to be sung especially during the Na- 
tional Week of Song. 


February Birthdays 


Felix Mendelssohn.—Born in Ham- 
burg, Germany, February 3, 1809. A 
famoys German musician. What can 
you tell about his early life? Why 
do you think his childhood must have 
been a most happy one? What com- 
positions of his have you heard? 

Charles Dickens—Born at Land- 
port, England, February 7, 1812. 
Secure a copy of David Copperfield 
and read it during your spare hours 
at home. . This is to a large extent a 
story of Dickens’s life. In Nicholas 
Nickleby also, there is: much of. his 
own experience. What. stories have 
you read that were written by Dickens? 

William Tecumseh Sherman.—Born 
at Lancaster, Ohio, February 8, 1820. 
Where and in what connection have 
you heard the name of General Sher- 
man? What do our parents and grand- 
parents refer to when they speak of 
“Sherman’s March to the Sea”? Why 
should we remember General Sherman? 

Thomas A. Edison.—Born in Milan, 
Ohio, February 11, 1847. Read 
sketches from the story of the life of 
Thomas Edison. Mention some of the 
most important things he has invented. 

Daniel Boone.—Born in Bucks 
County, Pa., February 11, 1735. Read 
and tell interesting stories connected 
with the life of Daniel Boone. Why 
do you think he was a good American 
citizen. 

Abraham Lincoln—Born February 
12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 

Each child should be prepared to 
give interesting and amusing anec- 
dotes about Abraham Lincoln. 

Read “The _ Soldier’s’ Reprieve,” 
pages 134-138 in Sindelar’s Morning 
Exercises for All the Year; The Per- 





GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3000 YEAR 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examina- 
tions frequently héld throughout the entire country. 
Many permanent, life positions paying $1140 to $3000 
ayear are constantly being filled ; these have short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, tt. W 251, Rochester, N. Y., for list of 
many positions obtainable; specimen examination questions 





Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


and free sample coaching lessons. 
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Clean Sports Make Clean Citizens 


It is easy for you—the members of the teaching 
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= Write fraternity—to start the movement in your locality 
= today to provide clean sport for “Young America.” 
= hue the The booklet ‘‘Planning a Playground” will show 
= booklet you how to raise the necessary funds— 
= ‘‘Planning 
= A = 
= Playground” = 
and 2 
Catalog = 
“<M 7”? oe = 
° assures safety and durability as well as an en- = 
thusiastic reception by the children. Medarten- = 
gineers will, without charge, plan your complete = 
playground, the apparatus for which can be pur- = 
chased as desired. ES 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. | 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts. St. Louis, Mo. = 
New York Chicago San Francisco 2 
TLL 








J1875 —CONN GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY = 1925 








walt be Bet ag ai 


BAND OR ORCHESTRA rouses 
A true school spirit, builds morale, 
gives zest and impetus to all music study 
in the school. Besides, it’s of great bene- 
fit to the individual members. 


Conn cooperation makes it easy for any 
supervisor or teacher to organize a ban 

or orchestra. We can help in every detail 
from the initial organization, suggesting 
ways and means of financing instrument 
purchase, advising as to programs, etc. 





B 
INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 








hy not in 
YOUR SCHOOL? 






WSEAS PHOTO, 


f 


Piqua, Ohio, High 
School Band, first 
poses winners Ohio 
State Fair Band 


MONT 


Contest, Aug. ,1924. 
Philip. Gates, Di- 
rector. CONN in- 
“truments used. 





Our half-century experience is at your 
service. Remember, Conn instruments 
are used and endorsed by foremost artists 
in concert bands, symphony orchestras 
and by school band directors throughout 
the country. Conn’s easy playing fea- 
tures insure rapid progress. 


Send coupon for complete information 
without obligation. Ask about special 
prices on complete outfits. 


C.G. CONN, Ltd., 249 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Am interested in forming a[ } band, [ ) orch- 
estra. Please send complete information, 

Name 

School 


City 

















State 
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Pieces and Plays for 
Lincoln’s Birthday 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


HIS collection will make it easy to prepare a program for 
Lincoln’s Birthday in any school. The material is arranged 








Pieces and Plays for 
Washington’s Birthday 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


THIS book provides a splendid selection of material for a 
Washington program. The contents are arranged as: fol- 


as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il— FEBRUARY:-1925 lows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; Part Il—Reci- 


Recitations for Older Pupils; Part II— 
Acrostics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar 
Tunes; Part V—Quotations about Lin- 
coln; Part ViI—Anecdotes of. Lincoln; 
Part ViI—Lincoln Epigrams (Well known 
sayings); Part -VIII—Dialogues and 
Plays; Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 
There has always been a dearth of Lin- 
coln material for the little people but this 
book provides amply for even the first 
graders. In fact there is a goodly amount 
for each grade. There are almost one hun- 
dred pages of Dialogues and Plays, many 
of which will include an entire schoolroom. 
The teacher will be especially pleased with 
the number of bright little dialogues for 
the younger children. Suggestive Pro- 
grams show many clever arrangements of 
the material, Price 35 cents, postpaid. 








1234567 


8 9 10 1@3@4) ASO 
: 7 ayn. Dialogues and Plays. 


15 16 17 18 192021 PS] ERS j The recitations have been chosen for 

4 S . their naturalness and literary value and 

@z 32425 2627)26 Ss - ‘ most of them have never appeared in any 
v 


tations for Older Pupils; Part II—Acros. 
tics; Part IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; 
Part V—Quotations from. Washington; 
Part. VI—Quotations about. Washington; 
Part ViI—Drills and Dances; Part VIII— 


other ‘collection. The Dialogues and Plays 
ve the unusual distinction of having 
een successfully acted in schoolrooms; and 
another feature is that in many of them 
an entire room of pupils may take part, 
Also there is an abundance of material for 
very -small. children. With this book no 
teacher need have any difficulty in arrang. 
ing a splendid program for Washington’s 
Birthday. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


February in the Schoolroom—What to Do 


O teacher should allow Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays to pass un- 
observed. Their lives carry a message of Americanism to every boy 
and girl. Try to instill the meaning of their lives and principles in the 

minds of pupils. If the class is one of young children, tell stories about these 
two patriots, selecting those incidents which help to reveal character. Let 
the pupils illustrate these by cuttings. Short sentences giving facts about 
the lives of these men may be written on the board and used as a blackboard 
reading lesson. 


In the case of older pupils the supplementary reading for February should 
be based largely on biographical sketches and stories connected with the lives 
of Washington and Lincoln. For the oral composition hour let them give re- 
ports on this reading and have short, interesting chapters read aloud. Ask 
the pupils to work out dramatizations of any scenes which are suitable. 

Suitable books in the Instructor Literature Series (See page 18 of this 


issue) are: No. 204, Boyhood of Lin- 
coln; No. 5, Story of Lincoln; No- 45, 


Patriotic Days” (35 cents) and one adapted to older pupils is included in 
“Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday” (see above). A minuet dance 
also makes a pleasing number on a Washington’s Birthday program. ‘“Colo- 
nial Minuets” (see below) furnishes five illustrated minuets, with music. 

Washington and Lincoln cuotations and poems should be memorized and 
correlated with language work. “Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birth- 
day” and “Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday” (described above) both 
have sections devoted to these quotations and poems. 

VALENTINE SUGGESTIONS. Valentine designs can be worked out by 
pupils in the lower grades with paper cutting, and then mounted. Appro- 
priate sentiments in verse or prose should be printed below the design, or, if 
the valentine is made in the form of a folder, the lettering is better placed 
inside the folder. 

The presentation of the valentines by the children to each other can be 

made a part of an interesting program 
with recitations, dialogues, and perhaps 


Boyhood of Washington; No. 4, Story e a play. “Pieces and Plays for Special 
of Washington; No. 158, Washington’s Good English Week--Feb. l 5.2] Days” (see below) will furnish all the 


Farewell Addresses, etc.;, No. 410, 
Speeches of Lincoln (double number). ETTER Speech Suggestions: 

In connection with Washington’s (1) Two-minute speeches by 
birthday have the story of the first flag pupils to interest schools in Bet- 
given. An excellent dramatization of | ter Speech. (2) Posters, made in 
this incident, suitable for primary pu-  4rawing classes, to be 


le, j - ap: placed in prominent 
pils' is found in “Pieces and Plays for places during Good 


material needed for this. “Colonial 

(6) List of common errors posted Minuets” will add a touch of novelty. 
under the heading “Are You LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY comes 
Guilty of Saying?” on February 27th. A very nice pro- 
Good English Plans and Pro- gram for this occasion can be prepared 


grams furnishes a vari- +o) 3 sep: 
ety of material success- [ieaet Pisces and Plays 


fully used by teachers 





English Week. (3) 
Tags bearing slogan 
“Speak Good English” 
to be worn by a: 
(4) Pledge cards for 
pupils. etter Speech 
pledges may be writ- 
ten on blackboard and 
copied by pupils. (5) 
Better Speech play, to 
be presented during 
Good English Week. 











in Better Speech cam- 
paigns. It contains 
plays, recitations and 
songs, games, posters 
and slogans, etc. While 
designed primarily for 
Good English Week the 
material may be used 
throughout the year in 
teaching English. Pa- 
per covers. Price 40 
cents, postpaid. 






































[HE contents consist of Quota- HE National Week of Song has 
tions, Recitations, Verses for come to be looked forward to as 
Familiar Tunes, Music, Drills, one of the most enjoyable and prof- 
Dances, Dialogues, Plays, and Pro- itable occasions during 
grams for: New Year’s, Valentine the entire year. It is es- 


Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, j j = 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May —, gg =e. 
Day, Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. in the he a op 

Teachers will find this book in- : ¥ 
valuable in arranging programs portunity to take part. 


for these days. There are complete The purpose of the Na- 
directions for setting up a May- tional Week of Song is 
pole with several diagrams for to acquaint the eople of 


winding the pole and for dances i 
around it. Price 35 cents, postpaid. of “5 bet Cai songs 





that are elevating, the 
best of our national and 
patriotic songs, our home 
and folk songs, and the 
best of the world’s senti- 
mental, inspirational and 
classical songs. 

The songs in the Gold- 
en Book of Favorite 














Will You Be Singing, Too? 


Pieces and Plays THE NATIONAL WEEK OF SONG—FEBRUARY 22-28 Colonial Minuets 
for Speci al Days Just the Song Book to Use COLONIAL minuet is _natural- 




















ly appropriate for ashing- 
ton’s’ Birthday. But have you 


described in the foregoing paragraph ever thought of a minuet as a part 
that it almost seems as if this book of a Valentine program? The 
had been prepared especially for the Se ST aa and figures of the 
National Week of Song! ance and the recollection ,, that 

It tai 202 f valentines were the rage in 

contains songs 0 colonial days, endow the minuet 

the better sort and is un- with Valentine atmosphere. Colo- 
questionably the greatest nial Minuets has five minuets with 

value ever offered in a music and. complete descriptions 

book for school and com- with illustrations of the figures of 


the dances, poses, and costumes. 


munity singing. It has A very pretty recitation is includ- 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, ed as a prologue to any one of 
is printed from newly the minuets. Any number of chil- 
engraved plates on good dren may be included in the 
aper, and is attractive- dances. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


y and durably bound. 


Prices: $1.80 per doz- 
en or $15.00 a hundred, 
prepaid. One hundred 
or more copies ordered 
at one time, shipped to 
one address,: $12.50 a 
hundred, transportation 
payable by purchaser. | 























Songs are so accurately 








Single copies, 20 cents. — 





learest Point. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, Iowa — Nashville, Tean. — San Francisco, Calif. [,2r¢er £2" 
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PRICE LIST 





FOR ST.VALEN 





SN 


TINE’S DAY rier birt tom tis Adverizement 





é furs ny) 


V26 V27 v28 


NOVELTIES—B5c per Envelope V-17.—Valentine Pullers—Very harmonious and 
Below will be found a complete list of novelties | attractive designs, nice assortment, big value at 





























V-1.—"Animal Series"—Mechanical Valentines, | pictured above. All are diecut from red construction sd x1 Pak Rag > al ol fides with 
four extra fine designs made from heavy enameled | paper and are put up in envelopes: heart windows through which are glimpsed figures of 
bristol, very attractive and durable. Two cat de- V- 8.—Red cupid, 3 in., eight in an envelope. boys and girls. Many designs, assorted. 2% x 4% 
sigus and two of dogs. 10c¢ each with envelopes. V- 9.—Red hearts, 4% ‘in., eight in an envelope. | with envelopes only 3c each. atin 
V-2.—Extra large mechanical valentines, substan- -10.—Outline heart with red cupid, five in enve-} — y.49,—Slightly smaller than V-18. On the cov 
tially made, will last much longer than mechanicals | lope, 4 inch. ers are opening doorways through which may be seen 
sold in former years. Extra value here. 10c each, V-11.—Red arrow, 4 in., eight in an envelope. figures and scenery. Jery attractive, a bargain at 
$1.00 per dozen, envelopes included. V-12 ed arrow, 8 in., five in an envelope. 2ic¢ each with envelopes. 
V-3.—A_ large and attractive assortment of me- Vez ed hearts, 3% in., six in an envelope. V-24—vValentine Easels—Little figures of boys 
chanical valentines, slightly smaller than V-2, just as -21.—Red hearts, 3 in., eight in an envelope. and girls in a heart on an easel. 3% inches tall. 
well made; clever and attractive. 6c each, 50c per V-22.—Red hearts, 2 in., twelve in an envelope, Many designs. ‘10. each, 
dozen with envelopes. V-23. ed hearts, 1% in., fifteen in an envelope. 
V-4.—Humorous Cut-outs—About 6x 9__ inches. V-13.—Post Cards—An exceptionally fine and FIGURES 
Will cause much fun, Several designs, Made of| large assortment. Only 10c per dozen. V-25.—‘‘Carnival Figures’—Printed on and cut 
heavy bristol board. A big bargain at 60c per doz- V-14.—An entirely new idea in valentines. Chil-| out of heavy bristol, 6 inches tall, assorted boys’ and 
en. 6 for 25c. dren on horseback in neat valentine designs. Figures | girls designs, 15c per dozen. ; c , 
V-5.—Single cards depicting children at various | will stand alone. Horse and rider seven inches tall.| _ V-26.—‘Costume Figures”—Boy and girl designs 
occupations. Very attractive. Only 2¥2c each. Only Sc each. Envelopes included. in costume, 5 inches tall, several designs. 10 each. , 
_ V-6.—“Valentine Kids’? — Strikingly character- V-15.—Large Pullers—When unfolded there are V-27.——"‘Miniatures —Large assortment of small This package is designed particularly for school 
istic of Valentine’s day. Boy and girl designs, As-| four upright sections, one standing in front of the | figures, 3% in., dozen in package. 10¢ per dozen. | |..0..4 every effort has been made to simplify the 
sorted, easel backs, will stand alone, envelopes in-| other. Beautiful, old-fashioned valentines. 8 inches V-28.—“Picture Hearts”—2% inches, very pret-| jyuking of the Valentines for teacher and pupils. 
cluded at 1%2¢ each. high. Price 10c each, $1.00 per doz., with envelopes. | ty, dozen in a package. 10c per dozen. There are 24 envelopes in the package. Hach en: 
V-7.—‘‘Playmates”—Excellent assortment of in- V-16.—Hangers—Each in an envelope. When] _ V-29.—‘‘Cut-outs’—A very attractive assortment. | yejope contains sufficient material for one Valen- 
expensive valentines of very pleasing designs, best smpeneed measure over eighteen inches in length.| Cards will stand alone. Just the thing for large | ¢ine and on the envelope is printed the directions 
quality. 1¢ each any quantity. Silk ribbon hangers. Only 10c each. numbers of small pupils. 100 per dozen. for making up the contents with an illustration 





1925 Improved Valentine Outfit 





NOTE :—Please do not send stamps. Ten cents| of the finished Valentine, A_ perfect. package 


John Wilcox Pub. Co., Inc., Dept.2, Cooperstown, N.Y. gris? & suis sitttenttor Satta | H8.btpcxaea pachaos $2'00!" 
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fect Tribute by Mary R. S. Andrews. 

See quotations from Lincoln, page 
186 in The Year’s Entertainments (F. 
A. Owen Publishing Co.) and “Anec- 
dotes of Lincoln,” also in The Year’s 
Entertainments. 

Read “O Captain! My Captain!” 
by Walt Whitman; “Lincoln the Man 
of the People” by Edwin Markham; 
“Death of Abraham Lincoln” by Wm. 
Cullen Bryant; “Abraham Lincoln” 
by R. H. Stoddard; “The Hand of 
Lincoln” by Edmund C. Stedman. 

Cyrus Hall McCormick.—An Amer- 
can inventor, born at Walnut Grove, 
Va., February 15, 1809. In what con- 
nection have you heard the name Mc- 
Cormick? ention some farm ma- 
chinery or equipment that bears this 
name. How have McCormick’s in- 
ventions lightened the work of the 
farmer? 

George Washington.—Born in West- 
moreland County, Va., February 22, 


‘ 32. 


Read : “Washington’s Rules of Con- 
duct,” in Sindelar’s Morning Exercises 
jor All the Year; “Our Greatest Pa- 
triot,” in Blaisdell and Ball’s Hero 
Tales from American History; “The 
Boyhood of Washington,” in Our 
Holidays; Retold from St. Nicholas; 
Words of Washington and Anecdotes 
of Washington in The Year’s Enter- 
tuinments. 


James Russell Lowell—Born in 
Cambridge, Mass., February 22, 1819. 
Have you ever read “The Vision of 
“ir Launfal”? What does it lead you 
to think of Lowell as a poet; as a 
aes In his other poems, with what 
‘nds of subjects does he deal? Do 
you remember any that show his 
strongly patriotic nature; his humor; 





his hatred of human wrong? Can you | FN) LOSS { Rretect ed Lig ne Write Photoplays: ort tee 





tell how he served his country? In vith WASHPROOF .NAME 


what other lines of usefulness did he | TAPES. SAMPLES FREE. Address, PREMIER, | for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 


engage? 


Box 40PP, W. Farms Station, New York City. |! pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 








Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.— —— 


Born in Portland, Maine, February 
27, 1807. Why is Longfellow called BIT] N 
“The Children’s Poet”? Mention the 


poems written by Longfellow that you 


have read. Read stories of his life ||| Eyery Teacher Has Dreamed of a Summer Spent in Travel 


and tell what you have read. Why 


do you think he is one of the most be- A few are now offered that opportunity in a dignified work which puts a premium on teach- 
loved of American poets? ing experience. A nationally known firm, established thirty-three years, will have several 
summer positions open identical with positions which are now paying former teachers from 


above may be obtained in the Instruc- $200 TO $350 A MONTH | 


Short biographies of most of the 


tor Literature Series. 


give essential facts concerning yourself in first letter. 





enecuaeeainetian J. S. PERRY, Dept. C-22, 913 GARLAND BLDG., CHICAGO” 





In this type of lesson use also “The 


Several interesting itineraries available north, west, and south. Liberal provision for ex- 
3 penses. Work during -summer may lead to splendid permanent position, Applicants must 
Music Appreciation be of good character and over 27 years of age. All inquiries considered confidential. Please 








Wild Rider,” or “The Wild Horseman,” 





by Schumann, which was introduced in 


e 


how the little figure (or piece of a 
tune) which represents the gallop of 
the horse’s hoofs is repeated over and 
over. In the same way may be used 
“Praeludium,” by Jarnefeldt. This 
clever and tuneful little piece starts 
with a figure (so, la, ti, do) in the bass 
and repeats it again and again while a 
jolly sort of dance melody is played in 
the treble. The double interest pleases 
ne accounts — - popular- WRIEER EXAMINATION. ti ontio- 
ity of this composition, which was writ- aS pe ty upon acceptance, and 

n i : until. balance is 
= a distinguished musician of Our Challenge toe ea oan ropes Contdential 
In the same way may be used the| | mond purchased from us for wae ege._complete book of Diamonds} | 


“Trio” from Schubert's “Marche Mili- | | “smo MgTycam eerond | BIRIEE. Wwacenesand Jeweiry alt on 
taire,” by having the class count the | | 3ry ent poe days. | our pamphlet a 
number of times the figure mi, mi, mi, : Rings. Send for them. 
mi or 80, so, 80, so or la, la, la, la is 


heard: It may be in the major, and 


the primary period. Let the class see+ Thé Old Way INTRODUCI NG 










«s RING & 
It Makes the Diamond Look Larger 


w SPREDTOP Ring; (sold exclusively 
Foy ny scientifically constructed to give the 


180 "eal PREDTOP 


Iancy and a@ larger appearance, 18K White 


value—our Special Introductory Price $45. 


Send No Money—3? eptor 

















LW:SWEET INC. o:rv. EZ 


ihe New 


AA] quality blue-white Diamond greater bril- “4 
Gold hand-engraved mounting. Leg | $65 
on I 
ilisendthe § 















SPREDTOP 

















PAY BY THE MONTH 


10 MONTHS 
TO PAY 








14650 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The original milk chocolate. 
A fine, rich, satisfactory fla- 
vor gives Peter’s its distinc- 
tive qualities. Peter’s, as well 
as all the bars we handle, are 
foil wrapped keep them 
fresh and clean. 


Mason’s 
Mint Patties, 


isfy a longing 
confection. 


All school children like good candy. They 
would rather buy candy from their school than 
a store because the profit so easily earned will 
purchase useful equipment for the school, 

Without asking you for a penny we will send 
you an assortment of 1c and 5c selling chocolate 
bars. (See the coupon below). You can easily 
sell these delicious bars in a short time. You 
keep the profit and remit wholesale price of 
candy to us. 

Our brands of candy are well known and the 
best on the market. Peter’s and Nestle’s are 
particularly fine for children because of_ their 


good food value. A 5c bar of Peter’s or Nestle’s 
will serve as a part of a pupil’s lunch. Mason 
bars appeal to those who like fresh home made 
confection, 


Fill out the Order Blank below and candy wilil 
be auigped prepaid express at once. Or if you wish 
send for samples and catalog, and select your 
own assortment. Just send us your name along 
with name of your schoo] and principal. 


BYLUND BROTHERS, Inc., 


|___ —____.__. __. _. __- ---- ORDER B 


Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 


| 5c Mason Mints—Cream Pattie and Chocolate. 
| 5c Mason Nougat—Almond, 


| 5c Mason Toros—Peanut Cluster and Chocolate. 


| 5e Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. 
| Be Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashion Flavor. 


Principal 
Name of (Fr Supt. 


SRRMID OT GROTITEOD. «0 oc ccc cece cecreeesecces 
Signature Of BuyEr... 0... ccccscscvscsvsvsees 


Address of School where candy is to be shipped...... 


_ SOR ee 





USE BYLUND BROS. PLAN 


lo Make Money 4r\our School 


Sell the Famous Mason’s, Peter’s, and Nestle’s Bars 





Cocoanut | Peaks, 
Almon 
gats and many other bars sat- 


No Money in Advance—We Allow 30 Days Credit 


Confectioners 
to Schools 


BYLUND BROS., INC., WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. 
to pay for this candy as soon as it is sold and not later than 30 days after its arrival We understand 
that candy can be returned at your expense if not satisfactory. 


| 5c Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. 


Nougat and Chocolate. 
| Be Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts, 


| 5c Repetti Cream Caramels—assorted, 6 in a clip. 
| 5o Repett]| Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. 1c 


| 5c Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanuts and Butter wees 


If there is no express office in your town, please give name of nearest express office. 






ee ————— 
Nestle’s bars are made with 
full cream milk. 
richest in cream, All that 
resh, pure, full cream milk 
blended into the richness of 
the chocolate——-the mellow 
paew creaminess everyone 
loves. 





Nou- 


for real fine 


Each box of candy contains 24-5c bars or 120- 
1c bars. A box sells for $1.20. On half and full 
case lots the cost to you is 80c pet box, express 
prepaid. 12 box order costs $10.00. A_6 box 

rder costs $5.00. We h 


oO ave 30 different 5c and 
1c items in stock at all times. 


Customers in far 











western si can only or "s and Nes- 
tle’s. Shipments made from Chicago Stock. 
Profit Table 
in 50 Boxes 25 Boxes 12 Boxes 6 Boxes 
SeeTSo per box) $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 $7.20 
Cosa Koc perbox) 40.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 
Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $ 4.40 $2.20 


We also have a Premium Plan which enables 
teachers to procure Flags, Pencil Sharpeners, 
Phonographs, Atlas of the World, Dictionaries, 
First Aid Kits, Electric Heaters and other useful 
equipment for the school room free of charge. 
Write for this catalog. 


Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City 


LANK == — — 


We agree 


Bne;, 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 


5c Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
5c Peter’s Almond Bars. 
5c Nestie’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 
5c Nestle’s Almond Bars, 


1c sellers. 120 pieces in a box. 


4c Peter’s Wafers. Foil Wrap. 

Mason Mints. Foil Wrap. 

4c Mason Nougats. Foil Wrap. 

1o Rockwoods Sweet Chocolate. 
Foil Wrap. 





Total number of Boxes ordered 











highest qualifications who can work longest. 


SDSL LIS ISI IIIA 


ANTED 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your 
teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide or- 
ganization, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. 
These positions are paying other teachers from 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of 
teaching experience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Posi- 
tions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of 





your school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


Address Dept. A5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 


Give age, education, experience, date when 


SFIS ISIS I III IO 


5 


SILI ILS IOS III IIIS AIS ISS IS IIS III IIIS 








Travel Now or 


ately; also one for Summer vacation. 
Salary from start. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-22, 





An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available immedi- 
Work along line of education and travel. 


Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 28, 
previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


This Summer 


No 





then in the minor, but the persistence 
of the four pulse-beats, as it were, 
gives a strong sense of unity, and 
united to other tones makes it one of 
the most pleasing of melodies. 

A word of caution is given in regard 
to overdoing any technical point in the 
listening lesson. Persistent dissection 
of beautiful music is a positive injury 
to the cause of creative listening. One 
short, clear illustration drawn from a 
single piece of music will make the in- 
terest greater in every other piece of 
music; but the same point need not be 
applied to every piece, or in every suc- 
ceeding lesson. 

There are two kinds of short instru- 
mental pieces which will be used in 
these grades. One may be diagrammed, 
like the folk dance and like “Humor- 
eske”; the other should not be an- 
alyzed closely. “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King” possesses a_ single 
theme which was followed in order to 
learn the significance of the term, va- 
riety, but as a rule, those pieces which 
have descriptive titles should not be 
given blackboard analysis. They are 
treated freely and are intended to fol- 
low a story outline or to portray a dis- 
tinct mood. Mood is felt and should 
not be diagrammed. 

Pieces with descriptive titles belong 
to the class known as program music. 
Of this type the following are sug- 
gested for a permanent place in the 
school collection, and may be used in 
more advanced grades as well as in the 
intermediate: 

Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoff- 
mann 

At the Brook—Boisdeffre 

The Swan—Saint-Saens 

The Bee—Schubert 

The Butterly—Grieg 

March of the Dwarts—Grieg 

The Little Bird (Voglein)—Grieg 

The Waltzing Doll—Poldini 

The Music Box—Liadow 

Narcissus—Nevin 

Each piece may be associated with a 
descriptive background. The teacher 
will get a correct setting by having 
the class imagine the kind of music 
suitable for the title. For example, a 
brook would have a delicate tune, a 
graceful trend in melody; the music 
would sound glad, so glad that the 
class would want to sing with it as it 
flowed along. The bee would be more 
delicate and lighter than the swan; it 
would not be as beautiful, however, as 
the swan or the butterfly. Its motion 
would also be quite different from any- 
thing else. A waltzing doll would have 
a dainty tune and be a pretty sight to 
our ears (for we really do see with 
our ears). 

“Narcissus” follows the story, which 
can probably be told by someone in the 
class. It represents the pretty shep- 
herd boy who loved to look at himself 
in the brook better than to attend the 
sheep. He was turned into a flower 
that loved to grow at the water’s edge, 
and retained the name Narcissus. The 
music gives us the two ideas: first, of 
the boy; then the transformation; and 
the end is like the beginning. Have the 
class indicate when the changes in the 
story occur in the music. 

The name of the composer is to be 
related to each piece at the time it is 
heard, though not mentioned until in- 
terest in the piece has been created. 
“If any of you had written this piece 
would you like to be remembered?” is 
a legitimate question from the teach- 


(Continued on page 103) 





WE PAY $50 A WEEK and expenses and give a 
Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com- 
pounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kan. 


$50 A Wee 


12 articles worth $3. 





EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 


Hemstitching towne torcuers Xinck: 


ment withinstructions by mail 














MAKE BIG MONEY 
EVERY SUMMER 


In your county, demonstrate and sell our wonderful new 
gravity-propelled Merry-Go-Round to village schools. It 
carries forty children. Takes by storm 3, nothing like it on 
the market. With trailer to your car, ‘“‘make’’ new town 
eachday. Income extraordinary. Territory protected. 
Be the first to apply for your county. 


MOLBY MFG. CO., Dept. 38-22, Baldwin City, Kans. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Now or Vacation 


A free booklet that may change your profession will 
be mailed to you if you are between 25 and 40 and 
in position to travel. Work is of educational na- 


ture. resentatives earning from $200 to $400 
per maenthe Definite salary assured. Give full de- 
tails in first_letter. 


RSHALL HUGHES COMPANY, 


A 
Goodrich Bidg., Kansas, Mo. 





$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 
TEACHERS You can make excellent commis- 
sions handling our proposition in 
your spare time. Let me send you particulars. 
ROSALIND TURNER, Walbrook Station, Baltimore, Md. 


ANT WORK.¢.-° 


a@ week RETOUCHING photos. Men 


4 selling or W. teac 
upto wien, Menke tat 











ridan Road, Chicago. 








February 1925 





to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 
itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer 
- vacation. Definite Income to 
start, with all railroad fare paid. 
Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and 
good income assured. Those who 
can start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several 
teachers last summer averaged 
$500 for their summer vacation. 
This may lead to a successful per- 
manent business career for you. 
Give full particulars concerning 
age, education and time you can 
start work, in first letter. 


Address The S. L. Weedon Co. 
Dept.1, 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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'== Send forCand 


wag: 
Wa 


~ RAISE MONEY 
EASILY 


Teachers north of Georgia and east 
of the Mississippi write for our suc- 
cessful money-raising plan. We send 
well-known chocolate bars on con- 
signment to be sold for school pur- 
poses—allow thirty days for selling 
—prepay express in certain limits. 
Michigan customer writes:— 


“Good work, isn’t it? 
Sold sixty boxes in 
less than one week. 
If you have a school money-raising 
problem write for plan and credit ap- 
plication-—also sent on request to 
churches, societies, etc. 
FRED D. LESURE CO. 
Wholesale Confectioners, 
650A Laurel St., Fitchburg, 


eos 
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ay 
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FO GOOD HEALTH, STEADY NERVES, 
YOUTH AND VITALITY 
Read and Practice 


By THOMAS R. GAINES 
Instructor of Breathing, Police Train- Price Prepaid 
ing School, New York City. The mes- 
sage of this wonderful book, nature’s $ 260 
way to good health, has brought health —_— 
and happiness to thousands. 

Send $1.00 for THE TRUTH ABOUT FOOD 
i th its weight in gold. Money back if dissatisfied. 
Thomas R. Gaines, 210 W. 107 St., New York City 














EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized coasts $1 },000.: 
121 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 


Earn Good Money Spare Time 


Addressing, mailing circulars for mail order firms. Easy, 
pleasant, honorable home business. uires no canvas 
sing. Booklet explaining how mailed for 25c_ silver. 
Money back if wanted. 


























for your stories and articles. 


GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., 100, Syracuse, N. 7; 
Get Pay suriciectty tiie ier 


now. Noobligation. PRESS SYNDICATE, 
962. Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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$50t0°80 a Month 
your SpareTime! 


work at Home 


deolore 
- Simple 
ful 








iti ds. Wi 
Make Money at Home fring nd’ provide 
work. Kwik Showcard,64-K Bond, Toronto, Can. 





WANTED 


-MenandWomen 
toRarn Money 
NG a (e)aat= 


this new easy way 





Profit and Pleasure in This 
New Kind of Home Work 


A limited number of op- 
enings are now available 
to men and women who 
would like to earn money 
at home in spare hours 
or full time. The work 
is wonderfully interest- 
ing and pays unusually 
well. There is no can- 
vassing, no monotonous ‘ 
drudgery. Gabriel Andre Petit 


No Special Ability orExperience Needed 


Could any other kind of work be 
so pleasant as applying beautiful 
designs in colors to such artistic ob- 
jects as candlesticks, wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, wall plaques, 
Piature frames, sewing tables, gate- 
eg tables? Then there are greet- 
ing cards to be colored, and cushion 
tops and other textile articles to be 
. decorated in Batik, and_ fascinating 

objects of copper and brass to be 
etched in beautiful designs. 

This is the wonderfully interesting field of work 
that is now possible for you to enter through the 
national organization of Fireside Industries. You 
can do the work in your home wherever you live, 
and under the new and exclusive system of in- 
struction devised by Mr. Gabriel Andre Petit 
after twenty years of experience, the work is 
made so easy that anyone can it. 


Money Back Guarantee 

Fireside Industries guaran- 
tees entire satisfaction to 
each of its members if a 
conscientious effort is made. 
You have only to follow the direc- 
tions and it is amazing to see what 
beautifu} things you can make. 
hink of earning $2 in just one 

hour, for example, by decorating a . 
pair of candlesticks |’ Do you wonder that members of Fireside 
ndustries are so enthusiastic about the work? So sure are we 

of your success that we guarantee to refund your money in full 


if, after completing your instruction, you are not entirely 
pleased. That is our guarantee to every member. 


Illustrated Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Firéside 
Industries, illustra in cok 
or, which explains all about 
this new way to earn money 
at home, will be sent to 
you on request absolutely 
FREE and without ob- 
\ ligation. Simply mail 
the coupon or write, en- 
closing two-cent stamp to 
help pay postage. But do this 
at once, while openings for new 
Members are available. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 102, Adrian, Mich. 
a a a a a Ve 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 102, Adrian, Michigan 
| Please send me absolutely FREE, the beautiful 


















iNustrated Book of Fireside Industries, explain- 
ing how I may earn money at home by decorating 
Art Novelties. I enclose two-cent stamp. 














Peggy Among the Pyramids 
(Continued from page 49) 


No ,wonder Omar looked thin and 
pale! 

Before we left, while the two fathers 
were discussing the new government 
of Egypt since the English gave up 
their guardianship and Fuad I was 
crowned king, was taken to the 
women’s apartments where I_ met 
Omar’s pretty little sister and his 
oung mother. There was a wistful 
ook that I could not forget in the 
little girl’s dark eyes when Omar 
told her that he was to have a holiday 
the next day to go with us to the 
Pyramids of Gizeh. 

Omar appeared alone the next 
morning even though I had asked 
him to bring Nazli, his sister, with 
him. We chatted gaily as our auto- 
mobile sped along the broad road 
bordered with acacia trees. We were 
in the midst of a procession of don- 
keys, camels, and carriages. At the 
first glimpse of the three great moun- 
tains of stone, I had not a word to 
say. I felt very small and young 
when I remembered that King Cheops 
had built the largest of Egypt’s pyra- 
mids over four thousand years ago. 
It made me sad, too, to think of the 
thousands and thousands of slaves 
who wore their lives away to satisfy 
this king’s ambition. 

“What a waste of lives!” I said to 
Omar. 

“It is the will of Allah,” replied our 
Moslem friend. 

Climbing to the top of Cheops was 
rather hard work, but with the help 
of the guides, Father, and Bob, Moth- 
er and I were pulled up over the 
roughhewn blocks of limestone that 
form a series of steps. The outer 
layer of polished stone has long since 
been carried away to build the mos- 
ques of Cairo, and the apex of the 
pyramid is gone too. The _ twenty- 
minute climb was worth while, for 
we could see the brown desert, the 
green irrigated land, and the minarets 
of the city. 

“To the south lies the Fayum,” 
Omar told us. “There my uncle raises 
dates for the market, and roses to 
make the perfume which you know as 
attar of roses. How I would like to 
climb the date palms with my cousin 
Abdullah! Nazli is always longing 
for a glimpse of his sister, little 
Sophia.” 

In the interior of the pyramid I 
had expected to see some rich treas- 
ures such as had been discovered in 
the Tomb of King Tutankhamen, but 
we poked through dark, narrow pas- 
sages only to find empty chambers. 

The Sphinx made up for this dis- 
appointment. I wish that all the girls 
and boys at home who have ‘seen 
nothing but the picture of it in our 
geography could have stood there 
with us and gazed up at that mys- 
terious stone monster with a _ lion’s 
body and a kingly head. He was ly- 
ing there when the pyramids were 
built, Omar told us. It is thought 
that the workmen, finding a great 
stone slightly like a crouching lion, 
chiseled out the body and gave it the 
head of the sun-god, Harmachis, but 
nobody really knows. 

“We must each ask the Sphinx a 
question,” Bob proposed, “and mine 





M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, magazines 
Experience unnecessary, Details Free. 
PRESS SYNDICATE, 962-A, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS 72ie Profits—85 to $15 daily, Introducing 


New Style Guaranteed Hosiery, Must 
wear or replaced free. Your pay in advance. Steady 
income. Repeat orders. Experience unnecessary. You 
write orders, we deliver and collect. Outfit furnished. 
All colors and grades including silks. 


MACOCHEE TEXTILE CO., Station 2812, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HELP FEMALE 


Earn Money Weekly, spare time, home, addressing, 
mailing, music, circulars, Send 10 cents for music, 
information. ENGLAND MUSIC CO., 
118 Asylum Street, Dept. J-11, Hartford, Conn. 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRE 
DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIE! seen 
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Of course every teacher 
wants to get away this 
summer -— and of course 
every teacher wants to make 
money at the same tume— 


But How Do Both? 


The great International Compton Service answers the question. 


You tell us about you and we'll tell you about tt. 


One third of the teachers of this school teachers, like you), representing 
country who don’t go to Summer _ it. There is no hit or miss policy in the 
School, make beds and wait on table Compton Plan. You're trained before 
at summer resorts and don’t havea you start and you're paid a salary 
= time and don’t make any money. while starting. 

ow could they? This summer we can take two hun- 

Another third take a summer travel dred teachers between the ages of 25 
tour and spend what little money they and 40 into our organization. These 
had saved and come back broke inthe teachers must havesome normalor col- 
fall and regretting that they have to lege training with at least two years 
come back at all. of teaching experience. They must be 

The other third just stay home and _ inperfect health and free to travel. And 
vegetate. And that isn’t any good they must be willing to work and work 
either. hard in order to be able to play hard. 

Nowsome of youcomethisyearand There will be plenty of time for both. 
try the Compton Service. Now if you have these qualifications, 

First of all this Compton Service _ if you are live and ambitious and full 
gets you away from home and into of life and willing to learn and eager to 
new surroundings for a while. That earn, then sit down tonight and write 
is more important to a school teacher __ us fully about yourself. Not one page, 
than to any other human being. but ten pages if necessary. Don’t worry 

Second of all, it lets you travel ex- about ournot reading your answer. We 
tensively on Compton money instead are looking for material—good material 
of on your money. And that’s mighty —and we'll read many pages to find it. 
important to anyone. Sosit down, and write us fully and con- 

nd third it brings you fidentially all about your- 
back home with several self —who you are, what 
hundred dollars in your you are, how old you are, 
pocket. And that is a very what you look like, your 
comfortable feeling with personality, your executive 
which to begin a new term. ability, when your school 
The heavier the pocket- closes, how many weeks 
book, the lighter the spirit. you can work and every- 

Of course, selling the thing that comes into your 
Compton Service means a mind that you think will 
lot of work; money doesn’t interest our mind. Pick 
grow on trees. But it also up your pen, kick out your 
inhibitions and let fly! 
There may be more in this 
for you than you ever 
dreamed of as yousit there 
now. The ComptonService 
is destined to be the great- 
est educational institution 
in America. Make good 
here and you may not want 
to go back in the fall! 
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$900 


“I received a check for 
one hundred ten dol- 
lars for my last week 
I made about nine 
hundred dollars my 
first summer” 
—Mary B. Hill 


plenty of time to enjoy it 
because we teach you how 
to sell this service and 
how to make that money. 
Remember, the Compton 
Service is a great Inter- 
national Institution with 
hundreds upon hundreds 
of women (most of them 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


Dept. A-1, 58 East Washington St., Chicago 
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To 38 more Teachers g 4, 


We Offer a 
Exceptional Opportunities 
for Added Summer Income 


De to improved business conditions in 
general, The S. L. Weedon Company needs 
38 more teachers the coming summer for a ¢ 
high type of position that is very agreeable snecessrul people— 
and highly remunerative. Be One of them! 


$500.00 for Your Summer Vacation 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual 
ability and utmost refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one of the 38 will be appointed 
an exclusive representative, and will be given an excep- 
tional proposition bound to produce a good income. In 
past summers some of our special representatives have 
averaged $1000.00, a number earned over $600.00, and a 
‘great many, $500.00 or more. This is at the rate of 
$3000.00 a year or better for those who qualify for posi- 
tions in our permanent organization. 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen 


Those chosen wil! receive every advantage; guaranteed 
income from the day they start to work, and all railroad 
fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful Weedon training 
and constant help, will start those accepted on an excep- 
tional business career along school lines. Agreeable asso- 


ThisCompanybe- Ciates, of course, and of the highest type. 


lieves that weli- 
paid people who 
know they are 
succeeding usual- 
ly like their work 
and stay in it. 
Many of our pres- 
ent associates 
have been with 
us for ten years 


—and Travel 


Each of these 38 positions carries with it an opportunity 
to travel. This feature, although secondary, should carry 
weight when you consider next summer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from Responsible Individuals 






andover. Today We invite inquiries from responsible in positions that not only offer a 
bigger opportun- teachers. Upon receipt of your in- chance to exchange a summer of lei- 
cites than aon quiry we will send you a “High Way sure for one of income and travel but 
re Yr to Success,’’ descriptive of the kind which also may lead to a permanent 
exist in our busi- of work, the position, and the Com- connection. Please state your age, 
ness, pany; and a personal letter, telling education and qualifications in reply. 
you whether or not you can fit into With only 38 positions of this type 

one of these openings. Remember, open, we suggest an immediate_ in- 

we have been in business over 20 quiry. Address S. L. Weedon, Pres- 







years, and will place those accepted ident. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 1-A CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Poems Teachers Ask For--Book | 


Contains 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


lak Cee Price 80 Cents Pow.8 


HIS is a unique collection of poems. For sev- 

eral years there has been published in Nor- 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans a department 

of “Poems Our Readers Have Asked For”, 
This has been wonderfully popular. Thousands of 
teachers have requested the publication of desired 
poems. This book contains two hundred and 
thirty-five of those most frequently asked for. 
In reality, therefore, it is a compilation by teach- 
ers of the poems which they have found most de- 
sirable for use in their school work. 


Poems Teachers Ask For includes a large num- 
ber of the required poems in state courses of 
study, together with others well adapted for read- 
ing, reciting, memory work, character study, etc. 
Many copyrighted poems have been used by special arrangement. These could 
otherwise be procured only by purchasing numerous books from different publishers. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 
Abou Ben Adhem First Settler’s Story, | L’Envoi taggedy Man, The 


American Flag, The 1e Little Boy Blue tecessional, The 
First Snow-fall, The Lost Chord, The tide of Jennie McNeal 








POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 
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Asleep at the Switch 

Barbara Frietchie Flag Goes By, The Mandalay tobert of Lincoln 

Barefoot Boy, The Give Us Men Moo Cow Moo, The tock Me to Sleep 
Gradatim Nobility Seein’ Things 





Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 


Seven Times One 
Sister and 
Song of the Shirt 


O Czptain! My Captain 
October's Bright Blue 
Weather 


House by the Side of 
the Road, The 


Charge of the Light| How He Saved S&t. 

~*~" : - Michael's Old Clock on the| Sweet and Low 
Children’s Hour If— Stairs, The Teacher’s Dream, The 
Christ in Flanders Incident of the French ——_ Pict ae Sisshemith 

hristmas Everywhe Camp rder for a ure 

aristmas verywhere is Oren the m8 ts to The 


In Flanders Fields 
In School-Days 


June 
Kentucky Belle 
Darius Green and His| Lady Moon 

Flying Machine Landing of the Pilgrims 
Driving Home the Cows | Lasca 


College Oil Cans 

Crossing the Bar 

Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 


We Are Seve 


Poorhous n 
a the Pr When the Cows Come 
Home 


poi sae he Pet Cat 
ul Revere’s Ride 
Perfect Day Where the West Begins 


i 
Planting of the Apple- | Wonderful World, The 
Tree Woodman, Spare That 
Each in His Own] Leak in the Dike, The} Poorhouse Nan ree 
Tongue Legend of Bregenz, Al Psalm of Life, A Your Mission 
And More Than 160 Other Poems Equally as Good as the Above. 


208 double-column pages, printed on good paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE, 
80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, 
$2.65. With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.65. Other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (°ssrsstt. Yeu") 


Nearest to You 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
8@" Book II of Poems Teachers Ask For is now ready. See page 100. 























is, ‘When will Omar travel ‘to the 
Fayum?’.” . . 

“And mine,” I added, “‘When will 
Nazli pick roses with her little cousin, 
Sophia?’ ” . 

e were to have the answer to: one 
of our questions the very next day. 
As we boarded the steamer for our 
trip up the Nile, Omar was standing 
on the deck to greet us. It seemed 
that the two fathers had arranged 
this little surprise for us. Omar’s 
father had decided that his boy need- 
ed a vacation and change and had put 
him in charge of a friend, a retired 
merchant, who was taking the Nile 
trip on the way to the Tomb of King 
Tutankhamen on the same day as we. 
On the return Omar was to take the 
train for the Fayum. 

“Why did you not bring Nazli?” 
was my first question. 

“Father believes that his wife and 
daughter should not be seen in so pub- 
lic a place as a boat or train. He dis- 
approves of the way in which some of 
the Moslem women of the well-to-do 
class are taking more liberties than 
the custom of the country has allowed 
them,” Omar explained. 

“I am very sorry that she could not 
come,” I said aloud. 

“It is the will of Allah,” answered 
Omar. 

I was already beginning to be tired 

of that remark of Omar’s that I was 
to hear many times more. I could 
not bear to think of that bright little 
girl missing all the beauties of her 
country. 
_ “Tell Nazli about this,” I kept say- 
ing as the Nile craft, propelled by high 
lateen sails, dipped and veered along 
the river. Sometimes we saw an un- 
fortunate boat loaded with cotton, 
sugar cane, or water-pots stuck fast 
on a mud bank formed in a few hours 
by some sudden shift of the wind. 

Nazli would have enjoyed, as I did, 
watching the black-robed women and 
girls come down to the banks to fill 
their two-handled jars and stride off 
gracefully, balancing them easily on 
their heads. I felt as if I were look- 
ing at a continuous moving picture, 
for all day long we could see the sil- 
houettes of people traveling on foot, 
on camels, donkeys, or buffaloes, on 
the great highway of the Nile banks. 

We saw the bare brown backs of the 
men toiling in the sun at the shadoofs 
that Mother called eastern versions of 
the old oaken bucket. These are con- 
trivances to raise water out of the 
Nile in baskets of woven reeds which 
empty into a channel above. Some- 
times we saw camels turning sakiyehs 
or water wheels, thus filling a row of 
water jars which empty into troughs 
for the thirsty fields. As quickly as 
the Nile goes down, after the yearly 
overflowing of the banks, Omar told 
us, the fellahin hasten to plant the 
soil it leaves behind. 

At sunrise and at sunset we heard 
the muezzin’s call to prayer from the 
minarets of the mosques in the villages 
of low mud houses, and saw the Mos- 
lem sailors on the passing boats kneel 
on the decks or press their foreheads 
to the boards. : 

When I grow up I_ am going to 
write a whole book about that trip 
up the Nile, but as this is mostly the 
story of Omar and Nazli, I must take 
one big flying leap right into the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. 
Of course, we had talked a great deal 
during our journey about Tutank- 
hamen, the Egyptian king who ruled 
more than 3,000 years ago, and of 
how Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howard 
Carter, after years spent in searching, 
had recently discovered the tomb which 
had been buried for centuries and 
never robbed of its treasures. 

We finally arrived at Luxor and 
were whirled away in modern automo- 
biles over a chalk-white road through 
the hills to the Tomb of King Tutank- 
hamen. How excited we all were! 
Mother and I were following Omar 
and Bob who had the camera when 
suddenly I decided that as long as 
I could not see the inside of the tomb, 
I would make notes of everything 
right on the spot. . 

Perched on the stone wall built 
around the entrance, I was scribbling 
away when I heard a man’s voice 
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_ de Mediterranean 
| Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 


We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 
September 3rd, 
A really worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 

Apply early 


THOS.COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 































Special Vacation Tour 


July 8th, 1925 
National Parks The Pacific Coast 
Alaska, Etc. 

Innumerable side trips, in charge of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joslin, the well known 
travelers who specialize in American 

Tours. Write for Folders. 


THE JOSLIN TOURS 
e Newark Valley, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY TOURS 


For Men and Women 


EUROPE, 1925 
67 DAYS 


$395 anvvr 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
and credit if desired 
Address 
‘NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York. 




















JorraInerIOTEL 


Broad St. at Fairmount Avenue. 


"PHILADELPHIA: 


ROOMS $292 UP, EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Ye WRITE FOR BOOKLET - 
ie 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


**Center of New York’s Activities’’ 
Broadway at 41st Street, New York 
Five minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals ; within easy access of the retail shop- 
ping district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 
300 Pleasant Rooms With Baths 
Single: $2.50—$3—$3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50—$5—$6—$7 : 
Comfort of Our Guests Our First Consideration 


3 Four Summer 
Chicago Student Tours 5 fier. Including 
“Leviathan”, July 4. England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
with ocean passage, $320. England, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, two months, $545. Folder N 
(not illustrated) explains. Address : P 
DANIEL A. TEAR, Mgr. 942 Straus Building, Chicago. 


EUROPE “tv: 1925 


Popular Summer Parties, June 20, 27, July 2, $695-$890. 
Your own trip free for organizing a small group. 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452-5th Ave., New York 


EUROPEAN TOURS 92°"""2" 
sive routes, 

experienced aatens, soeemee a, moderate 
ices. Establi 5 nd for et. 
prices ENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc., _ 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


A SUMMER CRUISE 


THE TOUR UNIQUE, 
83 Cleveland Street, 


: = 
FREE BOOKLET 2-7 focre"ssniccore 
MacDonald Cooperative Realty, San Diego, Cal. 
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our first-hand infor- 


mation will save you 
time and money. 
The Santa Fe will offer 
low oo excur 
sions forni 
Arioona and New Mexico 
Rockies - the “Off the 
Beaten Path country’and 
to your National Parks.’ 








at 


| 'W.J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System : 
1201 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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Please send me Santa Fe picture-folders of trip to 
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say, “And what paper do you repre- 
sent, little lady?” aes 

I looked up to catch the twinkling 
eyes of one of the newspaper corre- 
spondents whom we had met in Cairo. 

“The Hilton Grammar-School Bea- 
con,” I replied. “I am the editor, 
too, when I am at home.” ; 

“Would it not be better still to 
make a report of the inside of the 
tomb?” he asked smiling. “I shall 
be glad to tell you what I saw when 
I was present at the formal opening.” 

He described the two life-size stat- 
ues of the king that gazed at him 
from golden eye-sockets and stood on 
guard over the inner chamber where 
lay the richly decorated sarcophagus 
in which the body of the king was 
later found. He told me about the 
king’s ebony footstool inlaid with 
ivory and mounted in gold, his couch, 
parts of the royal chariot, and a chest 
of clothing. He said that preserved 
meat, and bread baked over 3,000 
years ago were also found in the 
tomb. All of these things, the Egyp- 
tians believed, the king’s “Ka” or 
spirit would need in the other world. 

I thanked the kind gentleman for 
the information that he had given 
me and hurried off to tell the family 
all about -it. 

“All this ought to have happened 
to Nazli and not to me,” I declared 
to Omar, “for this is her country and 
not mine. Do please persuade your 
father to let her go on a journey too.” 

Omar said nothing at the time, but 
when he left us to visit his uncle, he 
told me: “I would like to see my 
little sister joyous like you. When 
Uncle makes another pilgrimage to 
Mecca at the time of the feast of Ra- 
madan, I will ask Father if Nazli may 
not ride back with him on his camel. 
She will enjoy playing with little 
Sophia in the rose gardens of the 
Fayum.” 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 92) 


ent species being found in the eastern 
part of the United States. 2. It was 
not until many years after the cruci- 
fixion of Christ that the passion flower 
was associated in any way with that 
event. The name was given because of 
the supposed resemblance of the corona 
to the crown of thorns, and of the other 
parts of the flower to the wounds in- 
flicted, while the five sepals and five 
petals were taken as representing ten 
of the disciples, Peter (having denied 
Christ) and Judas (having betrayed 
him) being left out. Three or four 
centuries ago curious illustrations of 
these flowers were common, the imagi- 
nation of the artist being responsible 
for betrayal that facts would not war- 
rant. 

How are the countries of Scotland, Ireland, 


and Wales governed? Do they have separate 
rulers of their own?—New York. 


Scotland and Wales and a portion of 
Ireland, together with England, the 
Isle of Man, and Channel Islands form 
the United Kindom, under one govern- 
ment. The Irish Free State came into 
existence December 6, 1922, with the 
provision that the northern part of 
the island might withdraw from the 
Free State and remain a part of the 
United Kingdom. About one fifth of 
Ireland thus remains in the United 
Kingdom, the rest of Ireland forming 
the Irish Free State which has virtually 
an independent government under an 
Executive Council. The Irish Free 
State still remains a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, —e its Governor- 
General appointed by the imperial 
government, but enjoys approximately 
the same degree of independence as 
the Dominion of Canada. 


The secret of success is constancy 
of purpose. 


Europe 1925 


Sailing from New York or Montreal 

France, the Riviera, Nice, Mont-Carlo, Italy to 
Naples, Capri, Pompeii, the Italian es, Switzer- 
land, Interlaken, Lucerne, the Rhine to Cologne, 
Belgium, Holland, England and Scotland. 

Send for descriptive booklet 

















EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 
503 Fifth Ave., New York City 


586 = 


Let me plan your trip 


Northwest 
Vacations 
Round 


A.B. Smith, P. T M. 


970 Northern Pacific Bidg. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VA ION TRIP 





*Round Trip Fare 


Books or trips | am 
from Chicago 


interested in (1 ) 

(10 Yellowstone Park . 

0 Pacific Northwest . ‘ ‘ 

2 Rainier Park (Seattle—Tacoma) 

O) Alaska (Skagway). . . 176.00 

0) Rocky Mountains (Helena~Butte) 59.00 
* 1924 fares. 1925 fares may differ slightly. 
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ancient days. Ruins, rune- 
stones—and quaintold wea- 


and art treasures lovingly 
preserved and cherished. 


In Dalecarlia the peasants 


cial costumes as in centu- 
ries past. Everywhere are 


i aa 

land of living history, 
where you will walk 
in the haunts of the Vi- 
kings, amongst castles, 


reminders of the brave 
days of old—and always 
in a superb scenic setting, 
for all Sweden is an un- 
ending panorama of natu- 
ral beauty. 

Plan a visit to the “land 
of sunlit nights” this sum- 
mer. Sweden is but eight 
days from New York, di- 
rect or via the continent. 
Secure booklet “Trips in 
Sweden” from any travel 
bureau or address 


walls and forts of 


armor, vestments 


the colorful provin- 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


Travel Information Bureau 





















A Wonderfui 
Health Food 





HILE health education is not as yet 

an organized part of the regular pro- 
gram in our Public Schools, thousands of 
teachers all over the country are to be 
highly commended for the excellent work 
they are gratuitously doing along these 
lines. 


Our own records show that nearly 100,- 
000 copies of the booklet “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food” have been requested by teach- 
ers and sent to them for distribution 
among the pupils and their parents, as 
well as for their own edification. 


When it is considered that approximately 
one-third of the school children through- 
out the country are suffering from malnu- 
trition and that of all foods Sauerkraut is 
known as one of the greatest preventatives 
and correctives, we feel that the distribu- 
tion of this booklet by the teachers, will 
prove a considerable factor in the nation- 
wide crusade for healthier, happier child- 
hood. 


Teachers: If you have in your care chil- 
dren who are listless, backward in their 
work, unable to concentrate—children who 
are not exactly sick but who are just lack- 
ing somewhere—it is quite possible they 
are suffering from malnutrition, which 
may not be recognized as such by the par- 
ents or by yourself. 


Sauerkraut has been recommended by 
many leaders in the medical world as a 
wonderful health food, supplying many of 
the needs of the growing child. The lactic 
ferments so abundant in Sauerkraut are 
the best organic or food antiseptics, de- 
stroying the micro-organisms which so of- 
ten cause sickness. Sauerkraut is rich in 
minerals and calcium,—the bone-building 
substances. It contains all three of the 
vitamines, It provides bulk which aids the 
normal functioning of the digestive organs. 
It acts as a preventative, keeping bodies 
fit and minds receptive. 


But let us send you the booklet—as many 
as you need—for distribution among your 
pupils. Read the authoritative quotations 
of Metchnikoff, Dr. Lorand, Dr. Wiley and 
others regarding this great health food. 
Note the many new and delicious recipes. 


You will find it interesting, instructive, 
and beyond question reliable. Use the 
coupon. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at groceries, 
meat markets and delicatessen stores, 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send For 
This 

Interesting 

Booklet— 


FREE \ 
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| The National Kraut Packers’ Association 
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Clyde, Ohio | 
Please send me postpaid ........ copies of | 
your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 

| Food,” with new tested recipes. I am ** 
EE: SR: casnwaegnssassedsuseecad School, 
| RENE OREM, <5 5585 56b85KRS SPENSER OADEAAEEEE | 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 81) 


Cocoa 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each 
Recipe: 
3% quarts milk 
% cup cocoa 
1 cup sugar 
2 cups cold water 
¥% teaspoon salt 


Utensils needed: 


1 five-quart double boiler 

1 one-quart saucepan _ : 

1 measuring cup (% pint size) 
1 teaspoon 


Put some water in the bottom of the 
double boiler to heat. Measure three 
and one-half quarts of milk and put 
it in the upper part of the double 
boiler and set it over the water. . Cov- 
er the top boiler with the lid. Measure 
three-fourths of a cup of cocoa, also 
one cup of sugar and put them in a 
saucepan. Add two cups of water, 
stir together, cook directly over the 
fire for a few minutes. Pour the 
cooked cocoa into the hot milk, add the 
salt and stir well to combine. 

A double boiler can be improvised 
by placing one saucepan in another 
saucepan containing water. The cov- 
er should fit the top saucepan closely 
when you wish to scald milk. 

Cocoa is made from the fruit of the 
cacao tree which grows only in a trop- 
ical climate. It is betieved that the 
cacao bean was found in America when 
the early explorers were here and that 
Columbus took it back to Spain with 
him. The fishermen of Gloucester in- 
troduced cocoa into the United States. 
Now, one-fifth of the world’s crop is 
used here. Mexico produces the larg- 
est amount of cocoa in the world. 


TAPIOCA CREAM PUDDING 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 

2% quarts milk 

% cup minute tapioca 

6 eggs 

1% cups sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons vanilla 
Utensils needed: 


1 double boiler 

2 bowls 

1 egg beater 

1 teaspoon 

1 tablespoon or large spoon 


Put two and one-half quarts of milk 
in the top of the double boiler over 
hot water to heat. Add three-fourths 
cup of tapioca to the milk and let it 
cook for three-quarters of an hour, 
stirring it many times. While the 
tapioca is cooking and becoming trans- 
parent break the eggs, putting the 
whites in one bowl and the yolks in 
the other. Break up the yolks well 
and add the sugar and the salt to 
them. When the milk and tapioca 
have cooked, add the egg and sugar 
to it, stirring while you add it. Rinse 
the bowl with a little of the milk from 
the double boiler. Cook the egg and 
milk a few minutes, remove it from 
over the hot water, add the vanilla, 
and fold in the beaten egg whites. 
Cool the pudding and serve. 

Tapioca comes in two forms: min- 





$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Ty pewriters PAYNE (©O., Rosedalestation, K. (. Kansas 


NEW WRITERS WANTED 


Articles, stories, poems, scenarios, etc. £13,500 
just peid to unknown writer. Entirely new field. {io 
unk) NOT A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 
Moving picture industry and pablispets crying for 
new original material. OU CAN DO IT. W 
manuscripts for books and magazines. Send self ad- 
dressed “pee for list of 100 subjects, California 
Studios, P. O. Box 697, Los Angeles, California. 








MAKE MONEY 






AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your spare 
time making show cards for us. Nocanvassing or 
soliciting, Weshow you how by our new simple 
method. We supply both men and women with 
work at home, no matter where you live and pay you 
cash for all work completed each week, Full par | 
ticulars and booklet free. Write today. 


American Show Card System Limited 
219 Adams Building, Toronto, Canada. 
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NOW READY—BOOK II of 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


Contains 245 More of the Poems Most 














In Standard Cloth eee, 
PER COPY 
80 Cents POSTPAID 








Frequently Requested by Teachers 


N homely phrase, this is a sort of “second help- 
ing” of a dish that has pleased the taste of 
thousands. 


Two years ago we published “Poems 


Teachers Ask For,” a book containing more than 
two hundred. of the poems most frequently re- 
quested by teachers for publication in the “Poems 
Our Readers Have Asked For” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
with which this book has been received by teach- 
ers has prompted us to publish a second volume 
containing two hundred and forty-five more of 
the poems most often asked for, all of them 
equally as desirable as those published in the 
earlier book. 

This volume, like the preceding one, includes a large 
number of the required poems in state courses of study, 
as well as others well adapted for reading, 
memory work, character study, etc. 
poems have been used by special arrangement. 
could otherwise be obtained only by purchasing numer- 
ous books from different publishers. 

The splendid character of. this collection and its value 
and usefulness to teachers will be readily apparent from 
an examination of the complete list of contents below. 

The method of indexing the poems is deserving of 


The enthusiasm 


reciting, 
Many copyrighted 
These 


special mention. In the front of the book is an alphabetical index of the titles of the poems 
and in the back is an alphabetical index of the first lines of the poems, 

The thousands of teachers who purchased and were so well pleased with the first volume 
of Poems Teachers Ask For will, ‘we feel sure, welcome the opportunity to procure the sec- 
ond volume of these very desirable and usable poems. 

214 double-column pages, printed on good paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE, 
80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, 
$2.65. With The Pathfinder, one year, $1.65. Other combination offers on page 2. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF THE POEMS INCLUDED 


African Chief, The 
Annabel 
Annie and Willie’s Pray- 


er 
April! Are You Here? 
April Showers 
a { 


Autumn Leaves 

Lux Italieng 

Awakening 

3abie, The 

Ballad of East and 


es 
Ballad of the Tempest 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill 
Bells of Ostend, The 
Bernardo. Del Carpio 
Betty and the Bear 
Bible My Mother Gave 


Me, The 
Bill’s in_the Legislature 
Billy’s Rose 
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Bivouac of the Dead 

Boy and Girl of Plym- 
outh 

Boys, The 


Boy Who Didn’t Pass 


Burial of Moses, The 
Casabianca 


Charge of _ Pickett’s 
Brigade, The 
Children 


Children, The 
Children We Keep, The 
Christmas Day the 


orkhouse 
Christmas Long Ago, A 


hums 
rcling Year, The 
eon an 

‘olor in the Wheat 
‘olumbus 
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Cogegience and Future | K: 





igmen 

Courting in Kentucky 

Courtin’, The 

Cradle Hymn 

Dandelion 

David’s Lament for Ab- 
salom 

Death of the Flowers 

Don’t Kill the Birds 


Duty 
Dying Newsboy, The 
Echo 





Encouragement 

Engineer’s Story, The 

Ensign Bearer, The 

Eve of Waterloo, The 

Excelsior 

Finding of the Lyre, 
The 


Fireman’s Story, The 

Flower of Liberty, The 

Flying Jim’s Last Leap 

Fortunate Isles, The 

Give Them the Flowers 
ow 





God 
God’s Pessage to Men 
7 Ss Best 
Good Shepherd, The 
Grandfather’s Glock 
Grandmother’s Quilt 
Graves of a Household 
Gray Swan, The 


unga Din 

Hark, Hark! the Lark 

Harp that Once Through 
‘ara’s Halls, The 

Health and Wealth 

Heartening, The 

Height of the Ridicu- 
lous, The 

Heritage, The 

e o Has Vision 

He Worried About It 

Highland ' Mary 

His Mother’s Song 


ome 

Home They . Brought 
er Warrior Dead 

House with Nobody ‘in 
. e 

How Did You_Die? 

tow Salvator Won 

ullo 

f All the Skies 

‘If’ for Girls, An 

If We Understood 

I Got to Go to School 

I Have A Rend 





ezvous 


Little Willie’s Hearing 
Loss and Gain 

Lost Occasion, The 
Lullab; 

Mad River 

= ans for the Year, 








instrel-Boy, The 
Minuet, The 

izpah 

Monterey 

More Cruel Than War 
ortgage on the Farm 
Mother o’ Mine 
Mothers of Men 

My Prairies 

Mystic Weaver, The 
Nearer Home 

New Leaf, 

Newsboy, The 

N 





ew Year, The 
ight with a Wolf, A 
body’s Child 











rch, 
Old Man’s Dreams, An 
“One, Two, Threel” 
Our Flag 

Our Homestead 


with Death 
I Have Drank My Last} Our Own 
Glass 


Names 

Inventor’s Wife, The 

sle of Long Ago, The 

Jamie Doug 

Jim Brady’s Big Brother 

John Mgynacd 

John Thompson’s 
_ Daughter 

King and 





the Child, 


ing’s Ring, The 
Knight’s Toast, The 
St. A 


Ladder of ugus- 
tine, The ” 

Lamb, 

Land of Beginning 


Again, e 
Land Where Hate 
Should Die, The 
Last Leaf, The 
aush in Church, A 
Law and_ Liberty 
Leaving the Homestead 
Legend Beautiful, The 
Legend of the North- 


nd, 
Let Me Walk with the 
Men: in the Road 


Life I Know Not What 
ou Art 

Lincoln, the Man of 
e People 

Little Bateese 

Little Fir-Trees, The 








Our Presidents’. 

Qut in the Snow 

Over the Hill from the 
Poorhouse 

’s Letter 

of Marmion and 


The 
The 











» The 

Joe 
Potatoes 
a Little 


B 
’s Hat 
The 


Guest 


Da 
Gale, The 





Sermon in Rhyme, A 
Service Flag The 
She Was a Phantom of 
_ Delight 
Singing Leaves, The 
Sin of Omission, The 
a the Coppenter 
Small Beginnin 
Solitude 
Somebody’s Darlin 
Song of Marion’s Men 
Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee 
“Specially Jim” 
station-Master’s Story 
tranger on the Sill 


unset City, The 


naaaamme 
8 
B i 
5 g 
a 
ro) 
hel 
| 
i” 
@ 





Tommy’s Prayer 

Towser Shall Be Tied 
To-night 

Trailing Arbutus 

Trouble in the Amen 


Try, Try Agai 

ry, try Again 

Two Angels, The 

Two Kinds of People 

Two Little Stockings 

Two Pictures, The 

Unawares 

Vagabonds, The 

Voice of Spring, The 

Volunteer Organist, The 

Warren’s ‘Address to 
the American Soldiers 

Washington 

rengion's Birthday 

Water Mill, The 

What the Choir Sang 
About the New Bon- 
n 


e 

When Father Carves 
the c 

Whee My Ship Comes 


When Papa Was a Boy 
When the Light Goes 


Ou 
Which Shall It Be? 
Who Stole the Bird's 
Nest? 
Why the Dog’s Nose Is 
Always Cold 
Wishing Bridge, The 
Witch’s Daughter, The 
With Little Boy Blue 
Wolsey’s Farewell to 
His Greatness 
Women of Mumbles 
Hea 


Wood-Box, The 
Wes: & Song of Tri- 


um 
ba <= Thou for Pleas- 
e 


r 
You Put No Flowers on 
My Papa’s Grave 





Poems Teachers Ask For --- Book I 


Contains 235 Poems All Different from Those Contained in 
Size, Paper, Binding and Price 
For more complete description see page 
98 of this magazine or our 1924-25 Year Book, a copy of 


Book II described above: 


same as Book II. 


which will be mailed upon request. 


Both Books I and II of 
Poems Teachers Ask For 


Both Books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., $3.30. 


($145 


Both ‘with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.30. 





POEMS | 
TEACHERS | 
ASK FOR 


(Baxi 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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ute tapioca, and pearl tapioca. Both 
kinds need. long cooking to break up 
the starch particles in the cereal. 
Pearl tapioca must be put to soak for 
several hours before cooking it. 

If the number to be served js more 
or less than twenty,.the recipes can be 
multiplied or divided, whichever the 
case requires. For instance, if you 
need to serve thirty people use one 
and one-half times the recipe. If you 
need to serve only fifteen people use 
only three-fourths of the recipe. In 
changing a recipe be sure to use the 
same proportion of ali of the .ingred- 
ients. For three-fourths of the recipe 
you will use only three-fourths of the 
quantity of each ingredient. 

All measurements are level in these 
recipes. 

Good cooks. always taste their 
product before serving it to ‘see if’ it 
is as good as it can be. When they 
taste they pour a little from the spoon 
that they are using into another spoon 
to put to the mouth because they 
would not want -to use. the cooking 
spoon for tasting. 

The teacher of the rural school will 
say, “Where will I find time for an- 
other responsibility?” Since the pu- 
pils in this school’ are not all doing 
the same thing at the same time, it is 
possible to divide the pupils into 
groups, having each group in turn 
prepare the lunch. The boys may be 
members of these groups, for even 
though they are not so apt at cooking, 
they will carry their interest home, 
and part of the object of having the 
hot lunch is to arouse interest in the 
home for a knowledge of food and: 
proper eating habits. 

It would be advisable to have the 
same group prepare the lunch for a 
week at a time in order’ to save the 
teacher from having to show many of 
the same processes so often. The 
teacher of the one-room school will 
find this new venture in her work 
more — handled if she plans to 
start hot lunches by having one hot 
food a day until she has her system 
organized. This will add much to the 
cold lunch. which the children now 
bring from home. 

In every school there are children 
who like to come early or stay late 
to help the teacher. With the aid of 
these children much of the preparation 
for the lunch could be made in the 
morning before school begins. All of 
the menu given could be prepared be- 
fore school. The vegetable soup and 
the cocoa could both be reheated over 
the fire a short time before the .lunch 
hour. Both of these products will be 
improved by having stood. es 

The teacher will find real. joy. in 
actually working with the pupils and 
a very fine spirit will develop from 
such co-operation between teacher and 
pupils. 

This luncheon has been chosen be- 
cause it contains fresh vegetables that 
can be had in February, and also-be- 
cause it contains a good quantity of 
milk. All of the foods in this luncheon 
can be obtained at very little cost. 
All of the vegetables are winter 
vegetables. 

One cup of soup will give about 30 
calories, 

‘Two slices of whole wheat bread 
will give about 200 calories. 

Two teaspoons of butter will give 
about 67 calories. 

One-half cup of tapioca pudding will 
give about 130 calories. 

Three-fourths cup of cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

If the pupil eats all of this lunch 
he will have about 607 calories. 


In every man’s life pilgrimage, how- 
ever unblest, there are holy places 
where he is made to feel his kinship 
with the Divine; where the heavens 
bend low over his head and angels 
come and minister unto him. These 
are the places of sacrifice, the meeting- 
ground of mortal and immortal, the 
tents of trial wherein are waged the 
great spiritual combats of man’s life. 
Here are the tears and agonies and 
the bloody sweat of Gethsemane. 
Happy the man who, looking back, 
can say of himself: “Here, too, was 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teacher Receives $500 
for One Story 


Wonderful opportunity for teachers to 
earn hundreds of dollars yearly by writ- 
ing for the magazines and the screen 


Mr. Dick and His Wordfairies 
(Continued from page 48) 


“The other Verbs cannot get along 
without us, can they, Do?” 

“No indeed,” replied Do. “If you 
want to see how necessary we are to 
the Verbs just come to the drill ground 
and you will soon realize how they de- 
pend upon us.” 

As we went upon our way we met 
the Verb “To See.” 

“Glad to see’ you and your friends, 
Mr. Dick,” he replied to our greeting. 
“I am decidedly the worse for wear 
to-day. I am an Irregular Verb and 
people are constantly sending for me 
and getting me all mixed up. You 
know how I am constituted. My 
principal parts are See, Saw, Seen. 
Now people get Saw and Seen all 
wrong and I wish that you could do 
something about it. -I- wish that: they 
would remember that Seen cannot go 
out without the help of- one of the 
auxilaries. ‘I have seen’ is all right, 
but ‘I seen’ is simply awful and ‘You 
seen’ is dreadful. It is so easy to call 
on Have, and Have likes to go. Then 
that is not all, because sometimes—” 
and here To See dropped his voice into 
a. whisper, “they say ‘I have saw.’ Of 
course, Saw should never go out with 
an auxiliary.. How I wish I could join 
the Regulars!” 

“Never mind,” comforted Mr. Dick, 
as we.walked away. 

“I should like to see the Verbs drill,” 
I remarked. 

“We will watch them for a few 
moments, but you must remember that 
we were late in getting here and have 
not so much time as usual,” replied Mr. 
Dick.’ “We must pause on our way 
to the drill ground and visit the fly- 
_—S Here we are!” 

was delighted to see numbers of 
tiny airships floating above the space 
set aside for them to alight, and could 
scarcely wait to get near enough to 
one of them to peep in. The inside 
was furnished with everything that 
the little soldiers needed and we found 
two men in each airship. 

“We are called Gerund and Parti- 
ciple,” began the tiny fairies, “and 
we live in airships because we are not 
allowed to land anywhere unless we 
have to drill or go on duty.” 

“Why, what is the trouble?” I asked. 

“The Verbs will not let us live in 
their camp because we do the work 
of Nouns and Adjectives; and the 
Nouns and Adjectives will not let us 
live with them because we are Verbals. 
My brother, Participle, goes out as an 
Adjective and I, who am a Gerund, go 
out as a Noun. I notice that they are 
= — to have us help them with 
their work.” 

“I think that it would be great fun 
to live in an airship,” I said. 

“It is not really bad at all. I have 
a wireless to which I must attend,” he 
said, and the little airship floated off 
smoothly toward the City of Nouns. 

“T like the Verbals best of all,” said 
Annie Louise. “Is this the drill 
ground, Mr. Dick?” 

“Yes, and we can wait only a very 
few minutes,” replied our guide. 

There was a tramping of feet and 
all the Verb soldiers came marching 
in perfect time on to the field. The 
officers took their place and the ranks 
were arranged in two separate groups, 
one on one side of the drill ground 
and the other on the opposite. 

“Why are they separated, Mr. Dick?” 
I asked. 

“Those on this side are the Regu- 
lars,” he replied. ‘Watch the Irregu- 
lar Verbs on the other side.” 

“These fairies do not drill like our 
soldiers, do they?” I asked. 

“No, but it is all orderly and like an 


army. You will see that the officers 
put them through their different 
moods.” 


Just then an officer called, out at the 
top of his lungs, “Indicative Mood!” 

“Now,” explained Mr. Dick, “they 
must go all through the Indicative 
Mood, Active Voice, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
person, Singular and Plural; then the 
Subjunctive Mood the same _ way. 
However, we must go. 

“Here is my car waiting,” said our 





the victory!”—Michael Monahan. 


thoughtful guide. “I know that you 





HERE is inspiration in reading how 

hitherto unknown writers are winning 

recognition on the screen and in the 
magazine field. 

Take Mrs. Ada Snell, a Louisiana school 
teacher, as_a typical example. She had 
always liked to write and she knew in her 
heart that she could write stories that would 
sell if someone would only show her how to 
develop her plots and give her stories the 
professional touch. 

She had tried and tried, perhaps even as 
you have tried,.and had submitted a number 
of stories to the magazines. But none had 
ever been accepted for publication. 

She had almost decided to give up when 
someone told her about the Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship and how it is co- 
operating with magazine editors and motion 
picture producers in the development of new 
talent. She knew at once that here was the 
opportunity to get the very help she needed. 
So she enrolled and decided to study at 
home in spare time. 
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with a small-town banker husband and a 
two-year-old baby daughter. I had no idea 
of making a business of short story writing, 
although I had always liked to write. To- 
day my record book shows that I have sold 
nearly one hundred stories to The American 
Magazine, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, McCall’s, 
People’s Home Journal, Harper's and others. 
The American Magazine, for which Ido most 
of my writing, pays me more for one short 
story than I received for my first entire year of 
teaching school.” 


Have you the urge to write? 


Have you a “way with words”? Do you 
have a creative imagination? Have you 
always liked to write essays, class plays, 
etc.? Ifso, there should be a promising future 
ahead for you if you will only learn the 
technique of writing that meant so much to 
Mrs. Snell, Miss Molle, Miss Kimball, Mrs. 
Mezquida, A. Earle Kauffman and the other 
authors mentioned 
above. 





t Soon after—it 
wasn’t more than 
several months—she 
submitted a story in 
the scenario contest 
conducted by the 
Chicago Daily News 
in collaboration with 
the Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, 
and won a prize of 
$500. Her winning 
story was selected 
ahead of more 
than 27,000 others 
and was one she 
had rewritten and 
revised according to 
suggestions made 
by the Palmer 


(Former! 
Columbia and 





Members of the Advisory Council 


FREDERICK PALMER 
Author and Educator 
CLAYTON HAMILTON 
Author, Dramatist, Educator | : 
(Formerly of the Faculty Columbia University) 
ROB WAGNER 
Author and Motion Picture Director 
RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 
Publisher 
JAMES R. QUIRK ; 
Editor and Publisher Photoplay Magazine 
C. GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Screen Writer and Director 
BRIAN HOOKER 
Author, Dramatist, Critic 
FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
Author, Educator, Critic 
of the Faculty 
ew York Universities) 


The success of 
Palmer students is 
due solely to the 
fact that you study 
under the personal 
direction of men 
and women who are 
themselves well- 
known authors and 
motion picture 
writers. 

You learn to write 
by writing. You are 
given the manu- 
script and continu- 
ity of famous motion 
picture scenarios 
to analyze and 
study right at home 
in spare time. You 








Advisory Board. 


Another woman wins $10,000 prize 


Miss Winifred Kimball, a Palmer student, 
won the first prize of $10,000 in this same 
contest.. Mrs. Anna Blake Mezquida won 
the second prize of $1000, and six other 
$500 prizes were also won by Palmer stu- 
dents—a splendid tribute to the value of 
the instruction they had received. 

Miss Euphrasie Molle, another Palmer 

student (a school teacher, by the way), sold 
her first story, “The Violets of Yesteryear,” 
to Hobart Bosworth. 
*In another contest, A. Earle Kauffman 
won a $1500 prize with a scenario headed 
“The Leopetd Lily.” Louis Victor Eytinge 
wrote “The Man Under Cover” while in 
prison, and sold it to the Universal Pictures 
Corporation. 

“Judgment of the Storm” and “The 
White Sin” were also written by Palmer 
students. These two pictures were pro- 
duced through the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 

oration, which is affiliated with the Palmer 
nstitute of Authorship, and are now appear- 
ing in motion picture theatres throughout 
the country. Each author received $1000 
in advance of the production of the pictures 
and will share.in the profits on a royalty 
basis. 

< Hardly one of these men and women was 
a professional writer at the time of enrol- 
ment with the Palmer Institute. But they 
had the precious urge to write, and the 
Palmer Institute showed them how to turn 
that urge into glorious achievement by 
mastering the one thing they needed—the 
technique of short story and screen writing. 

The career of Bess Streeter Aldrich, the 
well-known fiction writer, is an interesting 
example of how the ability to ‘write stories 
that sell can be developed. 

*“Twelve years ago,” she wrote recently 
in The Story World, “I was a young woman 


write actual stories 
and motion picture scenarios which we help 
you to sell through our Story Sales Depart- 
ment right here in Hollywood, with repre- 
sentatives in New York and Chicago. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOK AND 
FREE CREATIVE TEST 


The Palmer Institute is unique among 
educational institutions because it seeks for 
training only those with natural creative 
ability who can profit by its instruction. 
Therefore, no one is invited to enroll for its 
home-study courses until he or she has 
passed the Palmer Creative ‘Test. 

This test is the most novel means ever 
devised for enabling you to obtain an 
accurate analysis of your writing ability. 
The filling out of this Creative Test and our 
analysis and subsequent training have en- 
abled scores of Palmer ” 
students to sell stories 
and photoplays. Our 
Board of Examiners 
grades your reply without 
cost or obligation. 

Just mail the coupon 
and we shall send the 
Creative Test to you free 
—together with our 96- 
page book, “The New 
Road to Authorship.” 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 29-P, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 























of your Creative Test, your 96-page book, “*T he New 
Road to Authorship,” and full details of the Palmer 
Scholarship Foundation, which awards Free 
Scholarships annually. I am most interested in— 


1 Photoplay Writing 


Short Story Writing # 
: () Business Letter Writing 


[ English Expression 


Address. ....cecccccccevees ta eeeeeesersececeeee 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
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TYPEWRITER 
PRICES REDUCED 


Yes, lowest prices and easiest terms ever offered 
the Underwood, Remington, L. C. Smith, Royal 
and all standard typewriters re-manufactured like 
new by the famous “* Young Process’’, 

10 Days Trial-5 Years Guarantee 
Our liberal ‘‘direct from factory plan’’ saves half. 
You actually use the typewriter 10 days without obli- 
gation to buy. Letus prove this is the greatest type- 
writer bargain ever offered. 

Big Illustrated Catalogue Free 


Simply send the coupon, today for this inte: ' 
finly orod te coupon, trier for tile tntorestiog ie | 













, telling how _the “*Young Process 5 
highest quality and reduced prices, 





Young Typewriter Co, Dept. 1092 

654 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Please mail Free book and Special 
Reduced Prices. This does not 
obligate mein any way. 





F REE GOWN 
)} LESSONS 


Teachers, you can learn 
easily 


In 10 Weeks at 


Your Own Home 


Many teachers start 
parlors in their own 
homes for spare time 
work, Over 21,000 former 
students now design and 
make their own gowns and 
hats, 


Why pay $60.00 for a 
$22.50 Gown? 


A charming Dance 
Frock in two-tone ss 4 ‘ 
Silver and Rose Mail coupon immediately for 


Taffeta. 

Retail Price $60.00 $y ee Sample 

YOU CAN MAKE IT For “€SS0"S 5 4 

Taffeta $14.00 ,.. = 

Ribbon me 7 

Fur and find- 7 a aa 

i .50 n 

_— ae 7 7 FRANKLIN 
$22.50 Pe INSTITUTE 

You can save Dept. W602 
$37.50 Rochester, N. Y- 


oe 
ve Kindly send me, free sam- 
Ry ple lessons in the subject 
So checked below. Also show me 
7 how I can easily learn in 10 days 
tg to design and make original gowns 


and costumes or hats. 
7 [|] Gown Designing [_]| Millinery 


7 Address. ..vccccccciccccccccccccccccccceccccoccces 


This coupon is valuable. If not interested, hand toa friend. 


ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost over- 
night by massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 




















VENEERED BASKET BASES © 


Quality Guaranteed 
Made from selected Three Pi 





Immediate Shipment 
panels 


sanded two sides, properly Bored for reed 
weaving, and well manufactured. 
Samples, Prices, and Stock List fur- 


nished upon application. 

Ask Your Jobber or Dealer to Furnish 
“Palmer Ply-Base.”’ Special odd sizes 
and patterns quoted upon request. Can 
furnish Dowels and Plywood. 

G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen 














Holder, Eraser, for 


sel ling 30 pkgs. Chewing Gum at 5c a pkg. Write today. 
MFG. CO., 806 Mil Street, Concord. Junction, Mass. 


BLUIN lu 
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must be tired after seeing so much.” 
As we took our seats: we had a last 
look at the whole Verb tribe drilling, 
the Auxiliaries bustling about, and 
the Verbals floating serenely overhead 
in their airships. | 

“IT am tired,” said Annie Louise, 
“but I am glad that we came. The 
Verbs are so different from the other 
Wordfairies. What is next, Mr. 
Dick?” 

. “Next will be the Adverbs, the ser- 
vants of the Verbs.” Before he could 
finish, we were both fast asleep and 
only awoke to find Susan shaking us 
laughingly and telling us to come to 
supper. 


The Letters of Rita and Her 
Uncle Albert 


(Continued from page 91) 


we open the connecting doors, and sing 
songs back and forth. I learned a lot 
from Miss S. in rhythmic work—and 
one other item which, you will be sur- 
prised to know, has yielded the largest 
returns in the shortest time, for the 
least effort, of anything thus far in 
my teaching career: birthday letters. 
I started them in September, just as 
soon as I knew Miss Seymour, and 
they developed into letters to. every 
sick child. The letters are written 
on pink paper, sealed. with a real 
wax seal, and inside is a puzzle in a 
smaller envelope and a short. letter. 
The returns are almost instantaneous. 
One little boy, whom I am ashamed to 
say I did not like very much on account 
of his lack of interest, came to school 
the day after his birthday with a 
beautiful gingerbread boy. He said 
he thought the children could look at 
it, while they read the story. His in- 
terest in everything is remarkable now, 
and I lay it all to the letter. Miss 
Seymour told me that she had no 
natural ability in writing interesting 
letters to children, but that she always 
wrote about their affairs, and made 
a success of it. One of her children 
memorized her letter, and keeps it 
near his bed where he can “read” it. 

Your speaking of New Year’s reso- 
lutions reminds me that I made one 
myself: not to bother my uncle with 
trivial questions. But here, on this 
fifteenth day of January, I am break- 
ing it. What is the use of having a 
wise uncle if you can’t bother him? 

From a strictly superintendently 
point of view, what do you like to have 
a teacher do when you come in to 
talk with her about the epidemic of 
measles, and her villains at strategic 
points begin to “cut up”? Do you 
want her to ignore the pleasant game 
of “hit my pencil with yours” which 
is in progress on the side aisle, or do 
you want her to say firmly, “Pietro, 
go to sleep, and dream about Santa 
Claus,” or would you like to have her 
excuse herself in the middle of your 
sentence and go and give Pietro a 
parrot to color? As another possibil- 
ity, do you like to have her perfectly 
unconscious that the game is on, or 
do you prefer to have her a little un- 
easy? 

Now, having broken one of my reso- 
lutions, I will stop talking and cut out 
some snowflakes and mold an igloo out 
of cornstarch and salt over one of my 
landlady’s white bowls. Before my 
next letter, I shall most likely break 
another one. (A resolution, not a 
bowl.) 

As ever, 
Your affectionate niece, 
Rita. 





KODAK FILMS—yéti Mix Roba Fi 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE, Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


Basketry Materials ¢stloe_ an directions ibe. 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAME, inc., 32 Everett St, Alston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
SEND US YOUR FILMS 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book IlI—For First Half of Second Year 


Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 


IN STRONG PAPER COVERS, 16 Cents per Copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


IN FLEXIBLE CLOTH COVERS, 24 Cents per Copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 

upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 

prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume. 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to conti readi 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
n put into actual use. Send atrialorder today. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) . 
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Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 
By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 


Books I and II combined in one volume—For 





INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL, SER. 








Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 

Price, id, in st 25 t: 3 

Pec, propa trong peer coves 25 conte per cop; | [GndeiLangwe 
Book I1I—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade > — 5 


Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade Bi 


Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 16 cents per copy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
Price, prepaid, in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades, All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student. Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades, 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the “Helping Words”; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT— INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language and Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of hooks having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost. will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. . 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Teachers Everywhere Are Delighted with This New Book 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 
greatest practical value and usefulness. 


The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 


An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 


The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best 
adapted. This classification makes it possible to easily and 
quickly find any kind of game desired. 














i 
$1.5 


Classification of Contents 





PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


Value of Play Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 

Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic Ball Games 

Counting Out and Choos- Drawing Athletic Games 
ing Sides Geography Contests—Individuals 

Circle Games History Contests—Teams 

Dramatic Games Language Jumping 

Singing Games Music Races 

Mimetic Games Nature Swatstick 

Tag Games Reading Miscellaneous 

Hide and Chase Games Spelling Quiet Games 

Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 








_ 820 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y¥.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 























The Pathfinder 


The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly. News Re- 
view, published at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in 
its 8lst year of increasing success and is everywhere 
recognized as the best current events paper published. 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as 
to what is going on in the world and The Pathfinder 
is an ideal medium for this purpose. In each week’s 
issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information: of special value and 
usefulness to teachers in their ‘work. 

A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly en- 
hances its value to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” 
appearing on the first page of each number.. This con- 
sists of many helpful questions and comments re- 
ferring to the topics covered in that number. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, 
clean, helpful, current informaticn—information téachers should have—as The Pathfinder. 
It is concise, reliable and up-to-the-minute, To read it regularly is an education in itself. 

We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, and have found it uniformly 
satisfactory to our patrons. Being desirous of giving a greater number of teachers an 
opportunity to secure it under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and 
received the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust a very large per 
cent of our patrons will take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this 
splendid current events weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and 
the various bcoks for teachers with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 

Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year, $2.75. For prices in combination with books, see order blank below. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. (Mail Order to Our Nearest Office—See Order Blank Below. ) 
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Use This Order Blank 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 

Place cross (x) [J Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 

ante loan 0 Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


squares to indi- 
cate your order. each one year. Price $2.75. 


Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
(] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [J Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 65 cts. addit. 
(Jj Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (J Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. II, 65 cts. addit. 
(J The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary [] Practical Selections, 65 cents additional 
Plans, $1.20 additional CJ Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
[] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional (J Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50 cents additional 
|] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cents additional 
[] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Jointed Toys, Book II, 50 cents additional 
L] How I Did It, 65 cents additional [J kittie Citizens, 50 cents additional 


The total amount of the above order is $.......... Sewactedes anereecsvesseieeceres 
which I am enclosing herewith. 


Office 
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Music Appreciation 
(Continued from page 96) 


er. The name of composition and com- 
poser should always be placed on the 
board and remain as long as the space 
can be spared. In fact, a good plan is 
to have a space in one corner of the 
board where a repertoire may be kept. 
In this way musical names become fa- 
miliar to the class without taking any 
time for discussion. 

Among suitable compositions which 
may be diagrammed in this period the 
following are suggested: 

Minuets of Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, 
Boccherini, Beethoven. 
Gavottes of Mozart, Gluck; Gossec, 
Beethoven, Popper. 
As the teacher will note, they are with- 
out descriptive title and contain pure 
(or absolute) music. In a later peri- 
od of school life the class will learn 
that classic style has the same form. 

No history should be introduced in 
this period. It is a forced interest with 
no natural contacts. The nationality 
of the composer is suitable for the fifth 
grade, though it is not to be empha- 
sized. “Austrian,” “German,” “Amer- 
ican,” placed after the name of a com- 
poser on the board is sufficient. 

Charts which supply pictures of or- 
chestral instruments should belong to 
every school, and some of the more fa- 
miliar instruments should be seen 
when heard. 

Besides folk songs, there are other 
simple and artistic songs in which chil- 
dren have a natural pleasure. From a 
longer list are selected: 

The Four Leaf Clover—Brownell 

The Cuckoo Clock—Grant-Schaefer 

The Japanese Doll—Gaynor 

The Gingerbread Man—Gaynor 
The. children will enjoy memorizing 
the texts and learning these songs by 
rote. 

The cradle songs and lullabies by 
Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms, intro- 
duced in primary grades for the sake 
of the melodies, may now be coupled 
with words and sung with beautiful 
effects. 

“Mammy’s Song,” by Harriet Ware, 
is well understood by lovers of “Uncle 
Remus” stories. “Rockin’ Time,” by 
Gertrude Knox, has a suggestion of 
“Swanee River” in the chorus, and the 
words, too, appeal to the average child. 
“Kentucky Babe,” by Geibel, is a fa- 
vorite, as are also several of the Miess- 
ner Art Songs, such as “Granddaddy 
Longlegs,” and “Katydid.” 

In conclusion, the following sugges- 
tions may prove helpful in broadening 
class interest: 

When using a single piece in which 
the tune is prominent, or has a decided 
trend, call attention to the melodic line. 
A march has a square tune and the 
corners are turned like this- 

You have seen soldiers marching with 
square turns. The brook is graceful 
like this: 


"47a 


“The Cuckoo Clock” has a round tune. 
“Jack and Jill” has a straight tune 
which runs up hill and then down. 

In pieces having strong rhythms, it 
is well to have the children tap (quiet- 
ly) to the accents until the rhythm is 
fully established in the room. This de- 
velops their primitive sense and causes 
them to follow the melody more easily. 
Children soon learn to tap rhythms and 
hum automatically, then they are free 
to catch the harmonies, feel the mood, 
and think of the form and possibly 
the programmed content. 

Have the class whistle or sing every 
bit of melody that is in the right com- 
pass. Frequently ask children: “How 
many of you sing in your homes?” 
Or, “How many of you have someone 
in your family who sings as he or she 
works?” “Is it a good or bad habit?” 
In the lesson technique use gentle flat- 
tery; as, “How well you listen,” “How 
quiet it is.’ Always create a refined 
atmosphere. 
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TEACHERS! 


Read This and 
Act Quickly 


In February we will furnish fifty thousand 
35c tooth brushes at only 


5c 








EACH 
For School Children Only 
These are our full sized rotary tooth 


brushes, sold the world over at 35c, with 
the exception that the children’s tooth 
brushes are made with a black handle in- 
stead of white. 


We want children to know the value of the 
NORTH RIDGE Tooth Brush. 


It requires an up and down rotating motion 
of the brush to clean teeth thoroughly. 
Common sense, isn’t it? Don’t all cavities 
of the teeth extend up and down? Our Ro- 
tary Tooth Brush penetrates between the 
teeth because it is “brush” all around, and 
cleans the teeth according to dentists’ in- 
structions. 


The North Ridge Rotary Tooth Brush is 
easily kept clean and sanitary. The bris- 
tles are guaranteed not to come out, 


Dr. Herman H. Bundesen, Health Commis- 
sioner of Chicago, said (Chicago Tribune, 
June 16th) that sixty to seventy per cent 
of Chicago children have defective teeth— 
in serious need of attention. This being 
true, we will give 50,000 school children a 
chance to keep their teeth clean for 5c. 


Most any child can bring his teacher 5c, so 
you can collect the full amount and send it 
with your order. We will ship only to 
teachers who give the name of the president 
of the school board and who order not less 
than twenty-five brushes. All orders will be 
filled until our supply of 50,000 is exhausted, 


Hundreds of teachers represent the North 
Ridge Brush Company during their vaca- 
tions (some make permanent connections). 
They realize the high standard of quality 
represented in the North Ridge line. This 
is one of the largest three twisted-in-wire 
brush companies in the United States. All 
North Ridge products have been tested and 
approved by such testing plants as those of 
the Good Housekeeping and Modern Pris- 
cilla magazine companies. 


Give the children a chance to buy a tooth 


brush at less than manufacturing cost while 
they last. After 50,000 brushes have been 
ordered the price will be 35c. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO., 
Freeport, Ill, 
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The Owen Year Book 


(1924-25 EDITION) 


Sent FREE to Teachers 


as long as the supply lasts 






E have a limited number of copies left of the 

1924-25 Owen Year Book and shall be glad to 

furnish them to teachers FREE OF CHARGE as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon printed at 
the bottom of this advertisement and your copy will 
be promptly mailed to you. 


If you know of any of your teacher friends who 
would also like to have this book, we shall gladly send 
you additional copies to hand to these teachers. 
Merely indicate in the coupon the number of addi- 
tional copies that are desired. 


As heretofore, a substantial portion of our Year 
Book is devoted to schoolroom ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions and other material of particular value and 
helpfulness to teachers during the ten months of the 
school year. The balance of the book is used for de- 
scribing and listing our various publications for teach- 
ers and schools. 

We know that you will find this book of such value 
that you will want to keep it on your desk and refer to 
it frequently. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. —Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
Fill Out Coupon Below and Mail to Our Nearest Office 


CT A! SES PERE ES ES EE EE EET RE GE OE GE EE 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


I am a teacher and would like to receive WITHOUT CHARGE at my address 
given below a copy of your 1924-25 Year Book. 


________additional FREE copies which I agree to hand 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY. PLANS 


Just for Fun 








“Stout people seldom are guilty of 
meanness or crime.” “I suppose that’s 
because it is so difficult for them to 
stoop to anything low.” 


Alice—I hear Jack has broken off 
his engagement with Gladys. How 
did she take it? _ Virginia—Oh, it 
completely unmanned her. 


House Owner—How does your fur- 
nace work this weather? Tenant— 
The exercise of raking it keeps me 
warm, but the other members of the 
family complain. 


Smith—It must take a lot of money 
to follow the radio craze. I hear you 
have a new outfit—what kind of re- 
ceivers are you going to have? Smyth 
—I don’t know. The court hasn’t ap- 
pointed them yet. 


When Roosevelt was police com- 
missioner of New York City, he asked 
an Irish applicant for the police force, 
“If a mob were to gather and you were 
ordered to disperse it, what would you 
do?” Pat replied promptly, “I’d pass 
around the hat for a collection, sir.” 


“You give your clerks two weeks’ 
vacation every year, don’t you, Mr. 
Tintack?” asked the friend. “A 
month,” grunted the eminent hard- 
ware dealer. “A month?” “Yes. 
The two weeks when I go on my va- 
cation and two weeks when they go on 
theirs.” 


A lonely American entered an eat- 
ing house in England for _break- 
fast and his order was as follows: 
“I would like two eggs and a kind 
word.” The waitress returned with 
the eggs and placing them before the 
American said, “Is that all right?” 
The American replied that the eggs 
were all right but what about the kind 
word? Leaning down the waitress re- 
plied, ‘Don’t eat the eggs.” 


“John, you must discharge the 
cook. She was impertinent to me and 
threatened to throw me out of the 
kitchen.” “The idea!” exclaimed the 
husband. “Certainly, I shall dis- 
charge her; no servant can speak to 
my wife like that.” “I’m glad to hear 
you say that, John,” said the gratified 
wife. «Maggie is in the kitchen now.” 
“All right,” responded the husband. 
“I’m going to the office, and when you 
hear the telephone ring tell Maggie 
I want to speak to her.” 


Mr. Brown had just had a telephone 
installed, connecting his office and 
home, and was very much pleased with 
it. He said to a visitor, “I want you 
to dine with me this evening, and I 
will notify Mrs. Brown to expect you. 
Listen and hear how distinctly her 
reply comes back.” Speaking through 
the telephone he said, “My friend 
Smith will dine with us this evening.” 
Mrs. Brown’s reply came back with 


every | distinctness: “Ask your 
et mith if he thinks we keep a 
hotel.” ; 


Explain the historical background 
of each of the following remarks, tell- 
ing who the actors were, what they 
did, where and when they lived: (a) 
Plutarch: “I am sorry that I have 
no more lives to give my country.” 
(b) Jonah: “You can’t keep a good 
man down.” (c) Helen: “So this is 
Paris.” (d) Nero: “Keep the home 
fires burning.” (e) Noah: “It floats.” 
(f) Methuselah: “The first hundred 
ears are the hardest.” — (8) Sir 

alter Raleigh (to Queen Elizabeth) : 
“Step on it, kid.” 


“Junior, you were absent from school 
esterday, I believe,” Miss Cunning- 
Lim, the teacher, said. “Yes, ma’am,” 
Junior answered, “I had to be away 
yesterday.” “Well, the school regula- 
tions require a written excuse for all 
absences, so you will have to bring me 
such an excuse,” Miss Cunningham ex- 
plained. “Who from?” Junior asked. 
‘Why, you may bring an excuse from 
either your father or your mother,” 
the teacher replied. “Well, I guess rll 
bring one from Mother, then,” Junior 
stated. “Dad’s an awful poor hand at 
making excuses.” 
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ONLY 25c 


for all cooking 


Teachers find this handy little STERNO STOVE 
OUTFIT just what they need for quick hot 
lunches at school, or meals athome, You can cook 
anything—heat water, soup, curling and flat irons, 
wash clothing, make candy—a necessity for bed- 
room, sickroom. Instant heat, no smoke or smell, 
Folds flat, weighs 8 ounces, Make extra money 
acting as agent. 

SEND THIS AD and 25 cents to the Sterno Corpor- 
ation, 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 251, 
and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STERN } CANNED 


HEAT 


**Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 








Seized and 
Sold for Taxes 


$ 45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 
$ 50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 
$ 92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market, 
$315 for 160 acres, wheat and dairy farm, Manitoba, 
$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 
Lots from % acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum- 
mer cottages, camp sites, etc. ll offered at ten 
cents on the dollar of their value. $5 and $10 down 
and easy monthly payments. Send for illustrated list 
describing the above and hundreds of properties 
seized and sold for taxes. Send no money, send for 
list to-day so you will have first choice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street West, 
District 81S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


R Finest bi: —44 stylos, 
colors and Ree oe hn 

FREE Goltvesy. 

Days Free Trial. 


g lamps, wheels an } 
at half usual prices. Sen: (Ly 


-«® money. Write today for big catalog, fiadi PS on) 
special Factory eycle ‘rom 250 up: - \ 
free trial plan M awh from 2 ees \4 , 














—Every Deaf Person Knows That 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


\ yw 
me and I will tell you a true ei 


story, how J got deaf and how 
1 ke you hear. Address 






GEORGE P. WAY, Artifical Ear Dram MOditted Ear Drum 


Co. (Inc.) Hoffman Bldg., 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 | 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. | 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover | 
cost. Yourorder filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


BUNIONS 


, the marvelous new banishes 
vPro HE aSE Wit 
SENT ON TRIAL 






















want have from Buni le to 
bee devia ota foie 
a ° 
rae ET Gant to try PEDODYNE.* 
KAY LABORATORIES Dept. A-708 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Mlinois 
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A simple safe home 
treatment —16 years 
success in my practice. 
also BIG 
ry up and drop 
off. Write for free Booklet 
giving full particulars, 

WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
1242 Grove Avenue 







Woodbridge, N. J+ 
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Kill The Hair Root 


thod is the only way to prevent the hair from 

Gemma sesin Easy, painless, An di nd NoScars, Booklet free- 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J,MAHLER,  152-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.1. 
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